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2 TIlE WESTMINSTER. REVIEW ADVERTlfc^R. 


^FEASEirS MAGAZINE tor JANUARY, 1859, 2s. 6(1. 

• CONTAINS « 

Holmby House : a Title of QlcfgNorthamptonshie. By G. J. Whyte Melville, Author 
of “Digby Grand^,“The Interpreter,” &c. To be completed in Twelve Parts, 
Part I. • ** * 

(jj^ncorning the Art of Patting Things; being Thoughts *on Representation and Mis- 
representation, • • • ^ a . ' 

Schloss-Eishausen ; a Mystery. In Three Parts. Part I. 1 

Mr. Gladstone on Homer and the Homeri(kAge. By the Rev. I^ham Zincke. In Two 
Pai'ts. Part I, * 

Dramatic Treasure-Trove. 

Mushrooms. 

Life by the Blue-haired Sea. 

Furniture Books. 

The Kr^ht's Leap at Altenahr. 

Hints for Vagabonds. By One of Themselves. — The Low CJountries. 

Antecedents of the Reformation. 

How Queen Victoria was Proclaimed at Peshawar. 

LONDON : JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 


In Montl^ Numbers, price 8d., in Quarterly Parts, price 2s., sent post free, as the 
. ^ Subscriber may direct. 

A NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES OF 

THE HOMILIST 

WILL COMMENCE JANUARY 1st, 1859. 

And will contain, in addition to the present Leading Homily, — The Genius of the Gospel, — Germs 
of Thought,' — Stars of Christendom, — and Literary Notices, Ac., Two Fresh Dei)artmeuts. 

1. BIBLICAL NOTES AND QUEBIES. 

2. THE PULPIT AND ITS THREE HANDMAIDS 

mSTOBY, SCIENCE, ABT. 

Only a few complete sets of the 7 volumes remain on hand. The Publishers oifer them for 
cash only, at the following prices : — Vols. I. to VIX,, 35s. Separate Vols. each, b*s. 6d., post free. 

LONDON ; WARD & CO., 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


■ST 




Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 

THE COI^FESSIONS OF A CATHOLIC PEIEST. 

^ It certainly contains some remarkable illustrations of life and character.” — Leader. 

He attached himself to the Hungarian army, and chargid, cross in hand, at the head of column^ 
It is needless to recapitulate the well-known events ^f the campaign, which our author describes with 
all the spirit and vivacity of an eye-witness .” — Saturday Review. 

** The story is interesting from many causes, and wifi well repay perusal .” — Critic 
^ “Throughout the writer shows the most intimate acquaintance with the niceties of Hungarian life 
and politics. The pen which traces these scenes is an able^ and often an eloquent one .” — Literary 
Gazette. . • 

“ Its literary execution is unquestionably good,*and there are some passages of real eloquence. 
The part relating to the Hungarian insurrectiot is interesting, and many of the scenes of social life 
show a vigour which would have enabled the author to virrite a good novel.” — Frees, 

London : John Chapman, 8, King William-street^ Strand. 






NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Man and His Dwelling-place : dn Essay towards the 

Interpretation of Nature. , . • 

Twelve Years of a* Soldier’s Life in India : being Extracts 

from the Letters ot Major W. S. R. Honsoir, Oolnnfandanf of Hodson’s Horse ; including a 
» Personal Narrative (Suhe Siege of lelhi and Capture of the King. Edited by his Brother, the 
Rev. (iEORCrB H. HodIon, M.A., Fellow tf Trinity College, Cam&dge. With Portrait. lOs. 6i 

Cambridge Essays, 1858. Octavo, 7s. 6d. 

coNOliUniNa thb sbhtes. 


Newspapers and their Wijters. By A. J. Berbspobb Hope, M.P. 

National Defences and Organization of the Militia. By A. Suafio Abaib. 
Sir Philip Sidney. By W. Stioant. 

The Ancient Bashan and the Cities of Og. By the Rev. Ctbil Cbahaji. 
Commissioners and Colleges. By the Rev. W. M. ^Campion. 

Hieratic Papyri. By C. W. Goodwin. 


History of the Literature of Greece, from the Manu- 

scripts of the late Professor K. 0. Muller. The first half of the Translation by the Right 
Hon Sir Gcobge Cornewall Lewis, Bart., M.P. The remainder of the Translation, and the 
Completion of the Work accoiding to the Author’s plan, by John Wiliiam Donalbson, D.D., 
Classical Evamiiier m the University of London, late Fellow of Trinity Colleg*^, Cambridge. 
The new portion separately, Three Volumes, 36*. Two Volumes, 20s. 

Peloponnesus : Notes of Study and Travel. By William 

Glokge Clark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Maps, 10s. 6d. 

Novum Organon Renovatum ; being the Second Part of 

the “Philosophy of the Inductive Scienoes.” Third Edition, with Large Additions. By 
William Whewell, D.D,, F.R.S., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 8vo, 7s. 

Anatomy, Descriptive and Surgical. By Henry Gray, 

F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. Royal Octavo, 782 pages, 28a. Illus- 
trated by 363 large Woodcuts, from Original Drawings, by H. V. Cabtbb, M.l)., late Demon- 
strator of Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital, ^ 

Selections from the Charges and other Papers of Baron 

Alderson. witli an Introductory Notice of his Life. By Chablbs Aldbbson, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls, Oxford, With Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


Essays Written in the Intervals of Business. Cheaper 

Edition. 2s. 6d. * 

Introductory Lessons on Mind. By the -^Author of 

“ Easy Lessons on Reasoning.” 2s. 

Cecil and Mary ;• or, Phases of Life and Love. A Poem. 

By JosKpn Bdwarb Jackson. 4s. ^ 

The Two Mottoes. By tjie Author of “Suramerleigh 

Manor.” 5 b. 


Maiden Sisters. By the Author of “ Dorothy.” 5s. 
Hanworth. Originally'published in Fraser’s Magazine.” 

T#. 6d. • \ 


LONDON : JOHN W. PARKER akd SON, WEST STRAND. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW 

(lEW SERIES. 

No. XXVIII. 'OCTOBER, ‘1858. PracE 6s. 

* 

Contents: ' 

I. Feance xjneee Louisan APOL tsoN. 

II. Indian Heeoes. 

III. F. W. Newman, and his Evangelical Ceittcs. 

IV. Teavel during the Last Hale Centdrt. 

V. The Galas Tragedy. * 

VI. Eealism in Art : Recent German Fiction. 

VII. Outbreak oe the English Revolution. 1642. 

Contemporary Literature:— •§ 1. Theology and Philosophy. — 
§ 2. Politics, Sociology, Voyages, and Travels. — § 3. Science. 
— § 4. History and Biograjihy. — § 5. Jiellcs Letlres. 


This number of the ‘Westminster Review * h 
of extraordinary excellence, and it can be coj- 
(lially recommended to the reader for its inde- 
pendent tone in matters political, a,? well as for 
the great ability of its several articles.” — 
Observer. 

“This is a very good number of the ‘West- 
minster.’ . , . The article on ‘ France under Louis 
Napoleon* is the thoughtful and able production 
of one intimately conversant with all the aspSets of 
French society, and thoroughly w^ell informed as 
to the working of the Imperial sys^m.” — Daily 
News. 

“The * Westminster Review ’ for the October 
quarter is full of interest, — as a whole it is equal 
to any of its predecessors. ” — Morning Post. 

“ One of tho,*boldest and most thoughtful 
publications of^Se^i^' ly. , . . We recommend the 
‘Westminster’ pitiiire of Imperialism to the 
thoughtful consideration of our countrymen.” — 
Weekly DispoUch. 

“ Tlie ‘Westminster Review’ contains several 

fthly v'ritten articles That on ‘ France 

under Louis Napoleon’ is so full of sound sense 
and judgment, that it ought to be universally 
read This article, however, is but a spe- 

cimen of the rest, which belong to the highest 
order of modem literature.” — BeWs Weekly 
M esscngcr. ^ 


“ Several articles of general interest and un- 
usual ability meet us in this number of the 
‘ Westminster.’ ” — Sun. 

“This ably conducted Review well vindicates 
its character as a publication devoted to the 
higher branches of literature. . . . To those who 
have a 'taste for the fine arts, the sixth article, 

‘ Realism in Art — Recent German Fiction,’ wilL 
be of great interest.” — Morning Advertiser. 

“The number for October of this ably con- 
ducted Review will well repay perusal.” — JIainj> 
shire Independent. 

“Of its seven articles, all readable, four are :i 
very good.” — The Scotsman. 

“ Tlie political and literary reputation ol this ' 
public ition is fully sustained in tlie present 
number. There is perhaps a more than average 
amount of that talent which makes it so popular | 
^n the literary world.” — Bradford Observer. I 

“All of the articles bear marks of very carefu 
composi^on, and of thorougli information on the 
i^bjects they discuss.” — Kendal Mercury. 

“The standing which the ‘Westminster’ has 
now for some years acquired among the high 
class periodicals is well sustained by the contents 
of the current part.” — '’Lincoln Mercury. 


LONDON : JOHN CHAPMAN, 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 



■ LltERAEt' ADTEETISEMEI^TS. & 

NEW WORK 

OK 

THE holy! land. 

Now publishing in Farts, price Ten Shillings, each containing 
Three Photographic Views, size 9 inches by 7. 

iinln ^alesiine, 

ILLUSTRATED BY SEVENTY-FIVE BRILLIANT PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY FRANCIS FRITH. 

There is, atid ever will be, an enduring charm atfcaclied to those eastern lands 
l^Y]lich have been the birthplace of science and the cradle of Christianity. The 
Lolo^sal monuments and massive architecture of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies excite 
fthc admiration of every reader, and awaken in the mind ardent desires to realize 
the magnificent descriptions of ancient historians and modern travellers. Jerusalem, 
Tvhizureth, Tiboi’ias, and the ruined cities of Palestine, have also claims upon the 
CMiristian student which surpass those of any other part of the globe. To gratify 
the feelings thus excited, and to bring home td English libraries life-like presenta- 
tions of these wonders, in their actual condition, is a task which is pre-eminently 
tlie province of the Photographer j and in the work 'now announced, the artist 
trusts that more has been done to eftect that object than has been accomplished 
by all who have, made the illustration of those countries their study. These 
Photographs will be j^repared under Mr. Frith’s superintendence, and upon prin- 
ciples which arc new and expensive, but which will ensui*e both uf^xamplei rich- 
ness and beauty of tone, and undoubted •permanence. . 

The work will be issued to Subscribers only. It will be in Twenty-five^Parts : 

*ch Part containing Three Photographic Views, size, nine inches hy seven. The 
price will be lOs. per Part. Every view will be accompanied by a sheet of letter- 
press, written by the artist. A List of Subscribers will accompany the last Part. 
With Part 1. will be presented gratis an illustration of the Turkish Summer 
Costume. The subsequent Parts,, will be issued monthly. 


LONDON : JA^SIES J. VIRTUE, ClTY-llOAD, AND IVY-LANE, 

AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


■6 THE WBSTMIHSTBB^ REVIEW' ADVERTISER. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY JOHN CHAPMAN. 


The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. Trans- 

lated and Condensed by Habuiet MARUNEACf. 2 vbls., large post 8vo, cloth. 16s. 

“A work of profound science, ^larked^with great acuteness of reasoning, and conspicuous for the 
highest attributes of intellectual power.” — J^dinbiirgh Rerk uk J 

^ “ Tlie ‘ Cours de Philosophie Positive' is at onct^a compeinlious cyclopaef la of science and an exhi- 
bition of scientific method. It defines rigorously tho characteristics of the several orders of pheno- 
mena with which the particular sciences are concerned, arranges them in an ascending scale of com- 
plexity and speciality, beginning with mathematics and ending with social physics or sociology, and 
assigns to each science its proper method in accordance with the nature of the phenomena to be 

investigated Because it is not merely a cycloptedia of scientific facts, but an exhibition of 

the metliods of human knowledge and of the relations between its different bi-anches, M. Comte calls , 
Lis work pliilosophy ; and because it limits itself to what can be proved, he terms it pc^sitive phi- / 
losophy.” — Spectator. 

Hebrew Records ; an Historical Inquiry concerning the 

Age, Authorship, and Authenticity of the Old Testament. By the llev. l)r. Gii.ES. Second 

Edition, 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

The Religion of the Heart. A Manual of Faith and 

Duty. By Leigh Hunt. Fcap, 8vo. 6s.* 

“ To tho class of thinkers who are feelers also, to those who*^e soul is larger than mere logic can 
compass, and who habitually endejivour on tho wings of Imagination to soar into regions which tran- 
scend reason, this beautiful book is addressed It cannot be read even as a book (and not 

accepting it as a ritual) without humanizing and enlarging tho reader’s mind.” — Ltcuhr. 

The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White. Written 

by Himself. With Portious of his Correspondence. Edited bywJoMN Hamilton Thom. 

13 vols. post Svo, cloth. Original price, 1/. 4s.; reduced to 15s. 

“This is a book which rivefs the attention and makes the heart bleed. It has, indeed, with 
regard to himself, in its substance, though not in its arrangement, an alm«)Bt dramatic character ; 
so tlearly and strongly is the living, thinking, active man projected from the face of the records 
which he ha.s left. 

“His spirit was a battle-field upon which, wdtb fluctuating fortune and singulai* intensity, the 
powers of belief and scepticism waged, from first to last, their unceasing war ; and within the com- 
pass of J]is experience are presented to our view most of the gieat moral and spiritual problems that 



Quesstiones Mosaicce / or, the First Part of the Book of 

Genesis compared with the Bemain.s of Ancient Keligions. By Osmond de Beauvoir Priaulx. 
Secaud Edition, corrected and enlarged, bvo, cloth. 12s. 

This Edi tion.has been carefully revised and considerably ^enlarged ; with other new matter, it con- 
tains a review of Buddhism, and an account of the lUg-Veda, and of the civilization of the Vaidik 
people, drawn from the Big- and Sama- Vedas. 

The Life of Jesus, Critically Examined. By Dr. David 

Fkiilduich {Strauss. 3 vols. Svo, cloth. 1/. 16?. • 

#• 

i 

LONDON: JOHN CHAPMAN. 8, KING Vv ILLIAM-STHEET, STHAND. 



m. CORNWELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. . 


ARITHMETIC FOR BEGIN- 

NBRS. Price Is. 6d. ; or in Parts L and II. 
Od. each. ^ 

THE SCIENCE OF ARITH-’* 

METIC. ]3y the ^ame. Fourth Edition. 

4s. 6d. Y t 

ALLEN AND 'CORNWELL’S 

GRAMMAR. With very Copious Exercises, 
and a Systematic View of the Formation and 
Perivation of Words, together with Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin, and Greek Lists, which explain 
the Etymology of above 7000 English y^ords. 
Twenty-seventh Edition. 2s. red leather ; 
Is. 9d. cloth. 

GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 

Thirty-second Edition. Is. cloth ; 9d. sewed. 

THE YOUNG COMPOSER; or, 

Progi’essive Exercises in English Composition. 
By James Cohnwbll, Ph.D. Twenty-first 
Edition. Price la. 6d. cloth. 


A KEY TO THE YOUNG COM- 

PO^R ; with Hints as to the mode of using 
the. Book. Price Ss. * 

SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 

Edited by tjie late Dr. Allen. Tenth Edition. 
Prico 48. 

DR. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS. 

With a Dictionary. New Edition. Price Ss. 

A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 

i By James Cornwell, Ph.D. Twenty-sixth 
Edition. Price Ss. 6d. ; or with Thirty Maps 
on Steel, 5s. fid. 

A SCHOOL ATLAS : consisting of 

Thirty beautifully executed Maps on Steel. 
2s. fid. plain, 4.s. coloured. 

GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGIN- 

NEKS. Third Edition. Price Is. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall, and (So, ; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
Edinburgh ; Oliver and Boyd ; W. P. Kennedy. 


Nearly Ready, in quarto, cloth, price 24s., 

ENCYCLOPJiDIA BRITAMICA. 

SZaKTR BDJTXOR.^ VOB. XVXX. 

lEUudtrattb bp i^nrntrous (Sngrabtnps, 

AND CONTAINING, AMONGST OTHER IMPORTANT ARTI^LE^ THE FOLLOWING I — 

jPAIiZBORTOXiOG-ir. By Richard Owen, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Departments of 
Natural History, British Museum. 

tXTT (WIZiBXAXKE). By Lord MACAUL.tY. 

PKirSXCAXi GBOGBAPKV. By Sir Jo^ F. W. Hersohbl, Bart., K.H. 

PEBIi (Sir XiOBBZlT). By Goldwin Smith, M.A., Rcgims Professor of Modern History, 
Oxford. 

^BXTK (VrXX.X.ZA]IK). B; Rooeri Carrcihers. 

VAXITME&SBXP (Xilmlted and Vnllmlted Xilablllty). By J , R. M ‘CuLLooH. 
PXOTOGXt APKVy Ac. By Sir David Brewster, K.H. 

PAXiBY and PASCAXi. By Henry Rogers, Esq., Author of the ’‘Eclipse of Faith,” &o. 
PAXNTXNG. By Benjamin Robert IIatdon. With Supplement, by W. B. Johnston, R.S. A. 
PRXX.OX.OaY. By the Rev. J.« W. Donaldson, D.D., Author of the “New Cratylus,” 
Classical Examiner in the University of Loj^don. 

PX.ATO. By the Right Rev. the Bishop of Herbforh. 

PKVSXO&OeY. By John Hughes Bennett, M.D., Professor of the Institutes of Medicine 
in University of Edinburgh. 

PAHai^SXYB. By Dr. Doran. 

PKasMOXiOa-V.’ By Thomas Latooce, M.D., Professor of the Practice of Physic in the 
University of Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black. Loudon : Simpkin,, Marshall, and Co. 
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THE 'V^rBSTMlH^ER EEVlEW 'ADVBtoSEU. 


THE ENGLISH C,YCLOPjEDIA. 

' FOURTH DIVISION. 

AfiTS AND.- SCIENCES.. 

r *' 


/ 

T IIHEE of the Four Divisions of thi^ important work having been completed, 
and the publication of the FOURTH DIVISION being about to commence, the Proprietoia de- 
sire to call attention to the character of tho Cyclopiedia, as a comjilete body of knowledge. 

As separate works, the nature of the Cyclopcedia of GEOciiAPiiy, of Biooraphy, of Natural 
History, and of Arts and Scikncks, is sufficiently clear. But, taken as a whole, the counexion of 
these gi’eat Divisions may require some very brief elucidation. 

If the English Cyclopaedia had beau arranged in two Alphabets instead of in four, the one depart- 
ment might have been called Literartjj the other //2c. 

The Cyclopaedia of Geography, and the Cyclopaedia of Biography, forming Ten Volnmea, em- 
brace together not only the Description of every Country, but its History in all ages. Under the 
geographical name will ]»e found a rapid view of a nation’s progress. Under tho biogr-iiihical names 
will be found all the great public events, and the religious, moral, and intellectual history of every 
State, as detailed in the lives of its eminent citizens. 

The Cyclopedia of Natural History, and the Cyclopedia of A rts and SeinNous, now commencing, 
and forming also Ten Volume.^, present every feature of tho Physical and Moral Scioncc.s, and cf the 
applicatious of Science to Productive Industry. This concluding Division also embraces all bianch«t> 
of miscellaneous information not strictly referable to these general heads. 

The English Cyolopscdia is founded uiion tlfe valuable Copyright of the Penny Cyclopm«lia, wlticli 
has always remained in the hands of Mr. Knight. Every article in that celebiated woik na^s an 
original contribution, furnished by many of the most eminent men of the times The elaborate revi- 
sions, with the large additions, of the present work, have involved a new outlay for litei.iry bibour of 
not less than Seven Thousand Pounds, making the cost of literary luoduction alone of these Tv\euty 
Volumes, not far short of Fifty Thousand Pounds. 

Tliree-fourths of the Cyclopaedia being now completed, no doubt can arise as to tho certainty of the 
remaining fourth being regularly carried to a conclusion. Tho last Division will coinmcnre in tho 
periodical course of publication on the Slst of January, 1859, and will be linishod in the last inoiiili 
of 1860. ^ 

It will be issued in Monthly Parts, Twenty-four in number ; price 2s. 6d. each : and iu Volumes, 
Six in number, at intervals of four mouths, 

r 

The completed Divisions are published as follows : 

THE BEGUSH OTOXiOFiEDIA OF GBOGBAFHT. 

FOUK y^LUMES, price ^2 2h,, or in Two Volumes, half-bound, morocco, £2 lOs. 


THE BEGZJSH CTOIsOPEBDIA OF NATURAl. 

mSTORT. 

FOUB VOLUME^ price £2 28., or in Two Volumes, half-bound, morocco, £2 lOs. 


THE BNGZJSB CnrOI.OP.SiDIA OF BZOOBAFBT. 

SIX VOLUMES, price £8, or in Three^ Volumes, half-bound, morocco, £8 128. 


lOXDON : BBADBUBT AND EVANS, 11, BODVEME STREET 






Thiidci/y w pMU^ed^ in Four Volumes, Demy 8vo, price 36<., and Illuvtrattd hy 82 
Steel Engravings anp? nun^ms WoodcuU^ 

THE POPULAR 'HISTOp OF ENGLAND, 

FROM THE BAELIESlf TIME TO TiIe DEVOLUTION OP 1683. 

(VPiiE A COPIOUS nruEX.) 

BY CHARLES /knight. 

In a Postscript to the Fourth Vo^me, which concindee this period, the author says — ‘ ‘ It is now 
almost the invariable custom in all competitiows of students, to divide their examinations in English 
History into two great eras — the period before the llevolution, and the more modern period. For 
the period to 1689, cither Hume’s or Lingard’s Histories have been generally chosen as the works to 
be studied. I may venture to aflirm thati in our immediate day, the growth of a sounder public 
opinion repudiates such a choice of cither of these books, in some respects so valuable. Tlie pr)litical 
prejudices ot Hume, — the ecclesiastical convictions of Lingard, — render them very unsafe guides in 
the formation of the principles of the youth of this kingdom. Without pretending that I have 
supjilied tlie want, I trust that I have made some approaches to such a result, by an earnest desire 
to present a true picture of past events and o unions, as far as I could realize them.” Fur the reason 
thus stated, the narrative of public events, and all the subsidiary details of this First Division of 
the Popular History, are treated as for ning a Separate and Complete Work ; with which View 
a Copious Index h added to the Four Volume-s. 

The Second Division will come down to that period of the reign of her present Majesty which 
has become a con-stitutional epoch in the important change of the commercial policy of the country. , 


“ The Popular History of England op 
Charles Knight is of somewhat higher price 
(Com paling it with works issuing in penny num- 
bers) ; but the plates, as well as the paper, are 
grontly superior, and its literary merits are of a 
very high order. Indeed, nothing Las ever ap- 
peared superior, if anything has been published 
equal, to the account of the state of commerce, 
government, and society at different periods.” — 
LoRoDRorGH Addresi on Popular Literature 
(ft the M ceting of the National Association, for the 
Pr motion of Social Science, October 12, 1868, 
“As an immense store-house — some two thou- 
samt pages of facts bearing upon the hi.story, re- 
ligion, literature, arts, manners, and life of Eng- 
land, from the Eomans to the Revolution of 1688, 
Knight’s Popular History op England is 
beyond all question a very remarkable work. 
Not the least remarkable feature in it, perhaps, 
is the frotliness of feeling and the catholicity of 
mind which still inspires a man, whom many yet 
associate with nothing else than the utilitarianism 
of the ‘Useful Knowledge Society.’” — Spectator. 

‘ ‘ Meantime, we very cordially recommend Mr. 
Knight’s Volumes to the readers whom they seek. 
We know of no history of England so free from 
prejudice, so thoroughly honest and impartial, so 
stored with facts, fancies, and illustrations, — and 
therefore none so well adapted for scj^ool or col- 
lege as this ‘Popular History of England.’” — 
Atlienceuni. • 

“Mr. Knight’s book well deserves its name; 
it will be^phatically popular, and it will gain 
ifca popularity by genuiiie merit. It is as good a 
book of t!^le kind as ever was written^ .... 
* The Popular History England ’ nas reached 

its fourth volume This extension of tlfe 

province of history to manners and common life, 
and all that indicates the condition of the people, 


is far from new, but it has never been executed 
with anything like the happy ease with which it 
is here attempted, not overlaying the public annals, 
but interpenetrating tlioiu. . . , The author apolo- 
gises for having outgrown the limits originally pro- 
posed. This apology will be veiy readily accepted 
by his readers, for no one can think that there is 
a word too much .” — Westinhistcr Jterleiv. 

“It is not the history we have boon accus- 
tomed to read — it Is not stately, iwmpous narra- 
tive, sounding description, characters created for 
prices, statesmen, and warriors, as these dig- 
nitaries might be fancied to have thought, 
spokeu, or acted ; it is, iu fact, just the reverse. 
It is a narrative at all times spirited, often con- 
versationaT, df the most important movements 
of the nation, and of the nation’s intellect, and 
of the men whose intellects and acts framed or 
swayed the national character, diawn from a 
careful collection of the ample sources which are 
now available to every student. It is a careful 
selection and appreciation pf the results of the 
acts, laws, and customs whfch influenced society, 
and either produced or flowed from particular 
phases of national character. There is another 
feature in this work that must be noticed with 
commendation — the judicious and ahandant use 
of woodcut illustrations and portraits. ^ The 
qualities we have indicated as the distinguishing 
characteristics of the work are very prominently 
displayed in the occasional snatches of foreign 
history, wliich are necessary to render more in* 
telligible and interesting the annals of our own 
island. But, as already mentioned, the striking 
feature of the ‘ Popular History’ is its devotion to 
the really important object of a historian’s^ 
labours, to the illustration of the formation, 

' growth, and development of the national cha- 
racter and national mind .” — Glasgow Citizen. 


LONDON : BRADBURY ANU EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 



W THE WEOTMrsrSTEK REVIEW At>VEWHSBR. 


This da; is publi^ed, 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 

Bt pisistratus (:axton, 

‘ Authopof “My Novel,” &c. 

Fonr Vollime’s, Post 8vo, price £2 2s. 


William Blaokwoop h So3ia,**Etlinl)‘urgh ami London. 


INQUIRY INTO THE EVIDENCE RELATING TO THE 
CHARGES BROUGHT BY LORD MACAULAY 
AGAINST WILLIAM PENN. 


By JOHN PAGET, Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law. 

William Blackwood & Sows, Edinbnrgli and London. 


Tliis day is published, 

POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. 

TRANSLATED BY 

W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., , 

AND 

THEODORE MARTIN. 

Foolscap Octsivo, price Six Shillings. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London ; 

Of whom may be had, 

LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, AND OTHER POEMS. By 

W, E. Aytoun, D.C.L., Eleventh Edition, 78. 6d. 

BOTH WELL: A Poem. By W. E. Aytoun, D.C.L. Third Edition, 

foolscjip, 7b. l)d. 

THE BALLADS OP SCOTLAND. Edited by W. E. Axtotjn, D.C.L. 

Two vols. foolscap, 12s. 

PIEMILIAN : Oil THE STUDENT OF BADAJOZ. A Spasmodic Tragedy. 

Foolscap, 8vo, 5 b. ^ 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultieh. With Illustrations 
by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Fifth Edition, 8s. 6d. 

AUTHOR OF “VATHEK." 


MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM BECEFORB, 

OF FONTHILIi, AUTHOR OP “VATHEK.” 

Two Vols., with fine Portrait, 21s. 

** The life of Beckford waa worth wiitiug, and the kiithor has unveiled the treasures of the Pre- 
Adamitc Sultans and their singular master to the gaze of a generation which had begun to forget all 
about him.” — Press. 

“Of much interest, and rejjlete with anecdotes of that singular mauhimself, and of the iilustrious 
circle of which he was a member.” — Observer. ■ ^ ■ 

“ Will do some just^e to the memory of a man who we suspect ha^ been calumniated/^ — Critic. 

“These volumes’ will doubtless have a considtr^le run, aud will amuse a large number of 
readers.” — Bell's Messnujer, ^ 

Charles J. Skeet, Publisher, 10 King William Street, Charing Cror-{.». 




I JUST PUBLISHED, THE GREAT POttEIGN DigTIQNAllY OP MODERK BIOOBAPHT. 

blGTlONNAlRE UNIYERSEL DES GONTEIPORAIRS. 

I Bt \pt. VAPERE AU. 

f In One large Volume, imperial 8vo, pj^ 1S02. * Price 25 francs, 

f Anotlier dictionary of gigantic dimenaiofis has recently been pnblwhed by M. Hacliette. This excellent “Dic- 
' tionnaire dca Conteniporains ” will be an invaluable boon to readers in every country ." — TAa Saturday 'Sn'icw. 

“ This is above all a thoroughly serious Ad oona^yentious 'work ; it represents no opinions, no prejudices, no 
antipathies, no admirations ; it^vea the sum and substance of lives and acta wlych already belong to history, and 
the essence of Ihe Roundest criticisms on w<^ics which already belong to fame.” — Continental Mecieir, 

Le cadre etail immense, le plan ausai vari^ qu’dtcndue.i Eft bien! lyii warcourant cet <jnornie et beau volume, 
on eat lout d’abord <^tcDn6 que le plan allpu 6tro si iid6lement ex6cute, le cadre si enti^remeut rempli. Grace k 
cette Edition perpetnclle',tle “ Dietionnaire dea Conte|pporain8," suivant sans rehk’he le mouvement de Tepoqueet 
ouvrant scs colonnca au.t nouveaux venus de la celebrity, reproduira par ses variations mdmes la mobiiitc de This- 
toiro contenqioraiue ." — iTotirnal dm Vebafg. 

Also, by the same Publishers, 

Dietionnaire Universeld'Histoireetde Geographic, par M. Bouitaet. 

Ouvrage reeommaufle par le Conseil de I’lnstruction Publique. Quatorzierae Edition. Uu beau 
voliunii de plus do 2000 pp. grand in-8, pout’ant se diviser en deux parties. Broche, 21fr. 

Dietionnaire Universel des Sciences, dcs Lettres et des Arts, par M. 

Boutllet, Conseiller Honorairo de PUniversite, Inspectenr de TAcademie de Paris, &c. Nouvelle 
edition. 1 beau volume do 1750 pp. grand in-8, pouvant se diviser eu deux parties. Broclic, 21fr. 

Dietionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques, 6 forts volumes in-S. 

Prix, broche, s, 66fr. 

Dietionnaire de VEcononiie Politique. 2 volumes grand in-8, ini- 

primes sur deux colonnes, broclies, 50fr. 

Clieruel. — Dietionnaire Historique des Institutions, Moeurs et Cou- 

tumes do la France. 2 vols. in-18, jesus, 12 !t. 

Saint-Simon ( Le Due de). — Memoires. 20 volumes in-8. 80fr. 

Le mtone. 13 volumes in- 12. 26fr. 

Chaque Volume se vend sdpar^ment. 

Simon (Jules). — La Liherte de Conscience. 1 vol. 3fr. 50c. 

La religion naturelle. 4e f’dition, 1 vol. 3fr. 50c. * 

--jr Le devoir. 5e Edition, 1 vol. 3fr. 50c. 

® Ouvrage couronnd par VAcademie Frangaise. 

Works by Lamartine, Victor Hngo, Hichelet, About, Houssaye, Saintine, &c. 


New Work by Michelet, Author of Histoire de France,^* ‘AL’Insecte,” 

If^AMOUR. 

In 12mo, sewed, priqp 3 francs 50 cents. 


“L'Oisoau,” &c. &c. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE DES CHEMINS DE FER; 
|iailtoa]r ®ijiti0ns. t 

At 1 and 2fr. the volume. 

“An excellent series of books which of late has received some very interesting additions." — “ In ‘ Christine,' 
by M. L. Enault , aro some very beautiful creations of eluuracter. This book makes us wish for more from the Rame 
Ppu."-*'* The ‘ ViergtMlu Libau’ is a Irtnd of Oriental Jeanne d’Arc, which M. Enanlfs fertile unagimiBon fine 
pictured to us with great power.” — “ The ‘ Martyr do Chaaineiles,’ by M. Goudall, is a very touching picture of 
xuBtic life, not as heen from the idyllic point of view, but as shrouded in the ignorance and degradation wo so often 
fiftd among our agricultui*al poparation. U is very forcibly written, and the^nterest is well sustamed.” — “ M. Lar- 
boidaye collected, under the head of ‘Souvenirs d’uu Voyageur,' a series of exquisite tales, which originally 
appeared in the fenilletom of the Journal dee Debay, Wo find it hard to persuade ourselves that the narratives 
wluch the Voyageur has put temether from eouvenirfot Italy and Germany are not literally true, instead of being 
mere noweelleet the creaboo of an elegant mind and kindly nature— so simple and tmthfiil is the calm pathos which 
warms up eve^ page.”—** * Une Maitresse de Louis XIII.,' by the veteran Saintme, the author of * Keciola,' is a 
very amusing book, and in - spite of its title, is by no means unfit for that shriiio of purity and tea-trays— the 
drawing>rocmi table.”— ‘^"Tbat * Maurice ^ Treuil* should remind any one of the ‘ Ifewcomes * is in itself no small 
j^mplunent to the author. UnUke Mr. Thackeray's novel, however, it deepens in pathos and interest to the end. 
It is thoroughly worth reafting— French ’in all but vice. M. Achard has the talent of obseilving and noting down the 
hwe circumstances of daily hm— the inexhaustible wriil terrible power of minute torture and constant irritation 
Which uncongenial persons ha\ o the power of infl.cling rgi each other in domestic life .” — The Saturday jPeeiLW. ^ 

li. HACHETTE and CO., PuBLiaiiEKS, IS King William STBEETjlpTitAND, W.CT. 

AND Paris, Eue I^iEjiiiE-SAimAZiN, No. M. 



12 THB, WES^fiNKPlR EBViE\T ADVtRtlSER. 


Just published, in 12mo, price Is. 6d. 

rptlE FACTS and FALLACIES of 
A the SABBATH QUESTION, considered 
Scripturally ; with some Observations ou the 
Writings of ‘ r ^ 

The Lord Chancellor of Ireland. , 

The Archbishop of Dublin. 

Professor Miller, Edinburgh. ^ 

Kev. Dr. Thompson, Edinburgh.* 

Eev. Dr. M'Neile, Liverpool.. 

Rev. Dr. Gumming, London. 

Rev. Dr. Edgar, Belfast, 

Rev. Theophilus Campbell, Belfiist. 

Rev. A. Inglis, Manchester. 

Rev. Micaiah Hill, Birmingham. 

By HENRY FULTON. 

** In vain they do worship me, teaching for doc- 
trines the commandments of men.” — Matt. xy. 9. 
Enlarged Edilion. 

London : John Chapman, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 


CATHEDRA PETRI (NEW VOLUME). 

In 8vo (570 pages), price 148. in cloth. 

T he Second Volume of cathedra 

PETRI ; a Political History of the Great i 
Latin Patriarchate. Books III., IV., and V. L 
(or Vol. II.), from the close of the Fifth to the I 
middle of the Ninth Century. By J. Ghekn- ‘ 
Wood, E sq., M.A., Bamster-at-Law, | 

Vol. I., or Books I. and II., 8vo, cloth, 

12s. I 

“When the book is complete it will be one, 
we think, not likely to 1l)e superseded.” — 
Aihentnum. 

“The .second volume fully sustains the high 
reputation which the author’s former studies 
have procuretl for him.” — Umon. 

“ Without giving our sanction to all, that Mr. 
Greenwood has laid down, we can recommend 
bis volumes as exhibiting great industry and jo- 
searcb, carried on in a truth-loving and truth- 
seeking spirit .” — Literary Churchman. 

N.B. Vol. 3 is in the press, and will shortly be 
ready. 

London : C. J. Stewart, 11, King William- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


On the 1st December. 

E OSES at CHRISTMAS.— British 

Wild Flowers, Part (), will contain the Bri- 
tish Roses, Apples, Pears, &c. * Coloured 3s. ; 
plain Is. 6d. 

To be had of all Booksellers ; and of the Pub- 
lisher, John E. Soweeuy, 3, Mead-place, Lam- 
beth. 8. 

In post 8 VO, price 7s. 6d. Second Edition. 

./CHRISTIAN ASPECTS of FAITH 

^ and DUTY, Discourses by 

JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A. 
londou : LonoVan and Co., Patemoster-row. 


rf'HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 

1 REVIEW, No. LYII., price Cs., published 
JANUARY 1. 

4 CONTAINS : — 

1. Physical and Moral Ileritage. 

2. Daimatia. 

^-3. Religious Systems — Ancient and Modern, 

4. Bolingbroke. 

5. Serf-"Emancipation in Russia. 

6. Massons Life of Miltpn. 

7. Franco and England. 

8. Carlyle’s Frederick the Second, 

9. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Book.s. 

London : Jackson and Walford, 18, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard ; and Simpkin, Marshall, aud Go., 
Stationers’ Ilall-court. 


Messrs. TROBNER and Co., ini*eply to the in- 
quiries of their mimerous Subscriber**, liave 
much plca-surc in aunouncing that they will 
i.s.sue iu December THE FIRST VOLUME 
(comprislug Letters A to J, 1005 pj)., imp 
8vo, price LSs. to subscribers, 21s. to uoii- 
I subscribers) of 

I pRITICAL DICTIONARY of 

r ENGLISH LITERATIUIK, anil lilllTISH 
; and AMEIUCAN AUTHORS, Livin..' and De- 
I ceased, from the Eailiest accounts to the Middle 
I of tbe Nineiuentb Century Containing Thirty- 
I one Thousai'.d Biographies and Literary Notices. 

I With au Index of Subject-Matter. By S. Austin 
Allibone. 

The Second Volume (Letter K to Z, likewi.se 
exceeding 1000 pp.), wbieh is in a very foiwjy|l 
state (being .stereotyped as far as the Letter ct}, 
will complete the work, and be pnbli.sliod, with 
a most elaborate Index of Subject-Matter, in the 
autumn of 1859, on the same term.s a-s the First 
Volume. 

The above imjiorlant work was originally au- 
iiouflcod to be published in 1857, in 1 vol,, imp. 
8vo, of about 1500 pages, and the first ap])eal 
to the public on its behalf was signally .succe.s.sful. 
The delay in the publication seems to have 
caused a feeling of disappointment among the 
patrons of the work, but it is hoped that this 
feeling will give way to one of lively satisfaction 
when the first half of it is examined. The high 
expectatiouB Aised by the mere announcement 
made it incumbent upon the author and pub- 
lishers to spare no exi^ense or trouble to bring 
tbe work to the greatest state of perfection ; and 
alt^Hough stereotyped to the letter H at the time 
it wa.s first announced, that portion has been 
entirely revised, partly re-written, aiul so muck 
new matter introduced, that the subscribers will 
now receive above 2000 pages, at no Increase of 
price. c 

ff <Broapocin6es and Specimens will lie forwarded 
' on application. 

TbObner and Co., 60, Pateraoster-row, 
London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE, 


AND 23, HENRIETTA ^STBEET, COVENI GARDEN, LONDON. 


LIFE OF JOHN MILTON Narrated in ^nneKiSn with the Political, Eccle* 
siabticdl, and Liteiaiy Ill^roHV •OF HIS TIME. -By David Masson, M.A , Pioftssor of 
English Liteiature m University CjlJege, I^udon ,Vol. I., 8vo, with Two Portraits 18s. 

SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE; 5r, the Long Vacation Ramble of a 

London Clerk. By the Author of Tom Browi>’s School J^ayh.” With numerous Illustrations 
hy Rich lid Dojle, eiigiaved by^inton. Imp. 16mo, printed on toned paper, and bound in 
€\ti a cloth, with gilt loa\es 8s. Od. • 

“ Ihore jfl in it a high tone of oarnost purpose, which engages our strongest interest, and to which \^e ipost 
hcaitilv say God speed it * . With its kindly feeling, ita neighbourl> and hearty spirit, its Bympithy with 

thehimesot EiigUiid and those ties which used to bind Enghsnme i to them, and its cheerful Chiwtiamlv.’* 
— Prrsi 

A glorious talc f f summer joy, which will make inaur a heart glad these wiutor nights We do not 

llunlL our rt uJi rti will e i-silj li 1 1 i bt) ik which will bo bitter worth reading some ot these Christmas eveniugs * 

■ — )rin)i 

“A dKcrfnl, gem il, aud int-tnitlno Chustnias book Theie are pictures of English rural lile, 

HCtji i\, an I ciiinicitr win h nwu Me pitted ngiiinst anything ot the kind in our hteruture ’ — Critir 

there IS ihiaiU litt about tlie book which will gne the reader thoughts to do him good m many 

subsequent h uis — J ihn h ill 


FonU iJONTHS JN ALISERIA With a Visit to Carthaerc By J. W. 

Di \ vi '^Ti \ , B D , Vicar of Waio, Herts , some tune Fellow and Tutor ot Trinity College With 
Mips uul llliistritions after Photogiaphs 8vo, cloth. 14b. 

“ A liighl> interesting lolunie ” — Atlas 

‘ V light iiid agreeable act mint of modern Algeria, by a scholarly tourist, who made good use ot bis oppor- 
tunit es and L\tt iided his exc nf'^ions by lanoiis routes into the inteiior — Athinaum 

“ ilu work will be icul l»v classu al students with peculiar mteresf , }>olitica[ readt rs will jflnd en )ugh to 
engige tiu 111 m the Houud political views expiea&e I upon the colonu ilion, and cmigi itiou, and the athuinis- 
irilni Mslcms ot Ugeriu, while the general readtrtt will tind no lack ot word pictuus and antcdotis — 

AGNlis HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDArS The Expeneiices of 

a L tth (Till By Airs Olipuant, Author of “Mi^ Mai garet Maitland,’^ Ac Royil 12mo, 
1) nnd m cvti i cloth. Cb 


DA\S OF OLD. Till ee Stories from OKI English History for the Young. By 

the- \iithoi cf “Ruth ind hei Fiiends.’' 1 Caiadix and Deva a Story of the Druids* 

2 Wiilt^ii ainl the Eail a Stoiy of the Anglo Saxons d. Roland a Story of the Ciusades. 
^Witli a Fiontispiece by W Holman Hunt, eugra\td by Linton. Royal 16mo, printed on toned 
inpcr 5s * 

TU E HEROES : Greek Fairy Tales for niy Children. By Charles Kivgslly, 
I’cctoi ct E\eislcy. 1. Perseus. 2 ^’he Argonauts. 3. Theseus New and Chcapei Edition, 
AMth r ght Illustritiuns engraved by Whymper Royal l#mo, beautifully punted on toned 
PH Cl by Cl ij, and bound in extra cloth, with gilt edges os. 

“ R ij eh haA o those heroes of Greek trachtion been colebr ited m a boldei or more stirring strain — Safwr- 
( / Jif LJ K 

W d jiibt 11 it they will be read by many a youth with an enchained interest almost as strong as the links 
w 1 ch be ml knJroiiiLda to hci rock Quaiicrlj 

THE TWELVE FOUNDATIONS, and other Poems. By ^tbe Rev. H C. 

Ad IMS, M A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, Author of “Sivau the Sleepci/’ &c* 
Royal IGino 6s 

Trie ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated into English Verso. By I. C Wjjigiit, 
MA, Tianslator of “Dante,** late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxfoid. Books I — VI. 
Clown 8vo. 5b. 

LAYS OP MIDDLE AGE, and other Poems, By James Hedderwick. 

Fcap 8 VO, cloth 5s • 

“ We cannot understand how it is that Mr. R^dderwick s poetry is not a thousand times betfer known It 
ncids only lo be known to be appreciated incre is someth ng del ightAil in its calm, liealthlul pathos and 
beaut} — Fraser s Magazine, Peb 1867 

THE RELIGIONS OF EGYPT AND MEDO-PERSIA; being Part IV of 
“ ChrUt and other Masters,’* By Chawlss Haldwiok, M.A., Christian Advocate iu the Uni- 
veiaity of Cambridge. 8vo, clotk 7s. Gd. 

Part I. Introduction. Part II, Rehgkc^s of India, and Part IIL Esligions of China,- 
America, and Oceamca, may still be had sepaigtely, price 7s. Gd. each part. 

A COMPLETE COLLECTION OF ENGLISH POEMS, whioli^iave obtained 

the Chancellor’s Gold Medal lu the University of Cambiidge. Crowa ftvo, 7». 6d 
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JICTUEES EST THE PSIVATE COLLECTIOU 07 HIE MAJESTY, 

AND HIS HOtAI HIGHNESS THE TtUNCE CONSOBT. 


Now ready ^ VoU, I. to IV. ^ Nm Series, price 41 lls. 6d. cach^ doth gilt, 



A BJICORD OE THE EJNE AUTS, THE ARTS INDUSTRIAL, AND THE 
ARTS OE DESIGN AND AIANUEACTURB. 


Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


This work has long maintained a liigh and prominent place in pubjic favour ; not alone because of 
its information concerning Art, but for the value and beauty of its engravings, and its attractions as 
a book for the Dkawino-room. A leading duty of the Editor i^ to render the subject of Art 
generally interesting, loss by dry and uninviting disquisitions than by* popular, and frequently 
illustrated, articles that hnd readers in all Art-lovers, — all refined circles and intellectual homes. 

It is, and has long been, the only Art-Journal in Eui’ope ; it contains iuf(»nnation, carefully 
sought and skilfully condensed, upon every topic concerning which knowledge is rcciuisite to the 
artist, the student, the amateur, aiid the connoisseur . while, as a chronicler and teacher as regards 
the numerous and important branches of Art-manufacture, its utility has been admitted in every 
manufactory of Great Eritain and America. 

The New Series, now in course of issue, contains, in each monthly part, two line engravings from 
the burins of the most accomplished engravers of England, Germany, and Prance, from pictuics by 
the great artists, ancient and modern, in the collection of her gracious Majesty tlie Queen, and His 
Boyw Highness the Prince Consort, the munificent boon having been accorded as a means of extending 
the influence of a work which His Iloyal Highness is graciously pleased to consider “as calculated 
to be of much service,” “extremely well conducted,” and his patronage of which “ it has given him 
much pleasure to afford.” 

The other attractions — of steel engravings and numerous engravings on wood — can but be alluded 
to within the compass of an advertisement. o • 

The Editor and the several couiributors to the Aiit-J»>urnal, study in evoiy possible way to 
maintain the high position it has attained in periodical litersiture — to render it useful as well as 
interesting to all classes to whom is either a luxury or an occupation ; considering it an especial 
duty to continue its popular character. 


THE TURNER BEQUEST. 

AxTangements are in progress for engraving in line, and j)ublishing in the Art- Journal, a 
seliection from the jnetures by the late J. M. \V. Turner, R.A. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 

12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 

C 

T his extepsive LENDING LlBBARYjcthe only one of its kind in London, 
offers to its members nearly 76,000 Volumes, selected from the literature of all countries, and 
‘ includiflg a largo proportion of old and valuable Works not supplied by ordinary circulating libraries. 
The Re^ng-room iqi furnished with the principal periodicals, English, French, and German. 
Additions are continually made, both of the standard works of the day and of the older and rarer 
hooks. Fifteen Volumes' at a time are allowed to country fiiembers, ten to residents in London. 
‘Subscribers are admitted on the recommendation of#a Member, subject to the approval of the Com- 
^ raittee. Terms, on nomijiatioD, 31 . a year, or 21 . c year with entrance fee of 01 . ; life membership 
261. Profpetotttiii free. Cfftalogue, dr. 6^. Open from 10 to 6. ’ 

EGBERT HABBISON, Libuxri'm md Secretary, 
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CHAPMAN & HAJLL’S NW PUBLICATIONS. 

v 

^ - ■ ■ ■ ■ — -r~ - " — V 

H ISTOEY of FRliEDEICH* THE SECOND, called FREDERICK THE 

GREAT. By Thomas Oahlyle. ‘Vols. I, and It, in demy 8 to. Price 40a. Second Edition, 
is now ready. * / % . 

IV/rEMOIRS OP BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. By Hekut Momei. With 

Fac-simile Drawings, engraved" upon WoojJ By the Brothers Dalziel. Demy 8vo, price 21s, 
handsomely bound. [Tim day, 

L ife in victoria. By William Kelly. 2 vols., post 8vo, price 21s. 

[This day. 

P ROVERBS WITH PICTURES. By Chaeles H. Bennett. With about 
250Illustrations. Fcap. 4to, price 7s. 6d. [This day. 

T he SI/NBEAM. a Book of Photographs from Nature. Edited by P, H. 
Delamotte, F.S.A. In 1 voL, handsomely lx>und, price £3 Ss. [This day. 

By W. C. Bennett. Post 8vo, price 


[This day. 

DUTIES. 
By H. M, 
By Ellen 


QONGS BY A SONG WRITER. 

3a. 6d. 

T he' enclish school girl, her position and 

By Airs. Alfred Higoinscn. Pofit 8vo, sewed, Is. 6d. 

OKETCHES of ALGERIA DURING THE KABYLE WAR. 

O W.\L3I3LET. Post 8V0, lOs. ()d. 

H eraldry : in history, poetry, and romance. 

Jane Millington. With Numerous Illustrations. Post 8 vo, Os. 

T.^ARLY ANCIENT HISTORY; or, THE ANTE-GRIJEK PERIOD 
jOj as it appears to us since the most recent discoveries in EGYPT 

AND ASSYRIA. By Henry Menzies. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

\ MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By Walter White. Third Edition 

i'L post 8to, Os. ’ 

f^PHE WHIST FLAYER. The Laws and»Fractioo of Short Whist. Explained 
X and Illustrated by Lieut, -Colonel B***. With numerous Diagrams printed in Colours, 
Imp. IGmo. Second Edition. Price 5a. 

H ealth and disease, their Laws, with Plaifi Practical Prescriptions for 

the People. By Benjamin Ridge, AI.D., F.R.C.S. Post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

pOUNTRY LIFE IN PIEDMONT. 

Vy cloth. Ss. 6d. 


By Antonio Gallenoa. Post 8vo, 

By Heney 


n^HE PASSIONATE PILGRIM; or, EROS and ANTEROS. 

X J. Thurstan. Crown Sto, cloth. 8s. 6d. • 

HHIE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. A Concise Account and Comparative 

X Review of the English Professions. By H. Byerley Thompson, B.A., of the Inner Temple. 
Post 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

TNDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL POSITION OF WOMEN, in the Middle 

X. and Lower Ranks. Post 8vo, cloth. lOs. 6d, 

P OETICAL AND DRAMaI^IC WORKS. By the Right Hon. Sir Edwabd 

BvIiWER Ltiion, Bart., M.P. Five volf. crown 8to, 408. 

E lizabeth barrett browning’s poetical works. Fourth 

Bditioa. With Corrections and Additiom. 3 vols. fcap. 18s. 

H istory of tuie lifr and times gf edmund burEe. By 

Tbokas MaoKHiOBl. Vols. I. and II.,4em7 8vo, cloth. 30s. * 


LONDON: CHAPMAN A^D HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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NEW VOLUME OP DODSLEV’S AND 
RIVINQTONS’ ANNUAL EEGISTER. 

In 8 VO, price 18s. 

ANNUAL EEGISTEK; or, 
cl the History and Politics^ the 
iEaxv 1857.* K 

Rivingtons ; Longman and Co. ; IIamilVon 
and Co. ; Simpkin and Co. ; IIoulstoi^ rikid 
Wright ; ^CoWIE and Co. ; J. Cap^s ; 

Elder, and Co. ; Washbournd and Co. ; H. (1. 
Bohn ; T. Bumpus ; Waller and Son ; J. 
Thomas ; L. Booth ; A. Cleaver ; Upham 
and Beet ; Bell and Daily ; Willis and 
Sothcran ; W. Heath ; and J. Toovky. 

*** The Complete Series of Volumes com- 
mencing with Her Majesty’s IWign may always 
he had (by New Subscribers or others) ; or any 
single Volume since 1831. 


Just published, Part I., price 49. Part II. in 
Februai y, 

A DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL 

ECONOMY, Biographical, Bibliograpluoal, 
Historical, find Practical. By Henry Denning 
Macleod, Esq. 

Longm vn, Brown, Green, Longman, and , 
Roberts. 


Will be Ready, Jan. 1, piicc 12s., demy 8vo, 
cloth lettered. 

L ocal etymology : a Deriva. 

tive Dictionary of Geographical Names. By 
Richabd Stephen Ciiarnock, F.S.A. 

London . Houlston and Wright, 65 Patp- 
noster-row. 


In 2 Vols., 8 VO, 21s. 

F aith in god and ‘modern 

ATHEISM COMPARED. By J.%me8 
Buchanan, D.D,, LL.D. 

“Dr, Buchanan, in this liberal and phUo.so- 
phical work has criticised * The Constitution of 
Man.’ He argues wi^th the Atheists as if they 
were thinking beings, possibly lovers of truth ; 
and in contending with other classes of men to 
whose opinions he is more or less opposed, he 
writes with a like degree of candour and mode- 
ration.” — George Combe, l^cieiicc and Jialiyion, 
“Dr. Buchanan, the recent author of ‘Faith 
and Modern Atheism Compared,’ resembles Dr. 
Chalmers in the power of seeing the true inten- 
tion of opponents, and in a just treatment of 
them, more than any Scotch divine with whose 
worhs we arc acquainted.” — G. J. Holyoake, 
The Reasontr. 

The ChApters on Development, P/n theism, 
Materialism, Natural Laws, and Skoularism, 
may still he had separately, Is. each. 

• Ixindon ; Hamilton, Adams, and Cp.^ Edin- 
burgh ; Johnstone, Hunter, and Co/ 


SIXTH EDITION, 

Nnw Ready, in 8vo, price lOs. 6d. 

qHIE«\IETnOD OF THE DIVINE 
JL GOVERNMENT, PHYSICAL AND 
MORAIl By James M ‘Cosh, LL.D., Professor 
of Logic,and Metapb/sics in the Queen’s Univer- 
sity for Ireland. « 

This Edition contains a Notice of the Strictures 
in Mansel’s^ami'^ton LectuVos. 

« Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., London. 


Now Ready, 12mo, pp. 172, with Coloured 
Plate, i)rice Half-a-Crown. 

^IHIE ENTOMOLOGIST’S AN- 
JL NUAL for 1850. * 

This Volume contains Notices of the New Bri- 
ti.sh Insects ca])turcd in 1858, a Treatise on the 
Caddis Flies, and the Names and Addresses of 
nearly a tliousand Biitish Entomologists. 

The Annuals for 1855, 1856, 1857, find 1S58, 
may still he had, Half-a-Crown each. 

London : John Van Voorst, 1, Patciiioster- 
row'. 

NEW WORK ON BRITISH PLANTS. 

Now ready, Part 5 of 

B ritish wild flowehs, 

lllustiated by J. E. Sowerbv, descrihecl 
by C, PinipoiNT Johnson. To be completed 
ill 20 Parts, each containing 4 Plates, or 80 
Figuies anil De8c^iption'^, Price, coloured, 3s. ; 
plain, Is. C>d. per Part. 

On the 15th Novemher, Part 13 of 
THE GRASSES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
John E. Sowerby, 8 , Mead-place, Lamhetli (S ) 


Recently published, 1 vol., 8vo, price 3a. 6d., 

pIIRlSTIANITY and INFl- 

DELTTY ; an Exposition of the Arguments 
on Both Sides. By S. S. IIbnnell. 

“The scrupulous candour and fairness with 
which the difficult task has been executed will 
be ayipreciat^d by every readtr of this volume. 
Although Miss Heuncll bears a name which holds 
a distinguished place among the earnest advo- 
cates of •free thought — indeed, tlie name of 
Charles Hcnnell is quite the most eminent among ' 
modem English writers on the side of free bibli- 
cal criticism— yet would it Lie difficult, if not 
Bhpossible, for any one ignorant of the fact to 
determine on whicli side of the question she her- 
self would4)e found ; and no one acquainted with 
e’Ohtroversy needs to he told how singular a merit 
this implies.” — Leader. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 26, 
Paternoster Row. 
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Cbuirobosei Gkammat. dictata in Thco- 
dnsii Canoaea, ed. T. (iaisford, 3 vols. 

Hvo 16 6 

Cbircndon’s Life, 3 vols. 1826, 8vo . , 1 11 6 

Comber’s Works, 7 vola. 1811, 8vo .2 3 0 

Cramer's Asia Minor, 2 vols. 8vo . .110 

Ancient Greece, 3 vols. 8vo, 

1S28 1 11 6 

Craumer’s AVorka, by Jenkyaa, 1831, 4 

Vols. 8vo 3 0 0 

Catechiani, with cuts, 1829, 8vo 0 14 0 

Ebert’s Bibliographical Diet., 1837, 4 

vols 3 0 0 

Elyinologicon Alagnuzn, Gaiaford, folio, 

1S48 3 6 0 

Eunpidoa, Dindoriii, 1834, 2 vola. 8vo . 0 14 0 
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"■ ■ Textua Alatthiae, 2 vols. 8vo . 0 16 0 
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Ormulum, The, by White, 2 vols. 8vo, 

1S52 1 16 0 

Paranniograplii Grccci, Gai&ford, 1836, 

8vo 0 11 0 
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Potter's (Abp ) Works, 3 vols. 8vo, 1753 1 1 0 
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Primers, Three, of Heury VlII,, 1848, 
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Ralegh’s (Sir W.) Works, 1829, 8 vols, 

Hvo 14 0 

Higaud’s Correspondence of Scientiiic 
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Scott’s Chnstiun Life, Ac., 1826, 6 vols. j 

8vo 2 8 O' 

Scriptores Rei Motficoe, Gaisford, 1857, 
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Sharp's (Abp.) Works, 1829, 6 vols, 8vo 1 16 0 
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2 vols. 8vo 11 0 

Bacrie, 1837, 2 vola. 8vo . . 0 16 0 

Vindication of Laud, 1814, 2 

vols. 8vo . . . r . 0 17 0 
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Eclogoe, Gaiaford, 2 vols. 8vo, 

185p 110 

Strypo's Works, with a general Index, I 

27 vols. 8vo 14 0 0 

Suidse Lexicon, Gaiaford, 1845, 3 vola. 

folio 7 10 0 

Taverner’s Postils, 1841, 8vo . 0 10 0 

Theodoreti Graecarum Affectionum Cura- 
tio, ed. Gaisford, 1840, 6vo . . 0 14 0 

— — Hist. Eccles., ed. Gaisford, 

1854 0 10 6 

Vetus Toatamentum Graocum Holmes et 
Parsons, 1798 - 1827, 6 vols. folio, 
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WOBKS PBBUSHED BT JOHN CHAFHIH. 


The Popular Works of fohann 


drottliebl. 


Fichte. 2 vols. 


past 8vo, clotb, 1/. ComprisiiigilH^ Vocation of the Scholar, 2s.; the Nature of the 
Scholar, 3s. ; the Vocation of Vbin, ^4a. ; the Characteristics of Ijfie Present Ago, Gs. ; 
the Way towards tlie Blessed Life, 5s. ; and, in acJrJition, a Memoir of Piclite, 4s., by 
William Smith. Each of these may be had separately. 


The Progress of the Intellect, as exemplified in the Reli- 

gious Lfe^lopment of the Greeks and Hebrews. By B>. W. Mackay, M.A. 2 vols. 
«vo,mK6t’ . 24s. 

“Mr. Mack^ brpgs forward in support of his views an amount of erudition which will prove 
formidable’tb Kre igonists. Most of the best German editions of the Greek and Latin classioe 
seem to be perfectly familiar to the author, who knows well how to Avicld such ponderous materials. 
.... The account of the theosophy of Aristotle, given in the first volume, is evidently the pro- 
duction of a master of the subject.” — AthtniRum, 


The Rise and Progress of Christianity. By R. W. 

Maokay, M.A., Author of “The Progress of the Intellect as exemplified in the Kehgious 
Development of the Greeks and Hebrews.'” Large post 6vo, cloth. 10s. fid. 

“ Our readers may rest assured that this book is on every account worthy of special anvl atleutive 

perusal Mr. Mackay writes moderately /is well as fearlessly, with the spirit of a philosopher 

and the candour of an honest man.” — Leader, 


Second Edition of 

History of the Hebrew Monarchy, from the Administra- 

tion of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity, By Eeancis William Newmajj, formerly 
Pellow of Baliol College, Oxford, and Author of “ The Soul : Her Sorrows and Her 
Aspirations,'^ &c. Large post Svj, cloth. 8s. 6(1. 

“ It is truly refreshing to find Jewisli hist6ry treated, as in the volume before us, according to the 

rules of .sound criticism and good sense The publication of such a work will form an epoch 

in biblical literature in this country.” — Inquirer. 

Lectures on Political Economy. By Francis William 

Newman, Author of “Phases of Faith,” “History of the Hebrew Monarcliy,” &c. 
Post 8vo, cloth. Original price, 7s. 6d. ; reduced to 5s. 

“ The most able and instructive book, which exhibits, we think, no less moral than economical 
wisdom.” — Protective Review, 

Introduction, to the Book of Genesis, with a Commentary 

on the Opening Portion. From the German of Dr. Futbr Von Bohlbn, late Professor of 
Oriental Languages and Literature in the University of Konigsberg. Edited by James 
IIbywood, F.ILS. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

“An elaborate vindication of the myth theory with regard to the Book of Genesis ; involving all 
the most involved points of a controversy which lies beyond Cur usual jirovince .'^ — EconoriisL 

The Creed of Christendom : its Foundations and Super- 

structure. By W. Rathbonb Grbo. 8vo, cloth. lOs. 

“ Will rank high with those critical and erudite works which have of late cleared up so many 
obscure matters in the history of religion, corrected so many false theories, dispelled so many 
eiTOiB, and done so much to bring into harmonyii^ience and religion, the voice of Nature and 
the voice of God.” — Economist, ^ 


LONDON : JOHN CHAPMAN, 8, Kl^G WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 




ITTERARY ADVBRTISEMirrS. 


li 


SMITH. ELDER & CO.’S NEW PDBLlCiTIONS. 

Social Innovators ind their Schemes... By William Lucas Sargant, 

Author of ‘‘ The Science If Socml Optionee,’* &c. Post flvo, read^. 

Lectures and Addresses on Literary and Social Topics. By the late 

Eev. Fjied. W, Bobertson, of Brighton. Post 8vo/pJ^ce 7 b. 6(L cloth. 

♦ By the same Ahthor, • 

SEBMONS. First Seriks. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, price Os. 

SERMONS. Secoitd Series. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, price 9s. 

SERMONS. Tiiirb Series. Third Edition. Post 8vo, price 9s. 

rhe Endowed Schools of Ireland. By Harriet Martineau. 8vo. 
New Zealand and its Colonization. By William Swainson, Esq. 

Demy 8vo. 

Phantastes : a Faerie Romance for Men and Women. By George 

Macm'.valu, Author of “ Within and Without.*’ Post 8vo, price 10a. 6d. cloth. 

Historic Notes on the Old and New Testament. By Samuel Sharpe, 

Esij. New and Revised Edition. Post 8vo, price 7s: cloth. 

Hunnery in 1858 : being a Treatise on Rifles, Gannon, and Sporting 

Arms. By William Greener, Author of “ The Gun,” Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, price 
14s doth. 

Ilie Education of the Human Race. Now first Translated from the 

German of Lessing. Foolscap 8vo, antique clotB, price 4s. 

This remarkable work ia now first published in English, 

“ An agreeable and flowing translation of one of Lessing’s finest essays.” — National Review, 
“The Essay makes quite a gem in its English form.” — Weetminstet' Review, 

* ‘ This iq^Iuable tract. ’ ’ — Critic. 

Homely Ballads for the Working Man's Fireside. By Mary SeweU. 

Fifth Thousand. Post 8vo, cloth, price Is. 

Very good verse.'s, conveying very useful lessons.” — Literary Gazette. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 

Life of Charlotte Bronte (Currer Bell). By Mrs. Gasksii. One vol. post 8yo, with 

Portiait and V'iguette, price 7s. fid. cloth. 

Esmond: a Story of ftueen Anne’s Beign. By W. M. Thackeray, Esq. One vol., 
uniform with “Miscellanies,” price fis. cloth. 

Lectures on the English Humorists. By W. M. Thaokeray, Esq. Post 8vo, price 
• 2s. G(l. sloth. 

The Town ; its Memorable Characters and Events. By Leigh Hunt. Forty-five Wood 
Engravings, Post 8vo, price 28. 6d. cloth. 

Tales of the Colonies* By the late C. IIowcrof*, Esq. Post 8 VO, price 2s. fid. cloth. 

The School for Fathers. An Old English Story. By Talbot Gwynnb. Post 8vo, priee 

2s. cloth. 

Paul FerrolL A Tale. By the Author of “ IX. Poems by V.” Post 8vo, 2s. cloth. 
Deerbrook. A Tale of Eiilish Country Life. By Harriet Martineau. Post 8vo, priee 

2s. fid. cloth. • 

A Lost Love. By AshpobI) Owen. Post 8vo, price 23. cloth. 

BT CHABLOXTB BEOinX. 

Jaue Eyre. Bost Dvo, price 2a. fid. cloth. 

Shirley. Post 8vo, price 28. fid. cloth. 

Villette. Post 8vo, price 2s. fid. cloth. 

BY EMILY AND JLnBIE BBONTE. 

Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey, With Memoir of the Sisters by Charlotte BroUtt* 

Post Svo, price 2s. fid. cloth. ^ 
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Just publialied) price Oue Sbilliug. 

B ible and ritual revision, a rica for the Revision of the Autho- 
rized Version of the Holy Scriptures, based upon tlfe Norrisian Professor's Exposition of the 
Thirty ‘nine Articles. By the llev. Henry T. Day, D.C.L., of Clare College, Cambiidge. 


Price One Shilling. JSvo. , 

A LETTER ON THE CONl^SIONAL IN THE? CHURCH OP ENO- 

LAND. Addressed to the Right Von. Lord Stanley, M.P. By the {lev, John Macnaught, 
M.A., Oxon. Author of “ The I>actnnc of Inspiration,” &Cf 

ft 

Price Two Shillings. Svo. 

F ree theological inquiry [the duty of the Laity. By a Lay 

Member of the Church of England. 

Williams and Noroate, 14, Henrieita-etreet, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


irsw WORK BY PROFBSSOB KSWKAN. 

Now ready. One Volume, 4to, piicc 8s. 6d. 

THEISM, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL; 

OB, 

DIDACTIC RELIGIOUS UTTERANCES. 

By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, 

Author of “The Soul,” “ History of the Hebrew Monarchy,” &c. 

The natural theology of Ihia book. . . la for the most part well reasoned out from the evidmce of facts per- 
ceptible to common txpcrience. It establiBhes religion upon tie bolul basis of moral treating it 

justly us a matter of intuition, and no longer after the old manner as on induction ot bt itiice. . . Mr NLl^man 
IS more radically Christian than many have been who held moat iaithtully to the formal doctrine of a iniruc ulcus 
inspiration ” — Inquirer. 

“ It IS u book winch abounds on every page with beauties of thought and expression ; it eminciato'c cJcaily pro- 
found and weighty theological truths, it puts |orth a multitude of penetrating yet kindly obscrvatuina uj on 
nature and humanity it inlors numerous wise practical maxims, public al and sogial , it la nnspaiiug in its rebuke 
erf all kinds of hypoensies,”— Wentmineter JCevteto. 

London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, in Fcap, Svo, price 3s. dd., cloth, 

EX ORIENTE: 

SONNETS ON THE INDIAN REBELLION. 

TO WHICH ABE AHDEI) 

SONNETS FROM 'U^ETRARCII.'' 

“They have the essence of genuine patriotic poetry, and will ho heard. The natural, nay, the 
quiet facile fury of these verses, together with their heartily-expressed love and admiration ior the 
crowd of heroes whose deeds will be hotter told by some future historian, render this little volume 
worthy of careful reading. It is w^arm and palpitating witfi the pulses of a manly heart ; and it 
will not fail to bring teais and flashes of divine iro to the eyes of such readers as are not quite 
callous to truth because it is told iu a volume of verses. ..... The translations from Petrarch, in 
particular, aie faithful and ingenuous.”- — Olahe. 

“ We have frequently expressed an opinion as to the unfitness of the sonnet for the English language. 
JExQritntCy or, Sonnets on the Indian Rebellion, is one of the most remarkable exceptions to this judg- 
ment that we have met with, exhibiting little or nothing of lihe forced and artificial character which 
mostly attends the English sonnet. . . . The autlfor possesses a sufficient mastci*y of language, and 

is competently enough skilled in versiftcation to •write with a certain degree of ease It is a 

curious — indeed an intei eating book.” — Sitectator, 

London : John Cbapmak, 8, l^ing William -street, Strand. 
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This day is piiUlsbed, 2 yols. 8vo» price 32 b. 

DESCRIPTIVK ETHNOLOGY. 


By R. G* LATHAM, M.A., M.D,, F.R.S., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, &c. 
I From the above Wo^, the 

ElpNOAOGY pF INDIA. 

May be had separately, ^vo, 16s. 

* London . Jo*n Van Voonsr, 1, Pateritoster-row. 
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Just publiblied, Tenth Edition, price Is. 

the loss of TPJETH.” 

Vy And a.s now restuiod by the New Patent 
System of Self Adhesion without Springs, 
Wires, or Ligaturl'i, and also \^itllout extract- 
ing any Teeth or roots, or any painful operation ; 
the result of 20 ycais’ practice. By Thomas 
Howard, Surgeon Dentist to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of ranteibury. The invention is of im- 
portance to many pel sons, and those interested in 
it should read this treatise. 

*' A book, that will be read with pleasure and 
piofit by all who are about to seek dental advice, 
and ein mating from such qiiaiters may be relied 
uj)on.”- - HI iu kit nod's Ladita' Mcujaztm 

“‘This treatise should V>e read by all those who 
aie couipclled to lesort to artificial teeth, the 
?' Ill loir s jieat experience and acknowledged suc- 
'e gi\V‘ him a title to the reader’s confidence.’* 
— Tin Kent lit raid. 

“ Milch t^t is curious, and more that is valu- 
able, will biPbund in this tieatise on the Teeth.” 
— Hrifjhton lltrald. 

SiMi'iviN & Maiisiiall, and all Booksellers, or 
sent fioe by post by Mr. Howard, 17, George- 
stieet, Haiiover-scinare. 

MAGNIFICENT WOOD ENGRAVING. 
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With the practical illustrations of one the first 
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July 21 . 

London : Cocks and Co., New Burlington- 
s>treet, Publishers to the Queen and the Emperor 
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rjEIEL, AND OTHER POEMS. 

^ Fcp. 8 VO, price 28. 6 d. cloth. Also, 
Poems, by the Author of “Uriel.” New 
Edition {shortly). 

“ The grand poem ‘ Uriel.’ — The mo’st power- 
ful poet of our country and our times.” — IF. S. 
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“Power, emotion, and picturesqueness. . . . 
His chaiacters talk subtly and iinpressi\ely.” — 


Leader. 

“ Power working darkly The charm 

of that Song.” — Athemi’mi. 

“Sterling and active power Before 


us stretches the broad rich land of poetry. . . . 
*A man who can write thus would have done well 
in leaving his learning.” — Critic. 

London John Chadman, 8 , King William- 
street, Strand. 
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new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixei 
without* »i)rings, wires, or ligatures. They si 
jierfectly i-esemble the natural teeili as not to bi 
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observer. They wdll never ehauge colour o 
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26, CORNHTLL, OPPOSITE THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 

To Tka Drinkers.— War Cbina i» ended, the Treatj of Tien-Tain is aigned, and open coitt- 

munication with the Chinese^ Tea>grower is ft fact hejo&d jpecall. this is welcome news fur the Tsftr 
consumer, as the difficulty in'iproenring fine Tea has been gradually iacreaii&g fox years past, owing 
to the competition among thu Retail Beslen^ iii making, Cheapness — not GkrodasiB — their standard, 
thereby encouraging the im^rtation of low qualities. - Hence, out of an annua? consumption of 
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obvious to all consame^3 that it is diO^cnlt, if not almost impossiUe, to procure really *^fine Tea.” 

It is a fallacy to suppose low-priced Tea the |Cheapest, as it is deficient both in strength and 
flavour, and does not possess the healthful or exhilarating qualities of Fine moreoTer, as the 
duty and charges are the same on all desaiptions, it is erident that the common kinds are relatively 
the dearebt. 

Stiucuan Al9D Co., who have had thirty years’ experience in the wholesale trade, have long seen 
the want of a Retail Establishment where the public could depend upon always obtaining a really 

Fine” Tea, and have therefore opened premises as above, for the purpose of supplying the Finesi 
Teas at the lowest possible remunerative profit. 

It U their intention to sell Tea only,” making quality their sole study, whilst the piiees will be 
within the reach of all classes ; and to this end they will devote their great experience and ample 
capital iu purchasing only the best growths, either in China or England, as the state of the markets 
may jubtify, 

Straohan ani> Co. consider it necessary to sell only two qualities of Tea, vis., one for the Drawing- 
room, guaiMuteed to consist only of the finest and choicest Pickings ; the other a really strong useful 
dobcription, builabla for ordinary domestic purposes, and as they pledge themselves ** never to vary 
their ipulitie'^,” their prices will necessarily asc^d or descend with the Import market rates. 


PRESENT PRICfES ARB : — 8 . ( 1 , 

Black. — Tlie finest, or “Drawing-room” Tea 4 2 

,, Strong useful ditto, for Domestic purposes 3 2 

OiiECN. — The finest Gunpowder, Hyson, or Young Hyson 5 6 

,, Strong mseful kinds 3 8 


7 11*5 and upwards sent free of carriage within sixty miles of London, and a reduction of 2d. per 
lb. made on original packages of 40 and 80 lbs., which may he had direct from the Dock Ware- 
houses, and (Glared, if required, by the buyers own agents. J smallest quantity sold. 

The finest Assam, Flowery and Orange Pekoes, and Oolong kept, 
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Principal Manufactory, UEiiNEits Street, London. — Branch Manufactories, London Hoad, 
Liverpool ; Friar Gate, Derby ; and at 65, Castle Street, Bristol. 

SC’IIWErPE & Co , the Original luvonturs, and still by for tbs larf^est manufacturers in the world of these 
Inv.^luabltf preparations, reapccttully cautiun the public against the spurious articles sold under their names, con- 
taininK not a oarticle of Alkali, and but an impertect impregnation of Carbonic Acid. The temptation to tho 
interior Water is its low cost to the retailer, although pi many cases the consumer ia charged the same. To pre- 
serve the latter from this imposition, Schweppe’s Waters are all distinguishe^by a label with their name, bearing 
tho ro>al appointment. Their lettered bottle alone is no criterion, as many unprincipled makers fill those bottles 
tvith tlicir own manufacture, and pass it off for SCHWEPPE’S. It is requisite, therefore, to see the label, and 
that it rcpiesents the name of SCHWEPPE only 

SCHWEPPE’S LEMONADE is an agreeable refCoshing beverage, and, as a relief In cases of Fever and other 
inhani'iMtory complaints, is universally recommended by the Faculty, and they also strongly recommend their 

LIQUID MAGNESIA.—Aii elegant preparation, which their long experience in tho manufacture of Alkaline 
Waters enables them to produce in a state of tho greatest purity and strength. This valuable anti-acid is a cer- 
tain remedy in cases of Gout, Heartburn, Acidity of Stomach, and is particularly useful for GbUdren during the 
period of Dcniitlon. 

In Bottles, at U., ft. 6d., and 4;. 6d. each. 

It IS v\ ith much pride J. S. & Co. refer to the fact, that they continue regularly to supply the Royal Palaces at 
Windsor and London with the above Waters; a distinction which they have c:^oyed through many successive 
reigns; and that no other manufacture of the kind is so decidedly preferred by the Aristocracy, and the Pi^lic 
generally, of the United Kingdom. 

IMPORTERS OF GERMAN SELTZEfft WATER, direct firom tb^prings, in Pints and Quarts 
In conjunction with the above old- established business, J. S. and Oo. solicit the attention of the public to their 

fine SFock of 

foreign WINES, which they have been for some yt^avs most carefully selecting, comprising the whole range 
of Wines usually in demand, and at prices graduatlng*from those high quotations attendant on high and 
nre 'ju ihtu s, do«vn to tlie lowest price at which genuine, unadulterated Wines can be obtained. List of prices sent 
o'.i ap,ji j«tn)u. 

Collars, 27, 'Marshal Street, Keg^t Street. Office, ft I, Beroors Street. 
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Art. I. — Reform of Parliament. 

] . S( heme for a Iteform in Parliament, By nn ex-M.P. and a 
Tory. London: Hatchard. 1B5B. 

‘2 Pdiliamentary Reform, What and Where, By Mr. Henrj 
Budi, M.r, Second edition. Ridgway. 1858. 

J5. Lord Brougham’s Speech on Parliamontaiy Reform, in the 
Home of Lords, August 3, 1857. Eidgway. >657. 

4. Letter to the People on Reform in Parliament, and the 
House of Lords, By Sir Charles M. L. Monok. Ridgway. 
1858, 

5 A Few Words on Ballot and Reform, addressed to Lord 
John Russell. John Chapman, 1B»57. 

0. Also, On Reform in 1859. (A Second Letter.) By Ed- 
mund Potter, F.R.S. John Chapman. 1858. 

7. A Few Observations on the Ballot. Hatchard. 

8. Letter to Lord Lyndhurst, on the House of Peers, By John 
Fraser IMacqueen. 1850. 
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10. Register of Public BilU* Edited by Mr. James Bigg, 53, 
P arliame^t- street. 

T he English nation i!i slow to move, but it is very tenacious 
of R desire once conceivea. When Lord John Russell, 
as the mouthpiece of the old Wfiig C/overnment, uttered his 
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2 Reform of Parliament 

ill-advise<\ sentence concerning the “finality" of his mutilated 
Reform Bill, he caused a discontent yhich is not yet appeased. 
But for many years it Wja!a only the Chartist?/ and the extreme 
Radicals who were made actively hostile to the Whigs ; .since 
1848-9 the middle (dosses in general have been slowly but steadily 
coming round to the same poini of the compass. Lord Brougham, 
in his speech before the Lords on the impending Parliarnentary 
Reform, has expressed a strong opinion that there will not be any 
such movement now ns there was in 1881, because the pressure 
of evils is so much less now than it was then, when the popular 
force had been so long pent up. Nevertheless, there aic some 
collateral facts to he considered. Since 1848 the nation has 
learned how scandalously its rulers betray foreign liberty, by re- 
fusing to recognise n good cause when triumphant, as in Rome 
and Hungary, and to save liberties which they can save, and- arc 
bound to save, as those of Sicily. It has been seen that the 
betrayal of Hungary by Lords John Russell and I'nlraerslon 
brought upon us the Russian war, and that in the Russian war 
itself our loss, both of men and of money, was doubled, and tho 
fruits of victory lessened, by administrative mismanagement. 
Out of this rose the cry, almost new, for Administrative Reform. 
Since then, we have seen honours lavished on tho men who to 
the nation were ostensibly hlameable in the Crimea, while Sir John 
M'Neil and Colonel Tulloch, for performing the arduous duty of 
bringing niiglects to light, have been slighted, and all hut cen- 
sured. Stnl more recent are the terrible revelations conccniing 
the barracks. Those who desire administrative refonn— an im- 
portant section of the wealthier commoners— -are probably now 
convinced that there is some unseen hut prevalent influenoo 
hiassing ministers to evil, which cannot be removed without a far 
stronger infusion of democratic influence into Parliament than 
they dreamed of desiring seven years ago. These causes of dis- 
content are quite diiferent in kind from any which prevailed in 
1R3J, and they are not likely to be, in the long run, the less ener- 
getic, by less needing spasmodic expression or any demonstration 
of resort to force. Again, the great town constituencies have been 
cheated by a sham representation, which allots them only as many 
votes in Parliament as are possessed by the petriost troughs. 
There- is in thfe an elemtot of insult and deceit, which may, when 
the movement begins in earnest, ^rove oa|)able of stirring men’s 
minds ^ deeply as their non-repreSeaottKuon in 1881. It may, 
therefore, be unwise in Lord Brougham to impress. <»n his fellow- 
lords the hope 'that tlie country will be satisfied with such 
changes as he himself d^oribi?s, chaises esxpremdy adapted to 
liinder any perceptihre reij^ltop fhc balance of votes in Parliament, 
or any check 'to tiire propagation of adaumsfcrotivb incapacity. 



Hollow J^vpport from the Official Men. S 

If the peers are &o convinced that the ccumtry will not rise” as to 
insist on maintaining the sti'ongholds of Aalvorsation, the stream 
of the reforming spirit will presently set ju ttpon the Lords’ House 
with far greater e^ngth than upon t]ie Oommons. 

At the present moment this strange phenofhenon appears, that 
the leading statesmen of all parties have volunteered to declare for 
Parliamentary Beform, an® the Queen has recommended it iu her 
speech, before the nation collectively can he said to have moved. 
fUiL the statesmen— from Lord John Bnssell downwards— mean 
nothing else by it than an extension of the franchise in the towns, 
Avlnch will have no effect whatever on the votes of Parliament ; and 
l.oid .Tdbn Ilussoll coupled this with a scheme for the representa- 
tion of minorities, lest (forsooth) the reforming influence should 
hcoomo too powerful. Nor can wo forget how this statesman, 
professing to approve in theory Mr. Locke King’s measure for over- 
throwing tho iamous Chandos clause, yet opposed it oil the ground 
that he was himself intending to include it in hia atou Beform 
Bill ' We all remember the chorus of professions made at the 
oleotions by tho Aberdeen ministry ;»yet not one of them has prac- 
lieally shown earnestness in favour of a single measure of reform 
Min 0 brought in by independent members, nor any superfluous 
/cal in favour ol administrative reform. No other result can be 
I xpccted from such experience than that our leading statesmen 
will oppose every measure of reform, except when they can give 
it to the country os from themselves, as a boon ; or, rather, can 
pay it off to us as something for whioh they are to receive solid con- 
suloiations. Nevertheless, from a Parliament elected with so 
stioiig professions of reform as the present, few would have 
counted on the results which Colonel Sykes latefy recapitulated to 
lus constituents at Aberdeen :— 

“He would now say a few words on the subject of Beform. What 
w(*i 0 thoir prospects of a Beform Bill ? The Queen referred to the 
.subject iu her speech at the opening of Parliament, and the Whig 
ministry were pledged to it. The Conservatives on coming into power 
took that pledge upon their shoulders. Well, but what had been done f 
Mr. Caird moved for leave to bring in a bill to assimilate the 
Ir.mchise in Scotland and England. The Government and some 
leading ^^igs defeated the measure by 108 to 84. Mr. Locke King 
earned tfli second reading his bill to enla^ the county ^anohise, 
by 226 to 168, but tMs saceess sojnghtened even eome of hie Whig 
supporters, that he wouM not venture to carry the hill further. Mr. 
George Dundas introducud^'il bifl to improve tho registration of voters 
in counties, and lost it in a motiicm for ^ng into committee by 108 to 
96. Mr. Oox proposed to abolish the Septennial ParUaments, but hia 
motion teas negatived ig 264 to 67. I^*bhirteen divisions the independent 
Liberals sought to'oppose the Corrupt Braetkes Prevention Bill, which 
ought to be called ^ the Oisirupt Practices PbomoTION Bill,’ and were 
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defeated, tbe bill being carried at last by 93 to 60 votes. _ An attempt 
was" made by Mr Wiigbtsoii to aboUsl) the law by which members 
of the House appointed Jio office* most go ^ain to their consti- 
•tn^ts ; blit it was defeated,* .although it h^ » la>^ support of Con- 
servatives and almoshthe whole of the miig party in the House. A 
motaon for tfete by ballot (for whbh he voted) was lost by 294 to 197 
votes; whilst the only Liberal vote given was on Lord Hotham’s 
motion, that it was derogatory to membra to receive rewards for advo- 
cating private interests in the House.” 

A part of this apathy or inefficiency may be attributed to pri- 
vate insincerity : — observe what Colonel Sykes says of Whigs 
who voted with Mr. Locke King because they took fot granted 
he could not succeed ! Yet there are, we fully believe, other and 
deep causes at work, which, if not removed, will make future Par- 
liaments, however toide the franchise, disappoint us as much as 
the present*? and to this subject we shall aftenvards recur. 

It is for the aiiisana pre-eminently that access to the suffrage 
is desired. This is the class of the community which in the last 
thirty years has enormously increased in intelligence, moral 
worth, organization, and self-reliance : a class much higher lu 
independence of thought, and in social ability to speak aloud ns 
they think, than a very laa-ge part of the existing voters. We 
may add, that a large addition of the artisan-class to the franchise 
vroxild probably increase the freedom of members of Parliament 
themselves ; who now, tlu’oughtho mean and narrow minds of the 
constituencies, often prudentiully conceal their religious convic- 
tions, Tho artisans in general are hostile to hypocrisies : they 
do not dislike religious men, even when they have no religion 
themselves ; but'^they like ovciy man heartily to avow his mint!, 
Und any increase of tlieir influence will tend to emancipate public 
men flora a degrading bondage. But the real problem, of which 
no complete solution has perhaps yet been published, is — by 
what enactment can skilled artisans he admitted to vote without 
swamping them and us by an unintelligent mass, whether of pea- 
sants or of toAvn population. The “ rating clause,” as it is called, 


* Coloucl Sykes ought not to count this as the defeat of a likj||if measure. 
Ihe eristiug restriction prohablr does more ^larm than good; bt^tjiose who 

f ihold it do so from a wholesome jealousy of ministenal power ; and i/ it 
ouldgo larthcr, into the Amcrleait Van of abs<duiely pronibiting ministers 
be PTuralists, wc migdit rejoice that ffie. BadkmiiM have rejected the reform 
<on which the Whigs and so many of the Conservatives are bent. 

. We also miss (in the m Colonel Sykes’s speech before us) any allu- 
adon to the really liberal Act of l^t Scwkos, d* The AbolUion of the Property 
QnaMcatiop for Memtiers of Pailidbient.” This was simple and complete, 
being a mere abolition of statutes which never ought to have been passed ; and 
it Wits unencumbered with a tangle of exceptions. 
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aims al this, and it probably will unite zealous i*efonuers more 
completely than any other compromises 
After the claim of enfranchisementfortlte artisans, next in promi- 
nenco stands the question of the ‘ballot, ^bicli chiefly Oonoerns the 
tenant'f^mers and certain shopkeepers. This measure will con^ 
tinue to exo^^ much political interest so long (ts the Chundos clause 
islunimpairpd. It cannot be donbted that the tenaut-iarmcrs have 
largely partaken of the national movement, and that, since they 
have learned practically what the repeal of the coim-laws meant, 
they have ceased to desire to foster their landlords’ political 
power. They fret under the necessity of voting as they are bid ; 
and, if they could verte in secret, it is quite possible that the re- 
presentation of theless populous counties would be seriously afiected 
by it. How wide would be tbe result wc do not attempt to conjec- 
ture ; but the danger of this is the real reason why the aristocracy 
dread the ballot. As to the small town constituencies, the some 
remarks apply : but in tlie large towns, it is hardly probable that a 
secret vote, however convenient to a few, could affect the result of 
elections. Now, while we utterly condSmn the notion that cither 
tenant-farmers or shopkeepei’s shcAild be made to vote as certain 
rich persons desire, it deserves to bo considered, in any argument 
for the ballot, that there exist ample independent grounds for 
sweeping away the whole system of things which makes paeu 
desire secrecy; and that secrecy implies a state of mind highly dis- 
advantageous alike to the individual and to the commonwealth. 
If the system of petty constituencies bo destroyed, the desiie of 
tbe ballot for shopkeepers would be very greatly lessened. So, 
also, whenever Mr. Locke King’s clause is cai'ried, (as surely it 
must he, if the reform party has any degree of resolution,) it will 
add so largely to the county constituency tliaf the landlords will 
not be able to intimidate the mass, and will no longer have a 
motive to intimidate the farmera. When a class of men, by reason 
of their social position, dare not act a simple and bold part, they 
may claim either to bo relieved from a duty to which they are un- 
equal, or to be shielded from -enmity by some change of circum- 
stance. Either to disfranchise them, or to add largely to the 
constituency, would alike be an effective remedy. But to autho- 
rize them to vote in secret is not a sure safeguard to them, and 
fosterslilito permanence a public evil which ought to be transi- 
tory — the habit of secre<^ and evasion. Mr. Edmund Potter, in 
his certainly able and excelleatly-intended letter to Lord John 
Bussell concerning ballot, seems to us to omit the strongest 
arguments against it. The very plain and simple truth does not 
cross his mind, that men, Vi'bo from soeitd circumstances dare not 
speolc out, nve'by the veT’y fact incapapitated from healthful con- 
stitutional action. They eanuot. communicate freely with their 
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own representative, nor indeed can they perforin one of the fir&t 
duties of oitjzens, that of«aidiag to make and to diffuse sound 
pahlic opinion. As a joiy inay not give its verdict without hearing 
evidences nnd as each iu^er must' try to convince the rest, where 
they differ ; so in political question# (umaioi^y (even though oou- 
scions of its^uperiorVotingpoweir) is hound to Katen to the argu- 
ments of the romoHty. Deliberation and free communioaition of 
opinion must precede voting, if the vote is to have moral weight ; 
and if we are to give any political verdicts, whetlrer on measures 
or on men, we have a mutual duty of receiving and imparting. 
He who dares not tell, for the guidance and aid of others, to what 
judgments lie has arrived— and why— is not fit for publie political 
action at all. He may ask us to resone him from his false posi- 
tion, hut not to establish him in it. Surely freedom was never 
yet advanced by men whose tongues ore tied. The enthu^iasjjjtc 
word, tlie public act, the clear argument, the honour given whfi^' 
honour is due, the hiss and contumely against all that is base or 
incompetent; the determined public pledge of freeman to free- 
man and to the noble oauSe these are the civilian’s means of 
rallying his countrymen to thfe nght side. These weapons are 
wielded in England without asking leave or piivilege. The nght 
vote clenches the matter in law, but unless pleniifal free discus- 
sion precede, the right vote will not he attained. If, instead of 
tohing away the motives for intimidation we try to screen the 
voter by secrecy, espionage over his words and company may 
follow. At present, provided that tlie gi'cat man gets the smaller 
man’s vote, he is satisfied, and does not ask or care whet the- 
other tlnnks : but if, under the ballot, he shall get a pro^nise of 
his Vote, or some evasive half-promise, while the actual vote is 
hidden from him, 'it is more than probable that be will send 
agents to sound the voter's poUtics and dog hi« movements : nay, 
bitter and determined landlords might, on trifiing suspicion, eject 
tenants expressly in order to inspire terror, so that the existing 
misery might be inereased, Thei^ topics are< forcibly and con- 
cisely stated in a pampiilet of three page# ooneeming the ballot, 
from whiob we wiU only take a passage quoted from Lord Bacon : 

“ He that is secret must he a dissembler in some d^gee. For men 
are. tpo cunning tq suffer a man to keep an indifferent carriage ll^ween 
both, and to be aecret, without swa^g ti>e balance on either side. 
They win so beset a man with questions mid draw him on, and pick it 
out ef him, that wiibput an 'absurd silence/ n# ffntst show an inclina- 
tion one way; or if he do hot, tbey will gather Us tnttch by his sileiioe 
aa by his speech. As for equlvoeattofcts Or oraoufov speeobesf’-tb^ 
eannot hold out long ; so that no joe' secret, ^leept h# give 

himself a little scope of dissiocEvlatiei)}, wiffcK is (sia it wore) but the; 
skirts or train <rf secrecy.” • - ^ 
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Even uow, before «|)f cfaaaga in tile ficeoiQtuse, commereial ne- 
cei^eitiee are worifiiog ii3t favoaa: o( tbe farmer s free vote. Under 
free trade, the landloi>d itiereaeitigly fijod§ tiie benefit, if not the 
neceesaty, of a superior elass oftenant%/mdaefceooi»»a$.he resolves 
to get t^ante of wealflb*. ImowledgOMan^ energy,^ he is forced to 
give loag and rtmoonoe ^tempts at*int^i4^n. But 

Stbougb,. for the mere sake oi reiHstfeDg that evil, the ballot 
seems to be an insuffieient and an objectionable remedy^ xnuah is 
probably to be said for it as part of a machinery for cheapenw^ 
elections. To have removed the property^qualification from 
members of pariiameut is wholly useless, unless a stop be put to 
the expeueea of elections: and if none can become oUr repre- 
sentatives but those whoj besides giving their time freely to 
public business, can also pay down a fine of some thousands for 
the pleasure of serving us, our ohoiqe of good servants must 
always be wretchedly narrow. No imaginable arrangement of 
the sufii’dge can enable a constituency to attain the services it 
would w’lsh, until this fundamentjil evil is removed; which will 
increase with every enlargement of the franchise^ Every consti- 
tuency ought, hy a special rate upon itself, to pay all the lawful 
and reabonable expenses of every election : and in order to bring 
these to a minimum, some system of voting papers, logally col- 
lected, w’ould much conduce. But %uoh a use of the ballot would 
not lead to secrecy, any more than in our municipal elections. 

Anotlier piineiple, of which nothing used to be heard in past 
days, IS of far greater importance than any mtemion of the 
liaiichise; and that is, the mode of its distnbution. This has 
become known in the last fifteen years, under a call for Equal 
Electoral Districts;’' and tliough it is easy to refute and deride 
tliib, when it is claimed os with arithmetical precision, we must 
not allow dust to be thrown into our eyes by such reosoners. Mr. 
Briglii, witli that clearsightedness which belongs to liis simply 
moral view, has justly declared the existing distribution to be 
dishonest, and the re- adjustment of it tp he the cardinal question* 
“ I beg of you,” says lie, to his Birmingham constituents, be as 
watchful and as jealous as you please on the [extension of the] 
franchise; but never take your eyes for one moment from the 
alV important question of the distribiitiou of members; for in 
tliat lies the great subject of dispute^*' It is not neoeasa^ hero 
to go into any details of statistics'. The few which Mr. Brighti 
himself quoted amply $Ufflce. • la the isane county of Yorkshire^ 
ten bproughs with a of 80^000 return 16 members 

while eight boroughs with % populiation of 62»0,(100 return 
14 members. Bucldnffhciip^^e, wfth a popnlation of 16^000, 
sends 11 members; Binniiai^atn, ft6S,OOQ, sends only tmo, 
Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and *WJitshire have boroughs, of 
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which the collective, population is but half that of Binningham, 
yet they return 34 membeft to Parliament. Anomalies such as 
these ate not accidental, nor will they be lessened by the extension 
of the franchise. It cannet be pretended that the little boroughs 
are thus favoured because they arc wealthier or more educated, 
or because a larger part of then* are voteh; the inequalities are 
as glaring and monstrous when constituencies, or when wealth, 
as when inhabitants are compared. Those inequalities have, of 
bourse, been ever on the increase since the great Reform Act of 
1832 ; but in that Act itself (although so great a convulsion was 
needed to extort it from the Peers) there was not an eflbrt at 
giving to the great constituencies more than a voice in I'arliament. 
Even the metropolis got but a small fraction of the influence 
due to it. Whether one compares the large towns to the coun- 
ties or to the small boroughs, or, again, the counties with one 
another, the inequalities are found far too vast to have been 
overlooked by any statesman. 

Lord Grey obtained in 1832 as much as he could in the right 
direction ; Wt in regard to the w'eight in the legislature appor- 
tioned to diflerent parts of the same class in the community, his 
bill did nothing whatever. It did not even advance the right 
theory. The existing system is indefensible from any honest 
conservative point of view. The elements to which the conser- 
vative theory assigns the function of constituting Parliament, are 
wealth and education. It is then perfectly monstroub, that, as 
BOW, a hundred men in a petty town should have equal weight in 
Parliament with a thousand or two thousand in a large town ; 
when the latter are indeed superior both in wealth and in intel- 
ligence. But the prncticurmeaning of it is, that by intimidating 
■or managing the householders of the little towns, the opposers of 
wholesome and necessary movements may be able to retard every 
needful reform till thirty years later than it might otherwise have 
been had. This is the whole meaning of the juggle. A decided, 
powerful, permanent majority — ^not for Whig supremacy, but for 
true national interests, (in which are included all rightful honour 
to the Crown and to the worthy part of the Peerage) — is essen- 
tial to such an onward movement of our institutions as shall 
elevate our lowest people, educate the millions, stop drunkenness, 
prostitution, and crime, make labour really honourable, and end 
the scandal among us of wretched penury side by side with 
fabulous luxuiyr. Nothing short '"of such a permanent majority 
will stiffieo against the pertiaaoious resistance of the House of 
Lords. But a reform also of that House is essential, nor must 
we regard, our task as done until it is effected. It pmst follow at 
oHce upon the reform of the Gomipons, and before the reforming 
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energy is damped ; for which reason it is not at all too early now 
to discuss the topic, • 

Mr. Rich, in his well-considered, pamiphlet on Reform, has 
given a rightful prominence Ito this* question, which has been 
undervalued by the Radical party,* including the Chartists. It 
has been imagined By many# that if once an out-and-out 
“popular” House of Commons could he attained, the Lords 
would of course submit, and become permanent ciphers; and 
there has been a real unwillingness wth this class of reasoners to 
entertain the problem of a reform of the House of Lords, lest it 
give them “ a new lease of hfe” ! Now if any one desires a revo- 
lution by the strong hand, after Parisian fashion, we. will not 
argue with him against it, at least just now ; but wo say, it will 
not be easier to get it after than before a reform of the Commons ; 
(probably it will be harder ; for reforms, by contenting many, 
and by showing wlmt can be done by legal means, weaken the 
impulse to violence) ; on the other hand, no imaginable reform 
of the (’ommons will ever induce the Lords to annihilate tliem- 
sclves voluntarily. They will be an unmanageable drag on an 
active House of Commons, unles<? reformed, and will damp every 
popular ministry with chill and irresolution. As Mr. Rich well 
says ; — 

“ The minister of the day is coerced by a power stronger than the 
House of Commons ; not stronger than the House of Commons when 
it is angry, and when it is backed up by an angry country ; but stronger 
on the long run ; stronger by the permanence of its members, their 
marked social pre-eminence, their vast numbers and interconnexion ; 
and above all, stronger by that attraction of cohesion which it exergises 
over its natural and constitutional rivals.’’ 

The last words imply Mr. Rich’s disapproval of allowing mere 
rich men in the Commons to be created hereditary peers, the 
desire or hope of which corrupts tho popular spirit in the liOwer 
House. To check this tendency, he would also wish a defined 
rank and honour to be given to every member of the House of 
Commons, as next to the Queen and the Lords a measure the 
importance of which may perhaps be found greater tho more 
closely it is examined. 'J'he mode of reforming the Lords which 
Mr. Rich contemplates, is fundamentally the same as that which 
Lord .PalmerstouAccepted from his Chaiicollor, and utterly spoiled 
by careless and wayward treatment. To restore Life-Peerages 
is the fundamental principle ;* but in order that they may not 
involve the evil which Sir Charles M. L. Jlonck piteously depre- 
cates,— a sham nobility, the creatures and tool of the Crown,— 
no new peers ,at all ought be made, whether merely for life or 
hereditary, except in aocoidancd with a definite address of the 
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Commons to tho Crqwn. Considejing how empty often are tbe 
henchos of the Lords, one* may believe that a large immediate 
creation^ of eminent person? to be life-i)eer8 ■would be of great 
valne- A Hops© time reinforced would soon reform many of its 
own evils ; especially the soandtilous vote by proxy, which enables 
peers to rote unthont hearinfjt cleha^e, and eVen without knowing be* 
forehand what topics are going to be debated. Indeed, as Mr. Rich 
remarks, a peer who dies in tlie antipodes may now give a casting 
■wctc in Westminster six weeks after ho is dead and buried. To 
keep the number of about 4150 peers would req^uire a sensible 
yearly addition of lifo-peers, since vei'y few would bo created 
under the age of fifty. If as many as ten peers were annually 
created by address and solemn commendation of the Commons, 
not only would this keep up a steafH' sympathy in the Upper 
House witli all the newer seniimonts of tne nation, but it would con- 
stitute the highest sort of recognition which a meritbrio us civilian 
can receive — far superior to those honours which arc shared by 
the sycophants of a coiii't, or tlie convenient tools of a ministry. 

Unfortunately, the topic of Parliament ary Reform is looked at 
chiefly from what we may call “ the latitude of the hustings." 
Those sides of the subject are made most promineut which will 
gain most noisy applause and attract most votes. The changes 
in whicli individuals have (or think they have) a pei'sonal inte- 
rest, ore made much of; those wdiich concern only the welfare ol 
the nation are put into a corner and excite no enthusiasm. To 
the nation it is of great importance that members of Parliament 
should not be put to large expense, but should receive visible dig-- 
should not be overworked, should not bo eluded aud kejii in 
the dark by official mystification, should not receive obligations 
from the ministers, snould. not be indiflerent to the opinion of the 
constituencies ; and that those who I’epreseni a large rnajority 
should not be outvoted by the representatives of a small minority ; 
but whether, in a particular towm, two members are sent to Par- 
liament by the votes of 3000 or of 1 0,000 persons is scarcely of 
the slightest importance to the nation, — ^will scarcely affect the 
passing of a single measure. It does but satisfy the aspirations, 
or soothe the piide, of the individuals admitted to vote. Neverthe- 
less, the refonn most paraded by Chartist orators on the one side, 
and by I.ord John Russell with all his party on,the other, is, ex- 
tension of the franchise ; and it is cu^i0^r3 to see, in a pamphlet 
lying belbrc us, (by an Ux-MnP. and a Tory,*') what the 
shrewdi^^ pOBservatives arc beginning to think of this. Writing 
us a Tory^^ to convince Tories, he proposes a universal suffrage 
for all who have paid^ local taxes: — ^ 

“I would therefore propose in the new Eefonw he,) 

** that ever^ 4 nan of full duly registered as having paid kis rates * 
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and taxes o» m and mi receiving ahne or ekariiy, tdutll 

have am vote, and one vofy onti^,for the dorqugh or oomi^ vt tokioh he 
is so registered. It tas» first l>e supposed; th«b this is * universal 
su&ag^’->«nd so much oi^eiada oa a name that I ma/ be hardly lis- 
tened to {<jr,oxeti suggesting' it ; but. it is believed that in its effect it 
will not increase materiaHy, if at idl, the numlter of votes now given, 
while it increases the nuntb^ pf persons voting. There is no question 
that the principle that makes this proposal approach to universal suf- 
frage is, i^t every man contributing to the necessities, of the State 
should be entitled to his sui&age ; and this is coeval with the most 
ancient right of voting, or ‘ scot mid lot,* as it was called ; and on this 
account whatever fear may be excited on the score of universal suffrage, 
its antiquity is not unworthy of the attention of Conservatives. In- 
deed, the strong Conservative Government which has resulted lately in 
France from ‘universal suff^pge’ may well encourage us not to bo 
frightened by the name, more especially when, as there, it is limited to 
one vote.” 

Tile acute writer discerns, what popular orators and the people 
tlicmseh’bs generally overlook, that more depends on th® mode in 
wJiicJi the vote is taken than on l^c number of persons admitted 
to vote. He is not afraid of suffrage co-extonsive with direct 
luxation, provided that each voter has hut one vote. No doubt 
lie expects that in a large part of country and town the influ- 
ence either of landlords or of clergy will prevail with the poorest 
houbeholders, and that in other parts a Tory candidate will often 
chance to be elected by a mere minority, because the other party con- 
centrate their votes on a single favourite; a result which may very 
easily happen if each elector con only vote for one. Now we will not 
dogmatize on so difficult a subject as the probable worlang of this 
plan : but if, for argument's sake, we may suppq&e that the dashing 
('hancollor of the Exchequer were to bring forward Mr. Bright’s 
oun “rating" franchise, coupled with the comlition of a single 
vote, the proposal would excite the utmost confusion and panic 
in the Libert ranks. Few indeed of the leaders wonld know 
whether to receive the measure with hostility or with satisfaction ; 
and those who opposed it would he in alai^ lest the Chartists 
should welcome it greedily. Our only security against a marring 
of reform by the Tories is in giving cardinal promiaenoo to the 
doctrine of proportionate reprasentarion. 

The country does not want reform in the Oornmons as an end^ 
but as a meant to wiser policy and better adnunistration. It has- 
felt, felt deep fn the heart, that*thero is a secret poww which per- 
verts the policy and nnns the administration— -a power not in the 
Parliemmit, hut behind it, whether in the Horse Gitarda, the 
Peers, or elsewjiere. This secret power will not be suhdnw by 
one effert, but will die bajd ; fcff the love of ease, the 4e«ir« of 
honour and of tvealth without effort are indeed undying ti^den^ies 
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in man. We ^yttnt a long series of organic reforms in detail, such 
ns the nation cannot agpr9e *upon collectively, but such as must bo 
carried by the energy of a new House of Parliament in a Series of 
years. Above all things then let all talk of a “ final settlement" 
be rejected. No ministers have any right to do what the Grey 
ministry did— treat tfieir own mfeasure as a “compact” between 
the nation and the Peers, and engage for the nation that, if the 
Peers shall grant so much, the nation shall not use the conces"- 
sion ns an engine for extorting more. To engage this, is to sacri- 
lice the end to the means. Without greater publicity, without' a 
destruction of secret diplomacy and of the abuses of patronage, 
we might os well ha\e rotten boroughs as not. We are disposed 
flatly to reverse a saying of Lord John Russell's on this subject. 
At least, if we remember, some twenty;three or twenty-four years 
ago he was represented to say, that a nation could not nfi'ord to 
bo always mending its machinery. On the contrary, (until it has 
attained a strictly self-regulating system, if that be possible,) it 
cannot afford to neglect annual mendings. Internal* organic 
chairgcs are needed within Parliament itself, in order to render 
Parliament duly competent to' its own business ; these perlniiis 
cannot be originated from without, or certainly not now. It is 
natural for the multitude to think, and congenial to demagogues to 
represent, tiiat want of will to do as the nation ivishes and claims 
is the worst, or indeed the only, disease of Parliament. Perhaps 
this is even more false tlian true. When the nation has any dis- 
tinctly known and pronounced will, the House of Commons, even 
constituted as it is, strains its own conscience to gratify the 
nation ; little complaint indeed is called for on that side. Rut 
the nation has seldom any distinctly pronounced judgment : its 
representativefl also find the multiplicitytof affairs embarrassing, 
practical questions dark and uncertain, the routine of Pnilininent 
entangling, precedents strong, philosophy weak, opinions among 
honest men conflicting ; in consequence of all this, how to \ ote 
is a grave perplexity, and how to frame enactments is much 
graver. Many ardent-minded votaries of "manhood-suffrage” 
appear to think that, if they could attain the happy goal at which 
the Parliamentary representatives were the willing and self- aban- 
doning spokesmen of the million.s, no substantial difficulty would 
remain. But the difficulty inheres in the enormous mass of 
tangled affaii's which come before ParRament, in tho necessary 
limitations of human capacity, in tho want of legislative training 
with mongf, in the strength of routine, and in the pre-occupation 
of legislators with other business — -whether with their Own private 
concerns or public official duties. It is pnly requisite to take up 
a tingle &ct of Parliament, and ^ee its extravagant length, the 
number of clauses, the technical and minute details which fill 
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them, and it shotild be clear that no pgilancJb can hinder an in- 
finity of blunders. ' 

, We have in our hands a copious p'amphlet^ published in 1829, 
bofoi'e the Keform Bill of Lord Grey could have been dreamed of, 
in which many of these Invetera^ evils are energetically exposed. 
The author is a Mr. William Wickens.* It is remarkable that he 
dwells on the difficulty of persuading anybody that the enormities 
which he describes existed still while ho wrote. When Sir Bobert 
Peel (Mr. Seorctaiy Peel of that day) road out to Parlianient 
some of the monstrosities of legislation, the House became con- 
vulsed with laughter, but supposed the fault to lie with a past day, 
not with itself. The same difficulty comes upon our argument 
now : the nation, conscious tliat it is on the whole improving, and 
knowing that public men are not fools, will not believe that tiiey 
can do things excessively foolish. It underrates the ever-increas- 
ing pressure of affairs contingent on an expanding empire and 
growing population. We frankly avow that, under every possible 
rcfiiilntion, we regard a considerable disorder in the proceedings 
of I’nrlinment to be inevitable, and that to reduce this to its mini- 
mum. is all that can bo aimed at. There will ever remain plenty 
of ground for sarcastic criticism of its “ experimental legislation.” 
AV'^ith a certain class of powerful minds this topic is so common a 
giouud of attack that, to clear the way for what we have to say 
with them against Parliament, it may be well to mark out first 
where we do not venture to complain. 

That Acts should be passed one Session, amended the next, and 
the amendments again amended, until even the most practised 
lawyer can scarcely know what is the law, is undoubtedly a grave 
evil. That this evil, so pointedly exposed by Mr. Wickens, has 
in the last thirty years'* at all abated, perhaps it mdy be impossible 
to show. Mr. Toulmin Smith’s veiy valuable publication, “ The 
Parliamentary Remembrancer” (published every week during the 
session), exhibits plentiful illustration of this perpetual botching. 


♦ “To ' alter, amend, and explain,’ are terms *bf .... never-ceasing re- 
currence in parliamentary phr^cology .... At one time we had contem- 
plated enumerating the Acts within a given period, headed with one or other 

of the terms wo mention But the list would have left unnoticed a 

throng of other Acts essentially of the same description ; Acts for ' removing 
doubts,! for ‘ rectifying miatSkcs,’ for ‘ relieving from the provisions,’ for ‘ de- 
ferring the commencement,’ for * fatilitaling the execution,’ for ‘ making fur- 
ther provision and further regulating and extending the powers’ of Acts, &c.’’ 
'VVickens, pp. 40, 41. Out W Mr. Wickens’s specimens of tile tides of Act!,, 
we select that of the latetf date, 1827 : “ An Act for continui^ to his Mawsty 
for one year ce^^tain duties pn Personal Estates, Offices, and Foosions iu Eng- 
land } end also for certain duties on Swar imported.” patebdng of hete- 

rogeneous topics into one Act is oni the monstrosities, whichj*it seems, the 
picbput generation has really amended. 
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The efvtl, we presiim6, would be immensely lessened, if Paidiament 
were to discriminate between laws and ordinances, and, confining 
its own action to short and simple laws, -were to delegate the 
making of necessary ordinances, sometimes to the Queen’s minis- 
try, sometimes to local executive^ sometimes to mtmicqoal bodies. 
But unless in this way, or in some other way, the Acts can he 
reduced to a twentieth part of their length, — in other words, unless 
Paidiament shall retrace its steps, (a very hard thing to do,) and 
instead of studying to confound the duties of legislation and 
administration, shall study to separate them, endless error is to 
be expected. A severe wisdom will censure them for not adopt- 
ing new principles, where nothing else can attain the right ends 
of legislation. Yet even if everything were done in this direc- 
tion which the most ardent reformer can desire, — if our laws were 
as short ns those of the Code Napoleon,-— if a body of practised 
lawyers commented on and interpreted every hill before it received 
a final sanction ; still it would be impossible to avoid experimental 
legislation, with the series of amendments which it entails. In 
politics, as in religion, men do but grope their way towards trutii, 
and proceed by slow, pcrliaps by painful steps. If the philoso- 
pher in his study knows the real and exact right, he would yet he 
absurd to expect a practical Parliament to delegate law’-makiug to 
him. Because they are more ignorant, they do not know that Jic 
is the wise man. Even where he attains what may be called de- 
monstration (as in questions of trade and currency), they cannot 
follow his proof; hut are gradually converted, after along series 
of experiments and of blunders. In questions where police, and 
trade, and morals are mixed — questions which abound more and 
more as commercial a'elations develop themselves — no other legis- 
lation seems p^sible than tlic tentative anti experimental. Thus, 
we do not Idame Parliament that laws concerning bankruptcy, 
imprisonment for debt, liabilities and rights of p^fytnership, treat- 
ment of juvenile oftenders, mitigations of one clastic t>f punishments 
and sharpening of others, and very many other subjects, have 
been and are frequently amended and I’e- amended. If central 
legislation is to be the single overruling principle, empirical 
enactment must he endured as the least of evils, though it need 
not be lengthy, verbose, detailed, confused. At the same time, 
we must add that the evils of change a strong objection to 
such a centralizing of legislation. United States, by*aIlow- 

ing each Jkart of the Union to legislate separately, obtains for the 
whole th€^’'l»4r€tntage of learning from the experimental legislation 
of each,p«CTt.» 

Altogeth^, we ore labouring under the tvil of too little organi- 
zation. In ancient days, when our population was but a fraction 
of what it now is, and when the separate municipalities fulfilled a 
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much larger function in the -political life than now, the duties of 
Parliament were comparatively few, ovnn if in theory they may 
have been aa multtfarious. Twp great classes of duties devolve on 
Forli&nent, so -diUhreni in their naturethat they might with great 
propriety have been as^^ed to distinct assemblies. The first is 
purely legislative , repeal bad laws, to amend the defective, to 
construct new enactments suggested by the growth of society ; in 
short, to keep the law in harmony with the advance of the na- 
tional conscience. The second duty, is to aid or check the ad- 
ministration, to give suitable votes of supply, to revise the foreign 
policy, to approve of treaties, to reprove the executive when it is 
cither illegal or impolitic. Among some celebrated nations of 
antiquity — we almost suspect among all free nations — these 
duties belonged to different bodies. Laws were sanctioned by a 
popular assembly in one state^ by a religious assembly in another; 
but to control and aid the administration belonged to a senate. 
Wc refer thus moraentai’ily to ancient constitutionalism, only to 
give the greater weight to the precedent of the United States in this 
matter, a precedent of whioli mapy Englishmen unjustly make 
light, beeau&c, from other causes, there is far loss freedom in the 
United States collectively than we desire. Let us fully admit to 
our most'eonservative reformers that there are many evils in the 
form which democracy has taken in the Northern States ; yet 
assuredly neither the democracy itself nor its evils (at whatever 
amount they may be reckoned) have anything to do with the 
separation of functions between the Congress and the Bepresenta- 
tivc Houses of the sopurate States. The A ssembly of Massachusetts 
or of New York is strictly a legislative body, having no control 
whatever over the President and his cabinet. ,On the other hand, 
the Congress is scarcely'a legislative body at all; it can only 
pass measures on the very limited number of subjects which are 
prescribed to it by the fundamental articles of the Union. Yet 
the Congress has^ihe specific control of the central executive, to 
which it is both feeder ond fly-wheel. By a peculiarity of that con- 
stitution (wliich we here pass without praise or blame) the Presi- 
deut, being elected by the direct votes of the nation, cannot be 
displaced by Congress ; but it might have been otherwise. He 
might have been the creature of Congress, and liable to he re- 
moved by an adverse vq)te ; which would have assimilated his 
position (^11 more nearly to t]iat of an English minislry. As 
things stand, the Congress has, like our House of Lords, a large 
control of the miuistry, but has not, like our Commonst-a power 
of disjglacing it. This relation of things between the iknjgress 
and the Houses of Bepresentotives might still subsist, hven if the 
constituent communities were highly aristocratic, which is indeed 
practically true of the Southern States. Democracy, as such, is 
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neither child nor parent of the separation of functions which wc 
are discussing ; but, whatever evils are contingent on democracy, 
would be iinmensely increased, if. the Congress, like our Parlia- 
ment, could absorb into il^elf the legislative powers of the sepa- 
rate Assemblies. ]t,may indeed be laid'dpwn as certain that the 
confusion hereby involved, and the derangements of law and jus- 
tice consequent on such a centralized democracy, would, as in 
other well-known cases, lead men to long for a despotic master. 
The separation of functions, of which we speak, thus undoubtedly 
tends to order, and, having nothing to do with slarvery or demo- 
cracy, ought not to bear any part of that blame from which Ame- 
rican institutions cannot be vindicated. 

Wc have difficulty in thinking that the distinction of functions 
on which we are insisting can he obscure to any one; but inas- 
much as few Englishmen follow American pohtics closely, we 
beg leave to set forth somewhat in detail the different sorts of 
subjects which occupy the attention of our Parliament. And, 
first, we take the topics Avhich may be called legislative, in con- 
trast to those which are in some sense administrative. 

Under the legislative head fall a vast number of public bills, 
which do not involve party &i)irit at all, except when any mis- 
mouHgemeut or misjudgmeiit may offei; to a politicaropponeut 
some opportunity to thrust at a minister ; or wijen some sinister 
interest lends Government astiay, especially the desire of irre- 
sponsible patronage. Opening Mr. James Pigg’s Index of the 
Bills brought iu during the session of 1857, and taking it alpha- 
hetically as it stands, we find : — Abjuration. Abolition of J’ass- 
ing Tolls. Abolition of Turnpike Trusts. Accessories and 
Abettors Bill. Administration (Probates of &c.) Adnunistra- 
tors. j^dulteErations. Adulterers’ klurriages. Agents (Eraudu- 
lent 'I’nistees). Aggravated Assaults. Agricultural Statistics. 
Aldershot (Public Health). Alehouse Licensing 

Of the fourteen firet topics we have omitted one, entitled 
“ Admiralty (Chatham Lands Bill),” for enabling the Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty to purchase certain lands in the Parish 
of Chatham. This is in one aspect a private bill ; in another, is an 
aid given to the administration. Of the other thirteen, two in- 
volved much party spirit. The bill of Abjuration, intended to 
admit the Jews to Parliament, was casf out by Lord Derby and 
the Peers, though supported by ^r. Disraeli in the Commons. 
Even thus therefore was an open question with the Tories. The 
bill to marriage to a divorced adultei’cr or adulteress, also 

encoimtered great animosity from the High Church party. On 
the o^et eleven bills (eleven out of thirteOT) there is no natural 
reason why the -course of legislation must be stopped by party 
spirit: we mean, taking mon as‘they are, with all their infirmities. 
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AVe next open at random Mr. Toulmin Smitli’s index of tlie bilk 
of ISoS, to make a like trial. His second column runs : — Church 
Jiates Abolition (oi*) Commut«ition. \ .Circuits of the dudges. 
Colonization'*^ (of India). Commcrporative Services, (’oinmon 
Law Procedure Act Amendment. Commons Inclosure. Con- 
solidated Fund.* Consolidation of the Law. Conspiracy to AFur- 
der. Consular Service and Appointments.* 

Of these ten bills, seven belong to a properly legislative body. 
Three (marked by an asterisk) are concerned with the administra- 
tion, for to this head we presume Indian colonization at present 
must be referred. Of the seven legislative bills, two were much 
embroiled by strong feeling; that on church rates, be(*ause it 
touches religious controversies; that on conspiracy to murder, 
because it was introduced by the executive Government under 
threats and insults from a foreign potentate. "JTie other five 
hills, or half of the ten, are unconnected with the divkions of 
party, or anything to discompose tranquil judgment. 

There is yet a third class of bills, neither properly legislative 
nor administrative, whicli enormonsly complicates the diifies of 
Parliament; and which in our opinion ought not to come before 
it at all, except for some final confirmation, which (in nil but 
('xccptional cases) would be as much a thing of course as tho 
t^>ueen's sanction — we moan tho private bills. More than once 
in this journal, and in many other more widely extended publica- 
tions, ])rote&ts have been made against the private bills ; but 
there is a circumstance connected with them which we have no- 
wdiere seen so pointedly brought out um by Mr, Toulmiu Smith 
('‘ Parliamentary Uemernbrancer,'* p. 14). 

“ The distinction (says he) of private and public bills is not a 
technical one, but is of the highest practical importance, both to tlie 
functions of Parliament and to the well-being of every place. A pp tv v rn 
hill proceeds from those concerned; it conies into the Ilouse on their own 
petiiim as its essential foundation. It passes the review’' of Parliament 
only in order that care may be taken that, in assenting to what ib thus 
set down, no common right, nor any interest of other party than that 
petitioning, may be injuriously affected. In the case of a jpubltc bill, 
leave is asked by one member of the assembly of all the members 
equally and directly interested. ... In the case of a public bill, 
the House deals directly with what concerns all : in the case of a pri- 
vate hi^^ itsfunctidn is to t^ke care that no individual or special local 
community gains ang advantage a^*the expense of the rest.^’ 

Now if this be the true constitutional and legal positiOB, Par- 
liament, ia assoutiug to the i}etition of a private bill, is strictly 
performing a jujlicial function. t One or more individuals vir- 

■ ‘ ' " #' ■ 

t Undoubtedly this is true, and even Aill more clearly true, as to nuny of 
the Administrative bills: as, when Parliament sits to judge, whether iMr. J. 

[Vol. LXXI. No. CXXXIX.]— Ne^ Series, A^ol. XV. No. I. (J 
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tuaily abk of it tlie question, “ Shall I be iDjuiing any one by suoh 
and such a ooiivse ? ” or, “ Shall we be injuring one another by 
this or that conti*«ct ? ’’ to rejdy, No," is to pass tho bill. 
Looking at it Irom this addp, tho retention of this function by 
rai'liament would seem to belong to primitivo barbarism. ■ It is 
as though Queen Victoria w'ere at this day to sit in tho gate of 
the city, iind hear causes and give awards, bocau&e primitivo kings 
sat on the bench as judges. As tho business of a king is not to 
judge, but to see that good judges be appointed ; &o the place of 
Parliament is not, to judge'if whether a particular canal may bo 
made, or a particular town improved, without wrong to the public, 
hut to seoure that there shall ho in each locality vigil.int guardians 
of the public interests to decide such cases authoritatively. 

In a single page of the “ Parliamentary liemembraucer " wo 
find the following private hills brought into the House of Com- 
mons owly last session : — Liverpool Improvement ; Tjondon and 
North-Western Railway (Extension from Iiongsight) ; Manchester 
Assize Court House ; Clyde Navigation ; Haslingden and Raw- 
tenstall Water; LiskearJ and IjOv© Union Canal Company’s 
Railway; Edinburgh and (ilasgow, and Stirling and Uunferniliiic 
Railways ; Crystal Palace District Gas; Cromford and High Peak 
Railway ; Aberdeen, Peterhead, and Fraserburgh Railway ; Mid- 
Kent Railway (Bromley to St. Marycray) ; Brentford and Rich- 
mond Railway; North Yorkshire and Cleveland Railway; Windsor 
New Road ; Isle of Wight Poor. 

In such a farrago Parliament collectively of course exorcises 
no judgment, any more than the Queen does. A few incinbeis 
decide this way or that, ofteuer from private than I'rom public 
reasons. But (wltat the nation needs to take to heart) in many 
of these affairs Parliament outsteps its rightful functions, and 
becomes tlie encroaching power — a real usurper on the liberties 
of others. Bills are brought in for the “ regulation ” of a parti- 


Silk Bufkiualvam or tho Raiah (or people) of Satlara have been injured by the 
Bast India Coinpany ; wbetber Mr. Barber deserves pecuniary compensation 
for nnjiist and severe punishment inflicted on him by error ; whether certain 
p^sons are entitled to share in indemnity-money wbicb lias been paid to 'the 
British treasiuy, &c. &c. When it is a recrived principle of En^ish morality, 
that in deciding the pettiest quesfious a jurytfhali be bettnd by high religious 
formalities to mye a verdict according Justice, it may seem wonderful that 
no suoh k^mmities are assumed by Farliamcnt. Bat this would not suit the 
Miuistefii^*! fthe in that case would not be able to carry thear pre-arranged 
schemes by tne inflaences and tools of party. 

* But a fsw years ago, the American Ckmgress, flndhur that to give award 
on tho "Glmms” made on the public purse ohciqiied tlieir time loo much, 
established a " Court of Claims.” This precedent comforts us, as showing un- 
truth in the apophthegm, that '*no Corporation yields up any part of its power, 
however ouraensome, untQ oompellcd by force from without.” 
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cular place, as if they Mvexe puhUc ‘dispensing witli the 

petition of the parties whose interests* are nftected, and really 
putting them at the nieroy of'any clypie in Parliament : for, we 
repeat, it is impossible that the Honse in general can have know- 
ledge of the details, or fnlerest in them. The most odious inflic- 
tion which of late years has become common by the imposition 
of private bills under the form of public ones, is, the morlfiaffing 
of Loc<d Ratee by tho command of Ptu’liament. As if it were 
not enough to dispose by its vote of the public taxes, and to have 
authorized the mortgaging them to the amount of 800 millions, 
the same central authority enforces upon the localities also this 
vice of public debt. When men have to pay year by year, there 
IS a chance of their being economic ; but if once they are allowed 
to throw burdens on posterity, sanguine projectors and jobbers 
get on easy control of the public purse. Tn many such ways, a 
Parliament w'hicli is too full of business to understand what it is 
doing, votes away the rights of individuals, of corporations, or of 
the whole nation, unawares. 

Tho evil at which we point ha's many sources. It flows not 
merely out of the variety of topics with which every legislator is 
forced to deal, aud presumed to be familiar, but also out of the 
imperfect rules for the drawing up of bills, and the utter confusion 
of the statute-book itself. To go into any details on this subject 
\\c feci to be very hazardous — we may so easily lose oui’selves in 
its magnitude. Yet because it is so little treated of, and its 
importance so little known, we must try to direct some attention 
to it. Certain improvements in legislation, urgently needed, 
might easily be attained, only that a sinister influence forbids, 
hfany things are pointed out by Mr. Jarae8*Bigg, in his very 
useful monthly register of parliamentary enactment. He observes 
that the grave errors made in drawing Acts of Parliament (espe- 
cially tho Acts brought in by the Government, which are pecu- 
Uiirly faulty) would bo remedied, if they were signed by tbo names 
of the draughtsmen ; who would then lose or gain credit according 
te the skill tlioy display. Again, it would be easy, in printing 
amended bills, dr bills returned with amendments from the House 
of Lords, to retain side by side in different type, or different ink, 
tho clauses to be superseded and the new clauses. This is not 
done ; in consetpjencB it' 4s often impossible to discover whether 
the original intention of a bil4 is defeated by the amendments. 
It would, not be difficult, wheu an Act, or part of an Act is 
expressly repealed, to iorbid the Government officials to sell the 
repealed Act as if it were existing law. At present no Official 
copy of the mirepealed laws is in existence ; and what is called 
the statute-book is a vast heap of Jaws partly repealed, partly in 
force. The evil tends to its own increase, for in consequence of. 
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the difficulty of knowing »ti'here are the lawH, new btatutes are 
madennd are added to ti)e heap, when all that is wanted is the 
express hlbtting out of tl^bae wliicli ought never to have been 
made. To meet’ the difficulty, Mr. Locke King proposed an 
address to her Majesty, entreatingher to take measures for publish- 
ing an official edition of the statutes. The existing evils arc avowed 
in the strongest terms by official men, by the very law-officers of 
the Crown — yet nothing is done. Committees are appointed, 
which do but hush the matter up. Mr. Bigg unhesitatingly 
declares his conviction as to what is the reason of this scandalous 
proceeding : it is, that ministers have a sinister interest in the 
existing confusion. They are the great cause of imbecibty'to 
Parliament. They dread lest tiie Parliament be too clearsighted, 
and too able to enforce its will. Especially they dread* losing 
what is called “Patronage,” which means, the power of appointing 
inefficient men to high duties and high salary. More thou 43(50,000 
of public money has been spent in recent years upon legal men 
for “consolidating” the law, of all which money nothing at all 
has resulted. If ouce Parliament comes to understand its own 
business, and insists upon having good work from those who 
receive public pay, how shall the Government find places for its 
incompetent friends ? Perhaps rather its first stop would need 
to be to eject from lucrative service many who at present p<'rform 
that service very ill. 

But beyond this topic, very important as we admit it fo be, 
lies the other, of discriminating between the different functions of 
the same assembly. We do not dream of proposing that any 
part of the vast business, except private bills, should be dealt 
with primarily by' any extra-parlhiniontary authority. Nor arc 
we Ignorant that an ancient body, whose enormous power rests 
on the precedents of the past, is and must be devoutly attached 
to its own rules, and will hardly receive with patience a Sugges- 
tion of even minor change, except from its own most experienced 
and honoured members. But in order that even these should be 
able to effect improvement, the first step would be, that, as now 
private bills are marked by a dift’erent name "and subjected to 
different forms from public bills, so should the legislative be 
sharply distinguished from the administrative bills ; and in every 
doubtful case, a prior vote of the Hoifte should be token as to 
the class to which a particular 4»ill belongs. When once this 
had bem»^ done, important considerations would dawn 6n many 
minds. * would be said : — We concede to the ministers of the 
day an initiative of bills which tend to facilitate their adminis- 
tration. Bat why should we look to them as the 'initiators of le- 
gislation proper ? The consequences of this are in many respects 
lllfhly mischievous. First, and perhaps worst of all, it imports 
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party- spirit into discussions in whicji it hfis no necessary or 
natural place. Opponents rejoice to catch the Oovemment trip- 
ping, and to inveigh against their inct^city, if they mismanage 
some bill about prison discipline, limited liability, or the health 
of towns. Who could have anticipated it aa possible that a bill 
concerning conspiracy to murder could ever have produced such 
excitement as we lately sav? The House and country was 
indignant at the very idea of a foreign* pressure being put upon 
our executive, in order to impose new laws on England ; but the 
danger (which was seriously great) arose out of the fact, that 
the executive is known by foreign powers to have so weighty an 
influence in our legislation. Then again the pre-occupation of 
the mini-stry with pressing questions of immediate practice often 
gravely impedes necessary legislation. A quaiTel at Naples or 
Washington, a fray at Canton, an alarm in the Punjaub, a few 
articles in the Monitetir, may all in a moment overwhelm the 
Clovernment with unexpected business. How are they to give 
due time to their bills ? If driven out of power, all tho bills are 
apt to perish with them, though they may have gone through 
many stages, — ^though great public and private interests may 
depend upon thorn,— though great expense may have been en- 
countered by hopeful suitors, who become almost heart-broken 
by new delay. It cannot be pretended that legislation is con- 
ducted better by the ministers than by private members ; tho 
Images both of Mr. Toulmin Smith and of Mr. Bigg (to take the 
two hist sessions as a sample) testify to the contrary ; and it 
could hardly he otherwise. Not only is every executive pestered 
by on-hnngers zealous for jobs, whom it fears to displease — to 
whi>m it gives over the task of improving tlTe law, as a conve- 
nience to them, and not because they are the best workmen — but 
its own immense prc-occu2)ation makes it absurd to expect from 
it the same efficient superintendence os from unpffioial membora 
of the House. And if a great war breaks out, then legislation 
comes to a stand, and the institutions of the country go to ruin, 
as eminently they did in the last war against Prance. We 
cannot attain the American advantage of sustaining legislation 
in assemblies unconnected with the central executive ; but if once 
the separation were marked between the administrative bills and 
tho laws, it would be possible,— while conceding to ministers 
thoir present prerogative in iuftiating tlie former,— positively to 
forbid their initiating the latter. Parliament would soon find its 
own way of appointing, if requisite, standing coromitfijfes for any 
branches of l^slation which needed it, when once freed from the 
iuouhus of ministerial power. 

In the absence of standing Committees, each House is unduly 
dcjiencknt on a ^reat name,— ^as on a Loid Campbell, or a Lord 
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Brougliam in q^uestftons of^lttw ; thongh it woultl seem that these 
gf^at men, like others, « get the work done for them at second 
hand, and hence perpetrate great 'blunders- In the last session, 
a "libel Bill” was introduced by Ijord Campbell ; which, while 
affecting to shield newspapers tinder certain pircumstanoes from 
the law of libel, defined so najTowly what circumstances were 
justifying and what assemblies were lawful, as indirectly to re- 
strict the right, not merely of publishing, but even of bolding 
public meetings. Mr. Toulmin Smith's acuteness detected the 
iiuscliief and instantly exposed it; after which Lord Lyudhurst. 
pointing out the effects of the bill, succeeded in throwing it out; 
but its title and pretence was so seducing, that many libernlly- 
intentiotted men might have been carried away by it. 

L’alse titles to bills, we fear, are very common, and they are cs 
delusive as false colours in war. Honest members of necessity 
often vote (as it were pro forma) y exactly as the Queen gives her 
sanction to a bill or signs an appointment, because her ministers 
tell her all is right ; or as the head of an office signs papers at the 
application of his clerk. It is often (perhaps generally) impos- 
sible for individual members to master the details of a long act 
when there are so many to he passed ; they therefore consider the 
general and professed aim of the act, and take much on the credit 
of its proposer and its inost active supporters. In such a state of 
things, a false title has great power of seduction. The " Parlia- 
mentary Ueraembrancer ” even of the single past session points out 
nttmerous instances of titles so false as to be quite scandalous. 
We have just alluded to Lord Campbell’s Libel Bill ; another 
instance may here be quoted of a bill introduced by Jjord 
Brougham and wittidrawn. On this Mr. Toulmin Smith remarked. 

Parliamentary Eeraemhrancer, p. 31) ; — 

“ The present bill is called an * Imprisonment for Debt Abolition 
Bill.’ This does not express its real purpo'^s. One of these is, to do 
away with the distinction between traders and non-traders, and to 
annihilate with a word the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, and all the law 
relating thereto. Imprisomnetit for debt is not, in fact, abolished by* 
this biU. There are so many exceptions whore under it the debtor 
will be able to be imprisoned"' for two years, while fresh and very 
alarming powers are even given to judged of all courts for this purpose 
at their mere individual caprice, that no enan who hm the mi»fort%me 
to owe deft will ever be able, i| this bill pass, to know when his 
wrsonal Uhert^ is safe. Indeed, liberty of any man who allows 
himself ^jbe a debtor, or who resists, however conscientiously, any 
dfjaqnd, W it small or ^at, is by this bill left entir^y dependent on 
thoHaprice of a judge of a county wtirfc, or any other judge. Any un- 
successful defendant may, without ijotice or any opportunity of appeal, 
be on the instant incarcerated for two years, if his defence has been ill- 
eondueted, or does not happen to have pleased the individual judge— the 
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protection oi the jury having long since l>een*takea away, under the 
name of law reform, in the tnajoriiy of daaea in England. 

“ The othei* purpose of this bill is to aeeure ‘ the full amount of their 
ealaries’ to the commissioners, who arohercaftei* to do nothing, and 
‘ compensation ’ to all oflSoers. One -of the most ingenious results of 
modern English legislation has bfeen to create!* one day needless func- 
tionaries, and the next to abolish their functions, but maintain their 
salaries at the expense of the public. As each of the stages of this 
process is christened ‘ law reform,’ or reform of some kind, it is hailed 
approvingly by a Parliament and public which abhor sinecures, and 
are indignant a^*joljhery.” 

As Lord Brougham withdrew lus hill, the Compiona escaped 
nil danger from its fallacies But wlien such au abortion was 
able to come forth under the auspices of such a name, what might 
not come from men less acute, or of less good general intentions '! 

On the whole, to define more sharply what Parliament ought not 
to iradertake, and to insist that it shall debate tvith all its Jactil- 
ties cilivcy is essential, before any great results satisfactory to the 
country can be attained, whatever extension of the franchise he 
enacted. To admit the artisans to the constituencies is, in our 
opinion, a good thing ; but it will not pretei'uaturnlly strenjrthen 
tlie brains of the persons oleotod, ies.scn the business to be done, 
multiply the hours ot the day, or increase the supply of able, 
honest, and popular candidatoa. The popular reformers seem to 
think of notliing but how to secure that the elected shall duly 
represent the electors. This might he well, if no aifairs had to 
be tran.sacted except those on which the electors are prepared to 
give Ihefn instructions ; in which case it would not be’imreason- 
4iblc to elect mere spokesmen — delegates, and, so to say, ambas- 
sadors from the sovereign people of the locality. But tliere is 
somotliing very formidable in sending a rcpi’escntntive with in- 
struotions such as the following : “ Take care to vote for a nine 

hours’ bill j and for a law of free partnersliip ; oppose all grants 
of money to the Cbiu-eh ; claim a free Sunday for the working 
man ; keep down all taxes that will press on the people ; but on 
all other sulget^s which concern this vast empire, domestic and 
foreign, consider yourself our irr^ponsible plenipotentiai’i/." The 
omnipotknce of I’arliam^t is indeed formidable ; for wliatever 
errors it commits (ami innumerable errors, are at present inovit* 
able), are proportionally pevmieioas, and difficult to remedy. 
When men receive a commission bo uplimitod, and when we know 
that the choice is likely to fall on very ordinary mortids, the first 
thing toipskt upon is, tdiat they shall give themselves ptii^awfily 
to their high functions, and shall discharge them in a time and 
mode when they are themselves^ their best. Both these to^cs 
seem to claim more distinct eiffiircement. The pluralism’' of 
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pfirliiiiii exit-men was^well denounced Ly Mr, Wickcns, Many of 
them arc luinisters of thei, Cfrown, and otherwise in office, ere prac- 
tisinix barristers, magistrates, judges, commissioners, military or 
naval men, meichants, bankers, engincei’s, &c. That the presence 
of lawyers in Parliapent would, faeilitatef the ^woiding of legal 
absurdities might be imagined by a foreigner, but not by those 
who know that the business of Parliament is avowedly postponed 
bv lawyers to their private practice. In illustration of this, Mr. 
^Yickeus quotes the declaration of a most industrious man, then 
the greatest representative of the liberal and movement pm'ty, 
]Mr. Biougham of ]b28. ‘‘I am not/’ said he (House of Com- 

mons, Feb. 15}, without desire to advance the objects of the 
committee [the celebrated Finance (Committee], hut to be present 
at its sittings tvould interfere ivith nnj j^rofcsHional avocations,** 
Tn the previous year the same gentleman brought up a petition 
from the Capo Colony against the corruption of the Governor, 
and spoke ili the House on that side. Put ho hin^seif, on May 
17th, explained to tho House why he could not follow up the 
case — 

“Four or five days later,’* haid he, ^">1 found myself professionally 
retained in an appeal-cause before the Privy Council. Upon looking 
at mv instructions, it appeared that the party, who in tho petition 
c^tnj«Ttined of the (alleged) corruption of the noble GovcTnor’’Of tho 
Cape, had applied to the Privy Council for a revision of the decision of 
the Oovernoi', and I teas retained as covnsel on the opposite side. This 
vvas the reason why I proceeded no furl her in the business of the peti- 
tion. The delicacy of my situation forbade it. I felt myself bound, 
right or lerong^ io discharge my duty as a counsel ; and, to advocate 
the interests of one party before the Privy Council one day and tlie 
interests of the rival party in this House, in the next — how was it pos- 
sible for me to do it P 

Put AAlien no “ pluralism " distracts the energies of honourable 
membeib, with what vigour of mind do they come to their work ? 
The prime of the day is spent by tho couscientious ones in coiu- 
inittec-}‘u(>ms, to ixdjudicate the wranglings of rival railroads, 
questions of India or distant colonies, or other multifarious en- 
tanglements. In the eveninff begins the task of listening to 
speeches, often so wearisome, that not merely every kind of mer- 
riment is a relief, but even stinging and® spiteful oratory has its 
charm to the jaded hearer. When midnight is past, and patience 
mid strength is exhausted, liow can the wisest speech have its 
rightful c^ct ? Or is indeed this to bo called debate ? If plu- 
vahm were forbidden, it would be possible for the English, like 
the old lloraan senate, to sit only during hours of daylight. At 
lu esent, whether to please practisyag lawyers or ministers of state, 
legislation goes on at and after midnight ; and at the end of tho 
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session, when the less zealous have slipjt off inio the country, the 
minister rallies his own corps of voters, and carries in mass hills 
which could never have been passed eafljjin the session. “ Philip 
drunk ” and “ Philip sober ” hardlj * differed more than nn 
assembly whoso brain isifdiling faooi tedium find fatigue, and the 
same assembly in fresh vigour. * 

To get the representative's full energies for his difficult task is 
not an unreasonable demand ; hardly less reasonable is the de- 
mand, that we shall be at liberty to get the best man who is to 
be had. No man expects the really gratuitous service of first- 
rate tfilent in labours that are to last six full months of every 
year. Afew are so virtuous as to be repaid by the pleasure of doing 
good, if they happen to be independent; but how often shall we 
alight on those who combine all the needful qualities with adequate 
Avealtli and ai’e willing to serve us freely ? The love of power aud 
of admission to uri&tocratieal circles are at present the principal 
inducements to become representatives of a constituency; and 
neither motive gives us the best men. Tbose who chiefly desire 
aristocraho company are almost certain to neglect or betray na- 
tional interests for courtly, smiles. Those who desire power as 
such cannot use power for pure right. An upright judge or jury- 
man has no consciousness of possessing power at all, altliough his 
power is of the most tremendous kind ; but ns he exercises it 
niulcv the pressure of conscience and feels all caprice inadmis- 
sible, be has no pleasure as in the exercise of elastic energy. 
Jnst so, in proportion as public men arc conscientious, power is 
to tliem a responsibility, a burden, not a source of pleasure. At 
present, an indojiendent fortune is a condition without which no 
one is allowed to serve the nation in Parliament. Why so, niom 
than to servo the Queen ? Distinctly we believe that every 
member of Parliament ought to receive a handsome salary, eight 
hundred a-year at least, perhaps a thousand, and be bound to 
give to the nation his undivided energies. The law still subsists 
by which he may claim wages from his constituents, hut with 
modern notions this cannot easily or generally be resuscitated. 
To be paid by them would be thought degrading, to he paid 
from tim Queen’s treasury is ah honour. Good pay and 
high honours are essential, if good sound work from flrst- 
rate minds is to be hadr for the nation. Although no 
money could be expended move economically than this money 
(even under the existing franchise), yet this kind of rStbrm 
is precisely tliat which' the most liberal members dare not 
themselves Urge : from them it is too delicate ; not to add thai.4o 
propose it is to propose to raise up rivals to themselves. The 
object of the nation is to get \i 9 , wide a choice of candidates ^Ss 
possible ; it would he rash to expect much zeal in that cause from 
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tho existing representatives. Hitherto they do not even dare to 
murmur loudly against the expenses of elections ; hut assiu'edly, 
if the constituencies desire to have public sei’vice, they must insist 
that their servant shall 'not he impoverished by serving them. 
Even if a good salary wero bestowed, And ho expenses imposed, a 
large number of able men who arc earning ample incomes by their 
great talents, but who have not yet indcpoinfent fortune, would 
refuse to abandon their own business for a post which they might 
any day lose through some disagreement with their constituents. 
To open the field of choice is in every ease difficult : so much the 
more ought allurements and (so to say) bounties to be held out, 
that we may secure the best soldier. 

One more topic we will brietly touch, — the duration of Parlia- 
ments. That seven years is hurtfnlly long, is generally conceded 
by the most devoted Whigs. They urge tlint this is no practical 
grievance, for that in fact Parliaments have nn average life of only 
five years. We reply, that this increases the practical grievance; 
for it enables the minister of the day to practise on the fears and 
hopes of the membei’s by threatening them with disholuti'ou. 
Even if Parliaments are not to be shortened, it is©f urgent neces- 
sity to take axoay from ministers all poivcr of dissolutioiu The 
President of America has it not, and yet jnihlic affairs never have 
suffered from that cause ; nor will any English minister wlio de- 
serves honour and influence ever have too little from an English 
Parliament, Wo have no love for the bustle of elections. Any 
pref^nce which we have for very frequent elections is based upon 
a belief that, if they were annual, really good meu would be re- 
elected as a thing of counio, without trouble or anxiety ; and that 
it would lead to « much closer communication between consti- 
tuents and representative. On this pre-eminently the good worhing 
of any representative system depends. The constituents must not 
be a disconnected mob, which mj3ets alter long intervals to elect 
a member, with whom meanwhile they hold no intercourse ; hut 
they must be citizens conscious of common interests, able to meet 
occasionally in public for debate, tuid accustomed to receive from 
their representative periodical explanations oi his views and votes. 
If he is (as he ought to he) greatly their superior in knowlcwlge 
and wisdom, — tlie oftoner be meets them thus, the higher ascen- 
dancy will he gain over them, and the deeper political eduention 
will he give them; and any suohtfecnrrence of elections as shall 
force him to give frequent account of his stewardship will he alarm- 
ing to none but to the incompetent, the dishonest, or the wayward 
and self-willed representative. 



ARt. II. — The Religious Pqlict of Austria. 


Concordat entre I’Antriehe et le Saint signe d Vienne, 

1855 ; en Latin, avec traduction Allemande^ 

B efore 1848, Europe was profoundly indifferent to the 
internal state of Austria. The imperial administration 
was enveloped in a mystery nearly as impenetrable as that ishicli 
has hitherto shrouded Japan fron eonunon observation> and 
though rumours of discontent, of insurrections expiated by long 
and cruel imprisonment, were occasionally heard, they ■acre 
unable to shake the general conviction, that however despotii; its 
forms, the Gnvorament was paternal in spirit. The revolution of 
1818 rudely disturbed this pleasing dfelu&ion, and the volcanic 
state of tlie Austrian provinces has been a cause of anxiety to 
statesmen ever since. But, though belief in the mildflpss of the 
civil administration and the happiness of the people might ho dis* 
pcllcd, Austria was still regarded as a oountry in possession of 
greater religious liberty than most continental States. Completo 
independciioe of the Church was supposed to aflbrd a material egm- 
penMtttion for the political despotism exercised by the Government; 
and even the liberal party within the Austrian dominions did not 
seek to refute the common opinion — which was based partly on fact, 
partly on an inaccurate and superficial knowledge of history. Re- 
sistance to tlio supremacy of the Popes has usually been considered 
synonymous with a liberal religious policy ;*and the edicts of 
Joseph 11. granted toleration without di^inction of creed. A 
study of tho history of the House of Ilapsburg proves, however, 
that the princes who least respected the rights of congcicnee in 
their subjects have heeq precisely those who most firmly defended 
their own privileges against the encroachments of Rome. They 
.seem to have regarded the sacrifice of heretics as a conntci’poise 
to disobedience to the head of the Church ; and we may safely 
aver that the meagre decrees of Joseph would never have excited 
the attention of Europe had they not strikingly contrasted with 
the acts of his predecessors. This, then, wag the slender founda- 
tion for the belief that, in Austria, the power of the Church was 
subjected to that of tlie State, and that dissidents enjoyed liberty 
of worship and equal protection. 

When Joseph II. published his edicts? Pope Pius undertook a 
journey to Vienna, in hopes of seeing them rfscindedf Ho failed 
to attain his object, but it was hejrer renounced by his succemrs, 
and a few years ago it was bruited abroad, that in the general 
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re-organization of the l^mpire, the Church would not be for- 
gotten, and that all differences between the Boinau and Austrian 
Courts would speedily Iwj.set at rest by a Concordat. The nego- 
tiations were secretly carried on, and resulted in the publication 
of a treaty, the matliscval character of Vhich excited profound 
astonisliinent, not to say dismay. It appeared inexplicable that 
a Pope, whoso life would not be secure in his own capital without 
the protection of foreign bayonets, should obtain concessions in 
which an Innocent or a Boniface might have exulted. More than 
three ycare having now elapsed since the Concordat was con- 
cluded, wo may endeavour, with hope of success, to penetrate 
the motives that could induce Francis Joseph to surrender lights 
jealously guarded by the fii’st Ferdiuands, and to examine the 
probable consequences of so sudden an increase of priestly power. 

If we would rightly comprehend the Concordat, and the ito- 
portance of the changes it has introduced, wo must not only 
analyse each article of the treaty, but also acquire some know- 
ledge of the religious policy of the House of Hnpsburg, as exhi- 
bited towtft'ds its subjects on tlie one hand, and the Popes on tlio 
other. We propose to give a rapid sketch of this policy, and of 
the liistoricftl relations that have subsisted between the Empire 
and Hie Holy See, before we examine the Concordat itself. 

In the first centuries of the Chri.'-tian era, it is obvious that 
the Popes were simply tlic‘ bishops of Home. Tlninkful that 
the epoch of Pagan persecution had passed away, they submitted 
in turn to the Greek emperors, inculcating on their subjects the 
duty of obedience to a sovereign they deemed heretical (liCO the 
Iconoclast), to Pepin, and to his son Charlemagne, who, invited 
to resist the invasion of the Lombard Icings, substituted their 
own power for that of the Exarchs of llavcima, Tliesc successive 
sovereigns confinned the elections of the Popes, from whom they 
exacted an oath of fidelity, which was also taken by the citizens 
of Home. Tlie capitulars of Charlemagne prove that he con- 
sidered tiie prelates, and the Pope himself, as spiritual officers of 
the Empire, and that ho had no idea of the immunity of the clergy, 
or of their spiritual jurisdiction. 

It was in the ninth century that the Popes (eucouraged by the 
weakness of Louis le Debonnaire, and the dissensions in his 
family) began to enftuicipate themselves^, and to dispense with the 
confirmation of their elections by* the temporal ruler ; although, 
at first, they did so timidly, and pleaded the pressure of necessity,^ 
These first attempts at independence were successfully resisted, 
for in the next century the imperial power was still predominant, 

* One claim of the Popes to dispose of the German Empire is, however, 
fonnded on the expressions used by the ecclesiastical historians in describing 
the coTonation of Lothaire. 
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and Otho I. claimed and cxercitied the riglit of creating and 
depo&ing the Popes at pleasure. 

Still the papal jstar was in the.ascendapt : for, a hundred years 
later, Gregory VII. (Hildebrand), not content with having secured 
to the Church independence of% election, <;laimed supremacy, 
appropriated to lumself alone the title of Pope, which had 
been common to all bishops ; and even ventured to excommu- 
nicate the Emperor Henry IV., whose right of investiture he had 
previously disputed (1077). By a Concordat — the first recorded 
in history — concluded between Calixtus II. and Henry V., in 
] 122, the Emperor renounced the right to nominate or invest 
bishops by ring nod crozier — a privilege Innocent III. afterwards 
claimed for liimsclf. 

The twelfth and thirteenth centuries were a period of continual 
warfare between rival claimants to the imperial throne. Each 
pretender solicited the alliance of Borne, and the opportu- 
nities of aggrandizement thus afforded were not neglected. So 
thoroughly were the relative positions of the Pope and the 
Emperor levcrscd during this period, that when the electors of 
Germany uuauimously chose Rudolph, Count of Hapsburg, to be 
tluir sovereign (127 y), he docs not seem to have considered his 
election valid until it was ratified by the Holy See. 

Gregory X. showed a prophetic provision in favouring the 
House of tiapsburg. We may search history, but not find a 
family as true to the Church, or as deepLy dyed in the blood of 
her cuoraies. The two leading facts in the history of the 
fiHoenth century arc the pi*ogross of the Reformation and the 
rise of the House of Austria, events which j-epresent two 
principles as thoroughly opposed as the Orma*l and Ahrimanes 
of Zoroaster. Accordingly the two never encounter without 
closing in deadly contest. Wherever Austrian influence held 
sway it was exerted for the destruction of the Protestants, who, 
.less perspicacious, have unhappily often been remiss in uniting in 
common self defence. 

At the abdication of Charles V., his dominions were divided, 
and his family formed two distinct branches. The Spanish 
auto-(ki-/es, ordered by Philip, and the cruelties of Alva in the 
Xctlicrlauds, oi'e tales that have excited the terror of every Pro- 
testant child ; but we doiiht if many full-grown men are aware 
that they have been equalled, if not exceevlcd, by the persecutions 
endured by the Protestants in Hungary tmd Bohemia. The 
guilt of the German branch was perhaps the deeper dyed. 
They added hreacli of solemnly plighted faith, and violation of 
constitutidual law, to religions bigotry. 

Bohemia was the first Europeai^ country that aspired to .reli- 
gious leform; and in the fifteenth century the doctrines of the 
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Hussites had alroady spi’ead into Hungary, where the Church 
was remarkably indepen\lent of Kome. Both countries were' 
therefore prepared to receive the preachings ^of Luth«. The 
■works of tine Beforinel- were known in Transylvania, and 
several great nobles embraced, Protestoutism so early as 1621; 
and two years later, their pai’ty had become so strong that tho 
decree of the Diet of 1 523, which declares “ that the King,'*’ as a 
Catholic prince, will punish all Lutherans by death and confisca- 
tion, as heretics, and enemies of the Holy Virgin Mary,” although 
oonfirined by a fresh decree in 1625— which adds, that “as the 
Lutherans are to be extirpated from the kingdom, all pei’sons, 
whether priests or laymen, are empowered to seize and bum 
them” — seems to have had httle effect. The old memoirs of the 
Protestant party, written by the persecuted ministei's, assert some 
persons to have perished at the stake ; but the wars between Ferdi- 
nand and John Zapolya, assisted by the Turks, which diverted the 
attention of the Austrian Government, seem to have favoured the 
spread of the Reformation : for the first Bible was printed at 
Ujsziget in 1541; and in 1545, the Diet of Transylvania (then 
an independent principality) pmclaimed political and religious 
equality in favour, not only of tho Lutherans, but of tho 
Dnitarians. 

So great was the power of tho Protestant party that Ferdinand 
found it necessary to issue repeated decrees for tlio “restoration of 
the ancient religion,” impressing on the bishops and priests the duty 
“ of leading back their flocks to the ancient creed.’ t At this time 
the teachings of Calvin were first introduced (1554), and eagerly 
embraced by all classes. So deeply are the people still attached 
to a creed which was once that of nearly all Hungary, that to 
this day the Confession of Geneva is popularly called “the 
Hungarian faith," 

In the “ Chronicle of Leutschau” we find a most curious letter 
addressed to tlie king by the Lutheran synod, assembled at Brian 
in 15(i2, confessing their faith, and defending themselves agoinst 
the accusation of high treason and conspiracy, under pretext of 
which their meeting was about to be condemned. The fact of 
this synod assembling at all might induce us to believe that 
toleration existed in Hungary ; but this was not the case. An 
English ti’aveller of the reign of Elizabeth, who was present at 
the siege of Raab, and describes ihe situation of Hungary, posi- 
tively asserts that the Hungarians felt more sympathy for the 


^ Louis n., tho last of the line of Jogeilon, was King both of llunfirary and 
Bohemia, • 

f Detrcti Terdinandi X, Posonii, 1048. Sopronii, 1553. Posonii, 1567. 
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Turks tkan for the Germans.* This can only be accounted for 
by the fact, in which all contemporary authorities concur, that 
the Turkish Government left .fiar more liberty, especially of 
worship, than the Andrian. But heford speaking of the persecu- 
tions endured by the Hungarian JProtestantS,^we must return to 
Bohemia, the first victim of Austrian bigotry, *fts, in truth, it was 
not till after the battle of the White Mountain that the Haps* 
burgs were at liberty to turn their whole attention to Hungary. 

When Terdinand I. was elected king (168(5), no State in Europe 
enjoyed greater political and religious liberty than Bohemia. At 
his death, in J.564, but a shadow of her ancient constitution 
remained. In defiance of tlio religions compacts, and the 
“ reversal,” or chartei-, ho had signed at his coronation, he re- 
stored the archiepiscopal see of Prague, banished the Lutherans, 
introduced the Jesuits, to whom he entrusted education, and 
destroyed all freedom of the press. 

Tho next sovereign, Maximilian, favoured the Reformation, 
and during his roigu great part of Austria became Protestant. 
Hi^ son Rudolph was a pupil of tjie Jesuits, and, despite the 
caution he displayed at tho beginning of his reign, his constant 
objiKit was tltb restoration of the Catholic (aith. He j^^riially 
succeeded in Austria, and for a time even in Bohemia; but his 
own weak and undecided character, tlve i*csistanoe of the Estiites, 
and the ambition of his brother Matthias, combined to defeat tho 
oxcoiition of his plans. Detected in an attempt to subvert by 
force of arms tbe Royal Edict of Toleration he had granted but 
a year before, and tlieu declared inviolable, Rudolph had no 
rosonree hut abdication ; and Matthias, who succeeded by the 
election of tho Estates, found it necessary to* use conoiliatory 
measures. 

INlatthias might claim to bo considered a liberal prince had be 
selected a different heir ; but his chosen successor was knowm as 
tbe inveterate enemy of all political and religious freedom. 
While Matthias yet lived tbe Bohemians were driven into insur- 
rection by the intolerance of Ferdinand II., the Catholics them- 
selves taking part against him ; and when the deatli of the 
Emperor left him uncontrolled, his tyranny became so unbear- 
able that the Estates of Bohemia, Moravia, I.usatia, and Silesia 
united in deposing him. Aided by a0,000 Spanish soldiers, he 
reconquered Bohemia, enforce^ unconditional oath of alle- 
giance, executed twenty-three leaders, confiscating all their pro- 


* That tins feeling still exists may be gathered from an anecdote which 
caused sensation at Vienna. Lord John Rnssoll is reported to have 

observed to a nobleman of the Conservative prty that his conntrymen were 
very ungrateful to dislike the Austrians, who had fteed them from tho Turk*. 
“ Would to God, my Lord,” was the reply, " that wc had the Turks still !^’ 
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perty, and that of tmore than seven hundred knights and uohies 
(1031). This was but^ a ’prelude, however. The state of. affairs 
in. Oeitnany compelled Ferdinand to suspend the execution of 
his plans ; but no sooner' had he disentangled himself by making 
peace with Denmark (163ft), tluin, in defiance of engagements 
he had himself solemnly ratified, he forcibly abolished Protestant 
worship in Austria, annulling all religious acts performed by 
Reformed ministers, expelling the Protestants from all civil offices, 
and forcing them to attend mass. In Dohemia ho went even 
further; for not only were the ministers and schoolmasters 
banished, but all non-Catholics* were forbidden to exercise any 
trade or handicraft, those who prayed in secret were heavily 
fined, the poor and sick driven from the hospitals, with endless 
other cruelties, for an account of which oiir readers may consult 
the indulgent narrative of Archdeacon (Joxe and his Catholic 
authorities. The Caroline University of Prague was also vii’- 
tually suppressed, as by order of the Pope academical honours 
ceased to bo conferred. 

Henceforward Protestantism disappears from the history of 
Rohemia, and of the German States of Austria. In Hungary 
alone the Reformers maintained their ground. Wef cannot attri- 
bute this to any good-will on the part of the Hapsburg sove- 
reigns, whoso infringements of the liberties of their subjects are 
recorded in every page of history. The resistance of the Pro- 
testants was favoured by peculiar circumstances, especially by 
the vicinity of the Ihirks, ever ready to profit by any disaffection 
of the people, and by the warlike character of the Transylvanian 
princes. So early as 1571 Socinianism had been diffused in that 
principality by tlvJ preachings of Blaudratu, and Stephen Bathory 
was elected sovereign on condition of his maintaining religious 
equality and expelling the Jesuits. 

Wo cannot dwed here on the histoiy of the Reformation in 
Hungary. Wc would only point out to our readers the constant 
connexion hetween Protestantism and the liberal cause, the fact 
that the accusation of heresy was continually used as a pretext 
for political persecutiou, and, finally, show the foundation on 
which the rights of the Protestants actually rest. The Hunga- 
rians seem to have considered freedom of worship as synonymous 
with the maintenance of their aucient^onstitution. In the fre- 
quent risings excited .by the tyrg.nny of the sovereigns, aud tho 
cruelties of their foreign generals, Protestant liberties were often 


* This included the Calixiines, a moderate party among the Hus&itos, who 
had enjoyed special protectiou up to this time, so called from their prinoi}id 
demana being that the laity should, jpiErtake of the cup, in opposition to the 
Taborites, who wished to destroy the influence of the Pope. 
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dofendod by Catbolic chiefs, nlthough the •patriots were con- 
tinually pursued as lieretics, and their punishment involved with 
that (rt’ the Keformed ministers, and t’ea^jbers, so that it is some- 
times difficult to distinguish the religious from tho political 
l^crsecutions.* • • * 

T’he ancient privileges of the Hungarian Protestants were all 
w^oii by the sword. The Pacification of Vienna, wrung by Pocskay 
and Illeshazy from lludolph in 1000, confirmed by Matthias 
(KiOS), guaranteed freedom of worship, and provided that two 
out of the four candidates for the office of palatine should always 
be Ih'olcstants. l^hnamraged by the successful preachings of 
Cardinal Pazman, b’erdinand IT. violated the Pacification, but 
was forced to renew it in the treaties (1(122, '21, ’ 27 ) he con- 
cluded with Gabriel Tiethlcn. 'fhe rights of the Protestants were 
a third time recognised by Ferdiuancl HI. at the peace of Linz 
(KUo); but Ibis did not prevent Artdibisliop Kohmics from de- 
claring in the council of J^oopold, “ Hungary shall be made cap' 
tire, next beggar^ thereby Catholic^’ nor Ins master f)‘om taking 
all human means for attaining so pious an object. 

liiberty of worship w^as again conceded by the peace of Szath- 
*mnr(171J), comduded under the auspices of the English and 
J)utcli ambassadors, and finally by the edicts ^f Joseph II. and 
Ijcopold II. Py the latter the Protestants were allowed to 
regulate their own aflairs, rclea'-cd from all tribute to the Catholic 
Chuicli, and obtained the right of teaching, \\bicli had often been 
infringed under Charles VI. and Maria Theresa. Unconditional 
liberty of conversion was not granted until 1H4 1. ddiese treaties 
and aibitvarv edicts, wliicb might at any moment bo swept away by 
a stroke of tho pon, are the only guarantees ffir the Ireedorn of 
Protestant A\orship in Austria. The rights of the Greek Church 
are founded lui the privileges of immigration of KiOO, and were 
confirmed by tliQ ordinances of Maria Theresa of 1777, and the 
edicts of Toleration of 1791, '92. 

In no country perhaps was the distinction between things 
temporal and sacred so rdenrly defined as in Austria, and it is 
curious to observe tliat the most intolerant emperors were pre- 
cisely those who most obstinately maintained tbeir authority over 
tbe Church. In ancient limes each national church was inde- 
pendent of the Papal Seof and priests were everywhere amenable 
to the civil tribunals. Profitii*g by tho ignorance of the Middle 


* Johannes Simonides, Gallerie aller Ilciligcu, Lcutscliaiier CUronik, Johann 
Rezik, Sclilachtbank zu Eperies, 1687. 11 wc required additional testimony 
that the suppression of heresy was but a pretext for political tjranny, it might 
be found in the history of tlie Tyrol, Vl^^ch (with part ot Bavaria) was called 
by the Popes, their “tribes of Judah and Benjamin. 

[Vol. LXXI. No. CXXXIX.]— New Semes, Vol. XY. No. I. D 
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Ages, the popes put forward a claim to supremacy, founded on 
forged donations and decretals,* which (though the Church 
allows them to be so teryied) still form the basis of the oanon 
law. In the fifteenth century the Council of Bale was assembled 
for tho repression o(^ Ihis abuse# 'flie •Gallicau Chnrcli won its 
liberties, and tliJit of Germany avouUI have done the same but for 
the troaclicry of the Emperor Frederick lIT.f, who sold tlio rights 
of his country for 221,000 ducats, and a promise tliat each Fope 
should pay a certain sum to the Empire on bis election — a tribute 
Calixtiis ill. refufaed witliin twenty years. The aequisition of 
Hungary placed the emperors in a new and most advantageous 
position as regarded the papacy. As apostolic kings — a title 
conferred on Ht. Stephen (1000) by Sylvester I., in acknowledg- 
ment of his voluntary conversion — the sovereigns of ilinigary 
enjoyed many important privileges. According to the leai'ucd 
Hormayer, whose special means of information make Jjim the 
best guide on all subjects relating to the riouse of Anstrifi, all 
(3cclesiablical patronage hclongid absolutely to the king. Dat, 
ihmat, confert, are the words used in tlui ancient documents, not 
'pTcescnUtt, oYpostnhit; and, moreover, the Pope could not refuse 
consecration, ‘pr(eHiitis preestandis, 'Jlio bishops thus appointed* 
at once enjoyed all their feutporal privileges, andliome only gave 
them a spiritual consecration. The rev(*nucs of any vacant see 
or priory belonged to the ( Town, which also inherited the i)ro- 
perty of any prelate wlio died intcslnte. No Papal hull could he 
published without the regni plaritnm\ aud the king prcscrib('d the 
oath to be taken by the bisliops to the J^ope. He was also a 
hereditary legato of the Holy Sec (an office hold on liis behalf 
by the primate), irt sign of which tlio double cross Avas carried 
before him, and incorporated Avitli tlic arms of Hungary, 

Such Mist privileges were naturally Jiot iinconlested by the 
Popc‘s. Gregory Vlf. even claimed Hungary as a lief of the 
Church. Ho writes, j: ^"A‘s thou inayst have learned from thy 
ancestors, the kingdom of ITungary belongs to the holy Komnn 
Olinrch, having been given and consecrated to the blessed Peter 
by St. SLephen, with all its rights and privileges.'’ These pre- 
tensions, based on certain documents Avliich Novakovics, a Croa- 
tian monk, bad forged by order of Cardinal Aldobrandiui, seem 
to liavo been treated with contempt, fo?’ the Hiet, csjiecially one 
convened in 1 1 00, continued to reflate the uflairs of the Church. 
In 13-JO, the Hungarian clergy refused all tribute to the Pope; 
and in 1 IJSo, ^Mattiiias llunvadv Corvinus thus answered Sixtus 


^ TJic Donations of Const anliiic and Pepin and the Decretals of Isidore, 
j’ Itorinaycr, Ancnionem. 

X Lilteraj Gregorise YIl., lO/I. Katona. 
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IV., who called his privileges iutcf question: *'The pontift‘ 
should bo aware that the Hungarian nation would change the 
double cross, which is the insignia of'dur kingdom, into a triple 
one, rather than resign the pri^iileges and benefits thereto apper- 
taining, which were conferred by tho^Apostofic See/' ^ A decretal 
oi‘ th(j same king declares that, whosoever aj)peals to liome 
IVotn the tribunals of the kingdom shall be punished by sequel 
tratiun, if a priest; by death, if a layman." 

I'lic laws of mortmain, for the visitation of convents and the 
rogulntion of ecclesiastical affairs, were passed, under Albert II., 
in I -‘HO. An ordinance of 1495 stigmatizes appeals to Home as 
high treason, and condemns any offender against the jus circa 
mcra of the kings of Hungary to be drowned. Ait. 55 of the 
Code of 1 t08 empowers the king to create new dioceses, to chango 
the boundaries of those already existing, and to regulate all school 
properties and endowments. Another article of the same date 
forbids pluralities, and prescrib(‘s that no bishop shall be lord- 
lieutenant of a county unless tliv^ privilege has been attached 
to his diocese since time of St. Stephen and St. Ladislas. 

This indepeiuleut spirit is not surprising on the part of the 
native ilimgavian kings ; hut it is curious to find that the laws 
of Albert were confirmed by Ferdinand 1. in 1526, Ferdinand II. 
in 1G28 (the very year of the persecutions in Bohemia), and 
hcrdiiiand HI. in 1651, while the ordinances of 1408 arc re- 
enacted by Charles III. in Art. 20 of tlic Code of 1715. Our 
astonishnumt is, however, lessened wlien we remember that Fer- 
dinand r., incensed by the arrogance of Paul IV., was the first 
Fni])ero)* who dispensed with the ceremony (if a (*oronation at 
Ucniie, and lhat liis ambavssadors at the Council of Trent, follow- 
ing up tlio policy of Charles V,, repeatedly demanded great 
reforms of the Church, which, if carried into execution, would 
have alfeeted the papacy itself. According to Paul Sarpi, he at 
one time entertained schemes hostile to the papal power ; and 
his sou Maximilian, Vvdicu elected King of the Romans (1508), 
refused to take the usual oath of obedience to the Holy See. 

The policy of Maria Theresa shows itself in her ordinances on 
ecclesiastical affairs. Some of those are briefly as follows : N"o 
hull shall bo published ^without the placittim rcyimu (1749), 
TJie papal nuncios, being diplomatic agents only, arc foi'hidden 
to interfere in ecclesiastical affairs, and to visit tlie convents or 
clerical establishments (1747-10), A permission from Rome 
not necessary for ordinations. The bishops forbidden to com- 
municate with the Pope or his nuncio, except through the 
chancellary and the Austrian embassy at Rome (1752-68-78). 

By Ihis iillusion to the Greek Cliurch Matthias intimates hb resolution 
to nuiLc a schism rather than rcuounct^his privileges. 
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Exorcisms and trials for \Vitclicraft forbidden (175^).* Regu- 
lations of the property of the convents (177 !)• Abolition of the 
right of sanctuary (1775).‘ • 

If we reflect on these different decrees, which struck at the 
very root of tho papal power, we sliall not bo surprised to find 
that the Hapsburg sovereigns occasionally used great violence 
towards the dignitaries of the Church. Still, it is at first difficult 
to understand Ferdinand T. ordering the murder of Cardinal 
Martiiinz/i, Ferdinand IT. seizing Cardinal Klesel, the minister 
of the Emperor Matthias, whom lie personally maltreated, and 
sent prisoner to a castle in the Tyrol, on suspicion of his Imving 
advised lenity towards the Protestants. Such facts would indeed 
scarcely obtain credit were they not authenticated by the iesti- 
mony of historiaiis who <‘annotbut be called partial to the House 
of Austria. 

Nor is this a solitary example. Catholic bishops have more 
than once found themselves tlio tenants of Austrian dungeons. 
We may instance tho pimishinj^nt of Cardinal Allhann, who had 
resisted the religious ordinances of Oharh's VT., that of the 
Archbishop of Prague undt^r Maria Theresa, the dismissal of 
Cardinal ^ligazzi from his bishopric by Josepli II., and that of 
the Risliop of Leitmeritz by Francis I., so late as 1820. 

These acts are the more rcmaiTvahlo, if wo consider that the 
Jcbiiits were all-powerful at the Austrian Court. At the desire 
of Ferdinand I. eleven Jesuits were sent from Rome to found a 
college at A^ienna in ir).*}!, and four years later he established 
them also at Prague. Rudolph 11., tho second and third 
Ferdinands, and JiCopold I., Avero educated by them, and for 
upwards of a century their inlluenco was almost unchecked. 
liormaAer gives the most singular details of their ])olicy, and 
records their insolence to the nobility and even to the regular 
monlv'-, more especially tho Renediclines. At tlie beginning of the 
eighteenth century their airogancc disgusted even the sovereign, 
and Jo‘-eph I. and Chailc^ VI. initiated the Benedictines into 
the seciets of the State in their stead. In the next reign they, 
however, recovered the ground they had lost for a Avhilc, and 
Maria I’licresa ^Avas so much attached to their order, as long to 
refuse her consent to the Bourhon sijlieme for its dissolution ; 
but Kaunitz was the deadly eneiny^of the Jesuits; Pombal, Aranda, 
and the Duke de Choiscnl, each prime moA^cr of their expuLsiou 
fruin his oAvn country, Avere all three ambassadors at ATienna, and 
the Empress at length signed the decree, convinced, it is said, by 
lier minister laying before her a general confession of her owm to 

— ^ — — — — ^ — 

^ It is worthy of remark, that 700 years earlier Colomau of Hungary 
decreed, — de sirigihuB^ quia tiou stmt, nulla fiat metiiioP 
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a Jesuit fotlior, which he h(ul obtained froiia •Kome. Joseph II., 
imbued with more liberal ideas, abolished all the religious orders : 
but this was only for a time : foir Frnneiii I. restored some of tbeiu 
in 180J, on condition of their defrajung the expenses of certniu 
Catholic schools ; and before 1648’ the Jes,uits themselves had 
been permitted to establish two religious houses in the German 
provinces. 

Respecting the position of the Catholic Church in Austria Proper 
and Jioheraia previous to the Concoi'dat, a few words will sutiicc. 
The pleasure of the Emperor had fixed the position of the Church, 
the only guarantee of Protestant liberty was the decrctum tole- 
rantiie” of .foseph, which, though Iil)cral in spirit, was in truth an 
act of arbitrary power. It is tlicrefore obvious that what one sove- 
reign had bestowed another might take away, and that Francis 
Joseph possessed the theoretical as well as practical power to alter 
every existing disposition at his sole will. In Hungary, and the 
dependencies of that Crown, the case was different. Thei'e the 
independence of the Catholic and Disbouting Churches Avere held 
by another and an older tenure, •jind, strange to say, it is the 
Catholics, and especially the inferior clergy, Avho have the most 
reason to coniiDlnin of the Concordat. 

It may bo as avcU to show statistically the relative positions 
of the Catholic Cluu'ch and the Dissenting confessions in 
Hungary. In the other States, the Protestant party was so 
small as to form no counterpoise, while in some it did not 
even exist. In 1847* the Catholics were G,8.'52,700, their 
Churcli was governed by three archbishops, 10 bishops, and 
could boast 1) 122 priests, and 323 nuns. A law of the king- 
dom prohibited the introduction of any non-H<ungarian priests.'if 
The Onited Greeks counted 1,447,100, their four bishops sat in 
the Chamber of Magnates, and their priests, 1307 in number, 
Avere educated with the Catholics. We thus find the whole 
number of orthodox belioA’ers to be 8,510,100, Avhile that of the 
Dissenters Avas 0,305,300. Of these, 2,452,500 were Inde- 
pendent Greeks, AA'ith one archbishop, seven bishops and 1,590 
priests, 1,338,200 Lutherans, 2,524,100 Calvinists, and 5O,000 
Unitarians in Transylvania. Roth the Reformed Churches divided 
the kingdom into four circles, each governed by a euperintendent, 
responsible to a president, Avho was generally a layman ; the 
Lutherans had 549 ordained ministers, and 37 assistants; the 
Calvinists 1,408 ministers, and 110 assistants. As regards edu- 
cation, the position of the Protestants was superior to that of the 
Catholics. Tlieir colleges, some of which dated from the si.xteenth 


* Tliis excluded the natives of other States of Austria. 
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century, wore entiBely free from Government supervision, wliilo 
the Catholic establishments, the expenses which were defrayed 
by the relif^ious orders, or but of , the confiscated property of the 
Jesuits, were under the cohtrol of the Consilium Kegium. 

In all Christian countries, ho\vever -diflbrent tlio (^vents, one 
feature of rosemblahco is tilw^ays to be found. The king first 
tyrannizes over the Cliurcli, then seeks her aid against rival 
princes or his own nobilily, ^fhe priests, Avho were originally 
th(3 fellow-siifierers and friends of iho people, become the allies 
of royally. Despotism is established, hut the lay soyereign^OQti 
finds that the Church has not forgotten herself, and that his tool 
is now a master, lie next strives to throw down the ladder by 
whicli he ascended into power, and the Chiiveli is again depressed. 
'J’iiis is tije pivot on whicli the history of Europe turned during* 
eighteen centuries. Erom these facts, and the events of 1818, 
many, especially Protestants, were disposed to ai\guc that the 
Pomaii (diuveli w’as tottering to her fall, and must soon expire 
from internal weakness, 'fhey were therefore nsionislied and 
alarmed to sec the pajiney obtain conet'^sions equal to those 
conquered in the Middle Ages. ‘ Deeper reflection might have 
taught them that this change in the course of events wms 
logically inevitable. Despotism of ('very kind is closely and in 
difcsolubly connected; the kings of tlu* pa'-t century were lioslile 
to the J ('suits and the pa])al supn'tnacy, Iroin no hatred to their 
spiritrerusbing and reprossivo policy, but from covetousness of 
their w’ealth, and from fear that their pow»r might oviivslmdow^ their 
own thrones ; thus the actual material dejieiuleiu'v of Ihe Papacy 
has again become the strongest argument for slronglheiiing the 
Chvrch, exactly na it was under the first successors of Constantine. 
The Poman Pontiff migljt have seemed too dangerous an ally, had 
lie been also an independent prince, but wdjilc Austrian bayonets 
alone maintain the allegiance of the legations, Eraiieis Joseph 
thouglit himself sure that the J^ope wumld take no step hostilij 
to his power; wdiile hy purchasing the aid of the priesthood, 
wh(3se inllueiico over their fiocks is yet undiminished, and above 
all, by delivering up the youth of his realms to Jesuit professors, 
he might hope to execute on a larger scale the plan of Kolonics, 
and crusli in jtbe hud all asi>irations after nationality and liberty. 
The mitions that compose Austria arc aV^ady “ captive, beggared;" 
Avere they Catliolie," in the senie the Emperor probably under- 
stands the word, their chains would he riveted for centuries. 
These considerations might perhaps suffice to account for the 
conclusion of the Concordat, w^ere it not for the startling character 
of its provisions, an account of which wo must now lay hoforc 
our readers.^ ^ •* 

* Wc follow^ Ihe German official text, translated from the Latin original, as 
given in the ‘'Itccueil dcs Ti*ait6:,, Conventions, See” by Barons dc Martens 
and dc Cussy. 
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Tlic probable cliaracter of the treaty ms forosliadowed iu 
choice of the negotiiitorH. That the 'Pope should select the 
niuu io as Ins agent was only natural, .but it was significant that 
the Kmperor should name the Archbishop of Vienna as his ra- 
presentiitivo, instead of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, or the 
ambassador at Pome. The noblemen who held these posts 
would probably have been less yielding than Othmar von Uauschcr, 
whose appointment also involved an aflront to the Hungarian 
Church, the affairs of which could legally have been treated by 
the Primate alone. 

As was to ho foreseen, flic opeying of the Concordat embodies 
the rcimuciaiion by Francis Josc3ph of all tlie rights of an apos- 
tolic king. Th(3 hisliops are henceforth to mile their dioceses inde- 
pendently oi'thc State, to select or exclude candidates for holy 
ordta-s, to (convoke synods, to rcgnlato all church cr 3 remonies, and 
to lake, as flie guide of their conduct, the canon law, mid the 
orders of the Pope; with whom they, their clergy, and even their 
flocks, are to be permitted to communicate freely. A more com- 
plete renunciation tliau this were hard to conceive, and it would 
he an intricate point of international iurisprudenoo to dctcjnnino 
how far any sovereign has the right thus to nuiouiico ilie original 
privileges of his crown. Francis Joseph, who is not oven legally 
king, could certainly liavo none : and were theprc'ssurc of external 
eir<3umslances ever to drive iiim into seeking a rc3Conci]iation 
with his Hungarian subjects, be might find the (hmeordat n most 
serious obstacle in bis path: for the rights of their national (fliurch 
wcrc3 dear to the most conservative of thf3 nobility, nay, even to 
tlio hisho])s themselves. 

A sovereign sf) ready to renounce his own rTglits could not bo 
e\p(‘ct(3d jealously to g\iard those of his subjects. Accordingly, 
tlie Coiioordat proceeds to invest the prelates with now powtu's, 
which, as they are perfectly irresponsible, are full of peril both to 
priests and laymen. All tlie schools are placed under the superin- 
tendenci' of the l)isl)op of the diocese, whose interference was here- 
tofore stricjtly forbidden. He is to watch over the instriietiou im- 
.parted, lost anything creep in contrary to the Catholic faitli. He 
is to appoint all teachers of thc(dogy, to name candidates among 
whom the J'Anperor is to choose the directors of the colleges,^ to 
approve all religious booTcs, and moreover, he may dismiss any 
professor whose belief or morfOs he shall deem deserving of ecn- 
suro. While the youth are thus carefully guarded from all pos- 
sible contamination, their elders are not left unprotected, for the 
prelates have the express right to condemn and prohibit the 
3'eading of any book dangerous Jto religion and morality. As out 


* Before 1855 all the professors obtained their chairs by open competition. 
Now, Catholics only are eligible for ai)pointmcut. 
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readeffi will observe, this jjrticle (the niuth) contains a palpable 
absurdity, ibv as the personal decision of oaok bishop is final, it 
may happen that a book . forbidden in one diocese may circulate 
freely in another. This absurdity, in truth, pervades the whole 
Concordat. Each bishop is supreme 'v^dthin his own limits : but 
though this may cause contradictions, and weaken the authority 
of a prolate unsupported by his brethren, it must also assuredly 
tend to increase the power of the Pope over all. 

Nor do the new privileges of the prelates stop here. The 
bishop may punish any priest wearing improper clothing, or 
making himself in any way amenable to blame, by suspension or . 
imprisonment, according to the canonical law, or even otherwise 
Even laymen are subjected to ecclesiastical peualtios if they 
violate the canonical law. By this sweeping article the clergy 
are absolutely in the power’of a prelate who will be at once their 
accuser and their judge. As a natural consequence, the eccle- 
siastical seminaries are placed under the control of the bishop. 
Finally, parochial benefices iu the gift of lay patrons are to be 
bestowed on one of the three 'candidates named by the bishop, 
who, as well as the clergy, is allowed to dispose of all his proj)erty 
by will, according to canonical law. 

While the civil law is thus superseded by that of the Church, 
and the bishops armed with powers greater than those the Con- 
silium Begium formerly exercised on behalf of the sovereign, the 
ecclesiastical courts ai’e not forgotten. They are to decide on 
all clerical rights, and especially on all points relative to faith 
and the sacraments, such as marriages, impediments, ceremonies, 
and divorces, according to the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
and the apostolic brief Auctorem fidei." Questions of patronage 
are also submitted to their decision. Immediately after the con- 
cession of such powers, the Pope benevolently consents to place 
the temporal affairs of the Church, such ns debts or inheritances, 
under civil jurisdiction. Priests committing offences against the 
civil law are punishable by it, provided previous notice be given 
to the bishop, who may inflict ecclesiastical penalties in lieu of 
the sentence awarded, if the offender be condemned to death or 
imprisonment for more than five years. 

Having resigned all authority over the clergy, the schools, and 
the internal government of the dioceses into the hands of his 
bishops, and hound himself to prAtect the Church* and her ser- 
vants from all insults, and to lend aid in the execution of epis- 
copal decisions, Francis Joseph might have been supposed 
to be doubly jealous of the right of nominating and controlling 
the persons invested witli these powers. Instead of this he 
hastens to renounce it. The <Hbly See is henceforth to create 
or remodel the dioceses ; and though the Imperial Government 
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is to be ooQSulted, its opinion is tiot tp be decisive ; and vrhen 
any bisliopnc is vacant tUe Emperor is t^ take counsel with the 
prelates of tlie ecclesiaslical province oh ^he candidate to be pre- 
sented to the Pope for consecration,. In certain cases, his Holi- 
ness is himself to nominate to ecclesiastical dignities, and the 
Emperor accepts from him, as a boon, the liglit of appointing to 
canonries supported by tlie Ftindns Rcligiosus et Studiorum one 
of three candidates named by the bi8hop."<f 

Before the couolnsion of the Concordat the special permission 
of the Diet was required in Hungary for the establishment of 
new religious orders, that of the sovereign in the other States of 
Austria ; and the monks were strictly forbidden to coinmuiucato 
with their “ generals” residing nt Rome. Now, after giving notico 
to the Imperial Government, tho prelates may establish the new 
religious orders in their respective dioceses, and exercise o\er 
them the authority given by the Council of Trent ; the new con- 
vents are henceforth to be governed by the generals, who may 
order visitations. The monks are also to be obliged to live 
according to tHe strict rule laid down by their founders, a stipu- 
lation winch has caused no small discontent in the convents. 
Authorized by this article, the Jesuits have been introduced 
throughout the empire, and have resumed possession of two 
houses iu Hungary, formerly belonging to their order, which were 
bestowed on the Benedictines by ]Maria Theresa. They have 
also founded a college at Linz. Colonies of foreign monks and 
nuns of different orders have at the same time been established m 
the most Proteslant provinces. 

Though the extension ot her power is the principal aim of 
the Church, she has never disdained material •advantages; nor 
has she forgotten her usual practice in the present instance. She 
begins modestly, by stipulating for tho increased payment of 
parish priests ; but successive articles first empower her to ac- 
quire property by all lawful means, and recognise the inviolabi- 
lity of her possessions, then provide that her estates shall be 
administered according to ecclesiastical law, and neither sold nor 
mortgaged without tho consent of the Pope and the Emperoi!'. 
The property of the Fundus Rcligiosus et Studiorum is also to 
be administered iu her name, and its proceeds, us^il they shall 
be appropriated to permanent ecclesiastical establishments, ap- 
plied to church purposes and tha education of the Catholic youth 
alone ; a clause which deprives the mixed seminaries and the 
poorer Protestant churches of assistance they formerly received. 

. ■ « ■ ' '1 ■■■■- » — ■ I ■ ■■■ 

* This fund ia composed of the property of religious ordeyjij^lished by 
Josepli II , and appropriated for the Church or education. The pp|piaage was 
vested in iu^vidums or corporate bodiSs, »vho appointed subjectrj^Jbe royals 
approval. 
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The revenues ofeall vacant bishoprics and other benefices are 
henceforward to be jiaiS over to this fund, instead of to the 
crown ; and bishops elect are not to enjoy the revenues of their 
sees until after their '* Complete ecclesiastical instalment ; two 
articles which, taken together, ctend greatly to the advantage of 
the Church. ' ^ 

Such are tlie provisions of the Concordat, divested of the con- 
fused phrases and looso expressions, whicli make the German 
official text nearly unintelligible, and leave an opening for the 
most inordinate future pretensions on the part of should 

she at any time be dissatisfied with her present "^afns, y(duch 
already does not seem an improbable contingency. The most 
salient points are, first, the renunciation by the Emperor of all 
his sovereign rights over the Church in favour of tlie papacy; 
and secondly, tlie plenary power granted to the bishops. We are 
not sure if the inferior clergy, and the predates themselves, have 
not more reason than the laity to complain of a treaty which 
deprives them of certain, though inferior privileges, and places 
the clergy at the mercy of bishops, themselves tll% slaves of the 
Pope, As an example of this truth wc need only see liow the 
28 th article affects the religious orders. 

In Bohemia, and the German provinces, the bishops wore 
eager to enforce this article f' but in Hungary the prelates them- 
selves, deploring the loss of the privileges of their national 
Church, wished to protect the monks from its consequences, and 
at first opposed its execution. Thereupon the l^o])c sent a German 
bishop into Hungary to visit the convents, and compel the monks 
to sign an engagement henceforth strictly to observe the rules of 
tbeir founders. oOne of the points thus forced on their accep- 
tance was, that any monk possessing property of greater value 
than one florin should be denied religious burial.f We are in- 
formed that no means were spared to obtain signatures, wliile the 
few monks who ventured on a steady opposition were secularized 
(forced to bocomo secular priests). A few months since the Cis- 
tercian order elected three candidates for the vacant chair of 
abbot. The Goveniraent rejected the nominations because one 
of the three bad not signed the new regulations. 

Before the IJoncordat the cemeteries were common to Catholics 
and Protestants ; since, the bishops have violently opposed this 
community, and many scandal have ensued in consequence : 
tombstones have been torn up, religious^ burial has been refused, 

* Very lately Cardmal ScUwaitzcuberg, Archbishop of Prague, aud chief of 
the ultramontane party, violently pressed this article on the Benedictine monks 
of Lcinbaqhj'and to nunish their resistance, appointed a new prior in defiance 
of their statutes, foreign monks ^are also introduced into the convents as 
spies on tj)cir brctliren. 

j* ** Carebit scpultura ccclcsiaslica.” 
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a»d the feelings of families outraged. The Article giving the 
ecclesiastical courts a right to decide on the impediments to 
marriage has also been a pret^t fur'ipvading the privacy of 
families. In general, the bishops hav5 refused to sanction all 
mixed marriages, which, in a oouaitry*'where the priestly benedic- 
tion constitutes tlie civil tie, leaves the pai'ties*no resource but to 
become Protestants. Very lately complaints on this point were 
laid before the Council of the Empire, which declined to inter- 
fere. In some dioceses the bishops have ordered their priests to 
question candidates for matrimony in a manner that outrages all 
feelings of decorum ; and in consequence, wherever the prelates 
have hedn eager to exercise their new rights, hundreds have aban- 
doned the community of the Catholic Church. 

Confession has ever been one of Iho chief engines of priestly 
l^owor. In Austria it is now inculcated by every means, civil and 
religious. In country parishes the priests deliver certificates of 
confession to their penitents, and lately they have begun to col- 
loot these after Easter, in order to mai'k those who have been 
I'emiss in their attendance. Not only are the Catholic scholars 
obliged to confess, end partake of the sacrament twice a month, 
to attend mass daily, and listen to two sermons on Sundays, on 
pain of being refused their diplomas, but the same rule is applied, 
though less severely, to all persons emjiloyed by the Government, 
and the officers of the army. They ai’o all obliged to bring to 
their official superiors certificates,’^ signed by a confessor, of 
llieir having duly performed their religious duties before and 
alter Easter: and knowing the spirit by which the Austrian 
Government is nuiraated, there can be no doubt that neglect of 
thes-e obligations will bo followed by loss of pvomotion, or even 
dismissal. The same rule, we believe, applies also to the private 
soldiers. Even before the conclusion of tlio Concordat, the 
Catholicising of tho ai’my was an object with the Government. 
The pupils in the military colleges supported by the State were 
obliged to learn tho Catholic Catechism, and in the second year 
of their tuition, formally to abjure any dissident faith in which 
they might have been brought up. Protestant or Greek soldiers 
Avorrld rarely obtain peinrission to attend the preachings of their 
own ministers, whereas they were invariably compelled to be pre- 
sent at the Catholic festivals, 

Pilgrimages have also been* much insisted upon since the 
Concordat, and* the number of pilgrims has greatly increased 
within the last three years, When the Pr-irnate of Hungary went 
ou a pilgrimage to Maiia-Zell, “ to pray for the counti7,'’ he was 
followed by twenty thousand persons, a demonstration which was 


* Testimouium peraetje confessronis Pasclialis. 
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Ly no means agreeable ^ the Government : but in general the 
pilgrims belong almost entirely to the lo\7est classes, and enrich 
the Church from their hard'won.eamings. From a material point 
of view these pilgrimages are very injurious to the country : for 
they take place chiqjfly in Aiigusft and September, and the labourers 
are thus taken from their work exactly at the epoch of the harvest. ^ 
The assembling together of numbers of men, women, and children,)^ 
ill-lodged and insufficiently fed, is also likely to produce disease."' 

Hitherto the Concordat has had less edect on the social and 
domestic relations of the people than we might at first be led to 
expect. Iteflection, however, shows us that all the consequences 
o'f so vast a change could not possibly devclope themselves at 
once ; and, in one respect, the Concordat has overshot its mark. 
It has destroyed the unity of action and the strict subordination 
which has been the principal strength of the Catholic hierarchy. 
As each prelate is supreme in his own diocese, the personal 
character of the bishops has been the rule of their conduct ; the 
violence of some has been counterbalanced by the gentleness of 
others; and many, especially those appointed under the wary, 
and somewhat latitudinarian Metternich, have been slow to 
disturb the harmony existing between themselves and their flocks 
by too rigorous an application of the Concordat.* 

The priests, alarmed at the despotic power entrusted to the 
bishops, have been still more unwilling to alienate the people, 
with whose repugnance to the Concordat they fully sympathize. 
It is not till the present generation of priests have died out, and 
their places are supplied by men who have been educated since 
1855, that the Concordat will fully bear fruit. The pupils in the 
seminaries are now brought up with a strictness hitherto unknown; 
and the priests entrusted with their education (and we believe the 
parish priests also), •ore obliged to present themselves before the 
bishop onco a year, for the so-called exercises of liOyola. They 
spend seven days in prayer, shut up in cells, and in listening 
to the preachers appointed to address them, who are usually 
Jesuits. 

Had it been possible, we should have wished to illustrate our 
remarks by particular examples of the manijpr in which the 
Concordat aflects the moral and social relations of the people ; 
but the time that has elapsed since ite conclusion has been too 
short to allow such to come to light. The lines of conduct 
adopted by the different bishops have been so various as to prevent 


* As au instance of the tolerance shown by some of the Catholic bishops, 
"wc may mention that of the Arelibishop of Erlan (Albert Bartakovics) who 
lately wrote to a Reformed minister, ofhis diocese, inclosing a subscription for 
the Protestant school in token of his good-will. 
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any one diocese from being a fair exaipple of'tbe 'whole. We 
can only show the power given to the bishops, and what con- 
sequences depend on their sole .will. they do not exercise 
their privileges, the Emp^or is not the less to blame for having 
granted them. Signed tbrde year^ and a half ago, part of the 
provisions of the Concordat have even now been scarcely carried 
into eficci ; for the ministers 6f Francis Joseph, alarmed at con- 
cessions which had been made without their knowledge, and 
fearing the future peril of the State, obtained from the Emperor 
peiTOission to retai’d the full execution of the treaty until the 
organic laws of the Empire could be brought into hai'mony with 
it* — a task which is yet far from being concluded ; and we learn 
that the German bishops are clamorous for the completion of 
arrangements that will enable them to exercise their new rights. 
Till this is done we cannot expect to see all the consequences of 
the Concordat develops themselves. 

From a social and moral point of view, by far the most important 
clause of the Concordat is that which admits the Jesuits, and 
places education in their hands, and those of the bishops ; but its 
effeets will not be fully felt until a generation of scholars has 
grown up under their system — the more so as Count Leo Thun, 
Aliuister of Public Instruction, has by his ordinances done all in 
his power to counteract the inefeased influence of the bishops. 
This has drawn on him the hatred of the prelates, and especially 
of Cardinal Schwartzenberg, who are intriguing to obtain his 
dismissal. . The .Tesuits have waited for no oi’ganic laws to 
introduce their propaganda, — which is especially active in 
Hungary, ns the only state where the Protestants form a strongly- 
organized body. The centre of the schemes for Catholicising 
Hungary is the society of Saint Stephen (Szent-Istvan-Tarsulset), 
whicli, formed under the pretext of publishing ancient Hungarian 
manuscripts, holds public meetings, and spends large sums for 
the diffusion of Catholic writings. In nearly every town religious 
associations have been organized under various names,t but all 
directed by the Jesuits, who visit the members at their own 
houses, and (however contradictory this may be to their assumed 
office of Spiritual directors) inquire into and advise them on their 
family afihirs, and thus really exercise great temporal and social 

influence. The meipbers of these societies engage themselves to 

• 


♦ Austria is not in the enjoyment of even one fundamental law. All the 
decrees of the Government begin: "The Emperor orders provisionally.” 

f Some of these societies^ such as tlie ** Cordis Jesu” and ** Maricc Assumtaa 
in Coelum,” existed befoits the cxpulsicm of the Jesuits in the last ceitury. 
The “ Mariffi Immacnlatm” is new, and also the St. Aloysii,” which spreads 
itself among the soholai's of the CathGlic schools. 
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pay cei'tain prayers dail}^ to confers at the great festivals of the 
Oharch, to obey their ^2)iritual guide, and especially to diffnse the 
society to which they belong by every means in their power. 

Ilormayer thus same up the.lesuit system of education from the 
time of Leopold fo that of Marin Theresa.* “ They developed 
memory at the expense of andorstandingt free thought, and creative 
power, and thus instilled passive obedience and blind submission on 
all political and religioussubjects. Their pupils were enclosed within 
a traditional circle of knowledge, adapted to the meanest capacity 
and impassable to the most brilliant talents. By employing the 
same professors, and an uniform system, they gave their public 
instruction a sort of compact, almost military appearance, and 
attained their aim by using individual vanity, envy, ostentation, 
03 so many golden spurs, and the most serious moral faults as 
mysterious fetters. Memory, imitation, dialectics, gcstioulatidii, 
were cultivated in place of the faculties of thought and invention, 
languages in place of ideas and things. Their theology and 
philosophy consisted of doctrines the most serviceable and con- 
genial to the despotism it was their object to found on the ruins 
of all national institutions. They waged war on all symjitoms of 
nationality, on nil original languages (German as w^ll as 
Bohemian or Hungarian), replacing them by a kind of bastard 
TiUtin, and national literature by mutilated classiest and history, 
written expressly to favour their absolutist views, which made no 
mention of tlie development of peoples, but consisted of meagre 
dynastic chronicles, wbicU omitted princes who had been dis- 
obedient to the Church, and lauded to the skies such sovereigns 
as William of Bavaria, the inflexible t’ordinand, or Leopold the 
Great.” * 

Confirmation of these views is to be found in such writers as 
Schmidt and Putter, in the original instructions given by 
William of Bavaria (1584) to the teachers of his sons, and 
still more in the historical fact, that during the period instruction 
was in the hands of the Jesuits, no one standard work or brilliant 
name stands forth from amid the general aridity. 

Some may perhaps be disposed to assert that this is the picture 
of a past age, and that maxims inculcated, in the ' sixteenth 
century do not apply to the present time: but those who are well 
acquainted with the history of the orcter/ cannot fail to be aware, 
that however ready the Jesuits may be to adapt their outward 
teachings to the times and places in which they live, their prin- 

* AnemOBem. 

L ‘ Seketa Auetorum Classieomm,*’ consisting Of extracts from the classic 
rs, » the book out of which the Catholic youth in Austria are taught. 

J •"History of the Germans.” '"Political 'Constitution of the Germanic 
Empire.” 
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ciplo nevec varies. Iiidoed, wh«t $hte cay, be expected from trboee 
who have time recorded ^ir ideal of ,a ,\vell-ediioated " 

“ Let him he as a corpse, which complfljjiMJth not if abused, hor 
murmureth though neoessaries be denied; which hath ho will, but 
that of him who handles if: as a* * * § statue, which exnltetli not if 
prai&ed, nor is offended if attaoked, nor murmurs, grieves, nor . 
resists if struck * while in politics they profess, “ it would 
most conduce to the benefit of the people if the poslilential 
sfcieds of the politicians being removed, and the temporal domi- 
nion united to the epiritml, aj'airs were governed and admi- 
nistered hg US alone.’'f 

Such kre the maxims of the order to whom tho Concordat 
entrusts education. The cousequencea that must ensue from them 
am so glaring, that it is scarcely necessary to point them out. 
In tho provinces, where there are no Protestant colleges, parents 
have no choice hut to commit tlieir children to these instructors, 
or to educate them at home, — a course destructive to tlieir future 
prospects, as an academical diploma is required for tho exer- 
cise of («iy profession. In Hungary the Protestant lyoeums, 
which the Concordat lias nowise affected, would appear to afford 
a resource ; but as we might pro-suppose, a Government which 
had done all in its power to revive the darkness of the Middle 
Ages, and .in the nineteenth century has acknowledged the 
authority of the decrees of the Council of Ti*ent (which Ferdinand 
I. only accepted conditionally,! and which neither he nor his son 
^Maximilian ever proposed as laws of the Empire, and only ad- 
mitted in tho hereditary states, “ as far as was consistent with the 
laws,” a proviso that entirely changed their spirit), — has not shrunk 
from attacking the Protestants, § and endeavourtng to suppress 
tlieir schools. 

History tells us of a bishop of Erlau who forcibly seized on 
the Protestant college of Eperies in tho seventeenth century, 
and gave it to the Jesuits, and of abbots who depopulated the 
Protestant villages on their estates. The means employed at 


* “Dcbet esse sicut cadaver in quo non est controdictio, si vilipenditur ; 
nullum murmur, si etiam nccessana aegantur ; nulla voluntas ut velit aliud, 
quam illc a quo tractatiir. Sicut statua, qute, dum laudatur,*Bon extolhtur, 
uum viluperatur iiott mzre fert^ dum cojditur non dolet, uco cedit, nco 
murmurat.” ^ , 

t “ Maximum in popult utilitatem cessurum esset, si pestifero semini politi- 
coniin sublato, et temporaii dominio. cum spiritnali conjuncto, solum modo a 
nobis res regerentur, et admimstrarentur.” 

! Perdiaand demanded that the cup should be granted to the laity, and that 
the marri^ of the priests should be authorized. Paul Sarpi. 

§ The Protestants have comiilaiiicd to the Council of the Empire against 
the encroachments of the dergy on tlTeir privileges, but have obtained no 
redress. 
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present are less "violent^ but quite as dangerous. ' The Jesuit 
propaganda, earned oq b_y the religious societies and the foreign 
monks and nuns, is dinected against the Heformed religion itself, 
and various decrees of the Government menace the independence, 
if not the existence, of the f^rotfestant (folleges. By one of the most 
recent and important of these, each college is obliged to maintain 
a fixed number of professors, receiving salaries determined by the 
Government. Should the endowment fund be insufficient, the 
Government engages to bear these charges, provided the direction 
of the college be resigned into its hands ; and if this offer is re* 
fused, the college is to lose its power of conferring degrees^ 

The peril contained in this regulation is obvious. 'ifO aooept 
Government aid is to place the lyceums in the honds' of the 
Jesuits ; and few, if any, of the Protestant endowmehts will 
suffice to support the number of profesaors fixed by the decree ; 
Avhile, if assistance be refused, and the power of conferring 
diplomas lost, the scholars will be deprived of the outward rewards 
of an academical education. In this emergency the Protestants 
have exerted themselves strenuously to increase the endowments 
of their colleges by fresh donations, and we learn that some 
nobles have pledged themselves to pay a certain sum yearly to 
the Protestant treasury ; but their incomes are so reduced by the 
exactions of the Government that there is reason to fear their 
power may not be equal to the necessity, and we have indeed 
heard that certain colleges are likely to be closed rather tiian 
deliver their pupils up to the Jesuits. Perhaps Protestant Eng- 
land, profuse in its expenditure on religious missions, will not 
look on with indifference while the only Protestant colleges in 
the east of Europe are destroyed, but will rather act again as 
she did in the ease of the Transylvanian college of Euyed, part 
of whose endowment, furaished by English subscribers, is still 
invested in the English Eunds. Some subscriptions have, to our 
knowledge, been already forwarded. But the English Parliament 
and people seem to have evinced more substantial sympathy for 
Huugttiian independence and Protestantism in the days of Anne, 
than may be safely counted on in those of Victoria. 

There can be no doubt that Francis Joseph has Weakened the 
present, and ^still more the future, possible spirit of opposition 
among bis subjects by identifying hispinterests with those of the 
papacy, by increasing the powe? of the prelates, and especially 
by confiding education to the Jesuits. He has served the cause 
of centralization by annihilating the privileges of the Hungarian 
Church, which, imbued with a spirit of nationality, was the only 
vestige of independence that hod survived the convulsions of 
1848 ; and we learn that the Hungarian clergy have been already 
alarmed by an attempt to abolish the Primacy of Gran, which, 
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to Monareh^^ 

if siicoe88faI> 4«(4 x03f tbe last .semblMtice of libett|!^/ in 

order to aw&ll the ddgiiiif df ifae Germw primate, -wha at 

Vienna. The ef the Jeeuits^ jpspired by the maxims of 

*tbe order, are UWy to prove obedient subjeots, yet we think it 
maybe qaeationed whetfaer*F]*a&oi& Joseph hasjceally strengthened 
the foundations of his throne, and whether, after increasing the 
power of the Church, he may not find, that, like the enohanter in 
an old legend, ho has raised spirits ho is unable to control. 

Not to mention the probability of his object being defeated by 
the secession of the people from the Catholic Church, which, in 
fact, they are leaving by hundreds in dioceses where the bishops 
Imve exercised their new powers intemperntely, Francis Joseph 
should, for his own sake, have paused before he delivered himself 
into the hands of those who have declared cases to exist in which 
tyrannicide is laudable, and who have at all times denied the 
divine origin of monarchy. At the Council of Trent, Laynez, 
the second General of the Jesuits, asserted the royal authority to 
subsist by the delegation of the people ;•* and his opinion is sup- 
ported by the writings of Bellarmint and Mariana, who claim 
absolute power for the Fope on the very ground of the original 
inferiority of monarchical institutions. 

Sound statesmanship would not have courted the alliance of 
men bound by their fundamental maxims to assert supremacy on 
every favourable occasion ; and it is n remarkable fact that not 
one of the ministers of Francis Joseph was friendly to the Jesuits, 
or in favour of the Concordat. Count Buol is said to have 
thrown every obstacle in its way, and it is certain that the higher 
aristocracy, especially that of Bohemia, unanimously opposed its 
conclusion. We must therefore regard it as n pft’sonal act of tho 
sovereign, urged on by the secret council, or camarilla, that 
raised him to the throne. The very existence of this camarilla 
has been disputed, as often as alleg^ ; and in the absence of irre- 
futable documentary proofs it would be rash to ascribe too much 
effect to its influence. Still the moral and circumstantial evi- 
dence which testifies to its power is so strong, that we cannot but 
deem it probable that the political reaction of 184.8, and the con- 
cessions to the Pope in 1865, may justly he attributed to the 


* “ There is an antithesis,” said he, in 1663, “ between the Church of God 
and the Statec of m&t. The Churob did not form herself, but received her 
government from her sovereign, Christ. States are .self-formed. All power at 
first belonged to the people, wl» delegated it to their leaders without reuouucmg 

theirridiltott.” ^ 

t Bellarmin sftj!Si-i-*‘ThB people have the right to set up a king, or consuls, 
or other mni^rfttes. They may equally cliange a monaitshy into an aristo- 
fraey or a deiqooriuw, if ti«^ have just muse, as htqipened in Eome.” Mariana 
is equally explicit ' 

[Vol. LXXI. No. CX3C31 IX.]--New Sbbies, Vol. XV. No. I. 
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sanje ©xtrn-ofi&cia'l influe^ice, tlie more so as the ultramontane ten- 
dencies of the ImperiaLfamily and court are scarcely disguised, and 
wemay note.in confiwnatjon of this assumption, that the privileges 
resigned by Francis Joseph, now that the Papacy and the Order 
of Jesus are in close alUance, 4re precisely those defended by the 
first Ferdinand when the growing strength and power of the 
J'esuits was a cause of alarm and jealousy to the Popes themselves. 

Tlic Concordat is not an isolated fact, the conseqiienoes of 
which affect Austria alone. It is rather a link in the chain of 
events since 1848. No man can deny that despotism, whetliei 
political or religious, has gained ground during the last ten 
years. Many constitutions have been swept away, many free 
states have been enslaved ; and in proof of the parallel advance 
of the papal power we may point not only to the Concordat in 
Austria, but to the preponderance of the ultramonliiue party in 
Franco, a preponderance none the less real for being based on no 
written treaty. 

In Austria, unrestrained by the dread of public indignation, 
the .Jesuits were anxious to^ obtain a footing independent of the 
personal pleasure of the sovereign, one which might eventually 
enable them to control liis actions ; and for a time at least they 
have been successful. Urged on by his blind hatred of all na- 
tionalities, allured by the hope of obtaining the support of the 
Jesuits in his favourite scheme of centralization — motives skil- 
fully worked upon by the councillors at whose influence we have 
hinted — Francis Joseph signed the Concordat. Wo do not think 
it possible, however, that in the nineteenth ecutury a country 
should be forced hack into the darliiicsS of the Middle Ages. 
Public opinion is like .steam — it may he compi’essed for aAvhile, 
but its explosion will filially bo violent in exact proportion to the 
force by which it was held down. Nations aro not metals, that 
can be flung into a furnace and fiised into oiie mass. The dis- 
tinctions of race, manners, and creed, may yield to time, to con- 
stant and free communication, to common interests, but cannot 
be suddenly obliterated by tlie fiat of a despot. The human mind 
has a natural tendency to rebel against brute force, and we do 
not suppose that the different nations which, united, compose 
Austria, aro ‘So devoid of this universal feeling as eternally to 
submit to the influences now exerciBcd over them. Nay, more, 
we beUeve that the present system bears within itself the seeds of 
its future destruction ; and that the very power bestowed on the 
priesthood, the excesses into which a part of the clergy are be- 
trayed by exultation, contrasted with the moderotion of^iheir 
wiser brethren, may together serve to open the eyes of their 
flooks, and thus prepare their cfcvn downfall. 

In the later days of pagan Borne despotism seemed to have 
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aitniued the utmost limits of human power. The emperors ruled 
the world, and. the fugitive 'from their cruelty found no land on 
which to rest his fijot, From, a provi^lce of the distant East 
■^ame forth the voteries of a new' and^ then uncerrupted creed, 
dm dominant priesthood, drunk v^ith power, persecuted and 
' rannized over all around them, but, as feme rolled on, the 
martyrs stood upon the ruins of the heathen altars, and the 
Homan empire was broken up into as many states as it had num- 
bered provinces. We cannot but fancy some analogy between 
that time and our own. Home again domineers over the world . 
forgetful of the oxamplo of tlic lowly Jesus and his early disciples, 
proud priests strive to repress all expression of liuman thought 
end freedom, and mock science and common sonso alike, by pro- 
•! luumg miraelfts which would hardly have found believers in the 
3 k figcs. Liberty has her martyrs as well as religion, and we 
iitiol but hope that the fate of their pagan predecessors may 
\evt<ike those who have dared to pervert the faith of Him, whose 
opf ciul servants they call tJiemselves, into an instrument of per- 
sec ution and selt-aggrandizement, and that they may end by dc- 
-tiojuig the very empire they have been summoned to uphold, 
lint the udvuiice of the Jeauiis, and the internal causes whiidi, 
in our opinion, must lend to their downfall wherever they are left 
uurestraiiicd, are subjects which cannot be discussed within the 
space now at our disposal : we therefore conclude by commending 
lo the attention of our readers the words of Cromwell on this im- 
portant subject. Two hundred ; f'nrs ago he thus addressed the 
Parliament of England : — “ Look bow the House of Austria is 
Iirepnred to destroy the whole Protestant interest in Hungary, 
You may sny, it is a great way oil, what is it 4o us ? If it be 
nothing to you, let it be nothing to you, but I tell you that it is 
something to you. It concerns all your religions, and all the best 
interests of England.” Those words were never more applicable 
.than now. 
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Abt. hi.— T fl^i Sanitahy Condition of the Army. 

A Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
. the Regulations affecting the Sanitary Condition of the 
Army, The Organisation of Military Hospitals, and the 
Treatment of the Sick and Woundedy with Evidence and 
Appendix. (Pretsented to both Houses of Parliament by 
command of Her Majesty). London. 1858. 

E NGIiANT) has always been jealous of standing armies. In 
their long struggles for freedom, the people have found how 
important it is that they, as well as tho Sovereign, should have a 
hand on the hilt of the sword of state. Even when the relations 
of the governor and the governed have been at the best, the latter 
seem never to have lost sight of possible contingencies, and took 
care that, in case of recourse to the ultima ratio, no danger 
should arise from any incautious confidence in quiet times. A 
large home militaiy force, maintained irrespective of foreign 
enemies or foreign apprehensions, imbued with n thoroughly 
military spirit, and animated by a devotion to their colours, in 
which the sense of citizenship is altogether lost, is what wo never 
have seen in this country, and probably never shall. We have 
maintained large armies abroad, in foreign wars — large armies at 
home, to resist apprehended invasion — -but the former were not 
standing armies, cfor they ceased to stand from the moment that 
peace was attained ; and the latter were composed chiefly of 
militia, who have always claimed to be tho parliamentary, or 
people’s aimy. It is true that this distinction is a good deal lost, 
simply because the Queen’s army — ^voted by parliament, paid by 
parliament, disciplined, distributed, and governed by ministers 
responsible to parliament — has lost its ohoraoter as the personal 
instrument' of the Crown, and has accordingly ceased to give 
ground for jealousy or apprebeuslon on the part of the people. 
"We still objpet to large armies, but on other grounds. Of our 
two great services, the navy is the popjilar one. As islanders our 
first mid best defence must alwaps be on the water. It is not till 
that line is broken through (and woe betide the day !) that our 
safety can depbnd on trained battahons. Agtiin, it is by sea only 
that our vast colonial empire ooh be defended. It is on the, sea 
that our Unntninbered merchant vessels, scattered over every ocean, 
require yirotection. It is on tlm sCa that our greatest, heoanse 
most nudivided glory has been mtained. Our interest as traders. 
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and our vamiy a maidiol nation, alike combiiw to make the 
■ sea-service our deem et fwtamen. Th^ standard of both our 
services is ke^t within limits by eoonch^y ; for being an indus- 
trial people wo are also a thtifty people ; we gradge men to 
' unprofitable employments, and ve do not like ekpenditure, because 
we do not like taxes, i 

But for the reasons above stated, when the pruning-knife is 
applied, it is the army that is first reduced. We have ceased to 
fear it for our liberties, but we fear it for our pockets, We feel, 
too, that large armies have their temptations to ministers. Tliey 
have before now been the origin, as well as the instrument, of a 
captious, arrogant, meddlesome, “ sphited” foreign policy, which 
diverts public attention from domestic reforms, for which, may he, 
the minister has no stomach ; and little bullying piratical wars 
are undertaken, to justify the retention of a large force. An 
ambitious minister, particularly if a popular one, requires under 
these circumstances to be kept low. It is unnecessary to give 
further reasons why our standing arpiy will always, probably, be 
a small one; and the fact that it is raised by voluntary enlistinent 
alone, is a reason why its numbers cannot be rapidly augmented. 

But in pi'oportion os it is small it ought, if on that account 
only, to bo as efficient as care and discipline can moke it. Wo 
would oompensate,by efficiency for want of numbers. What we 
have we must have of the best material, worked up into the 
most highly-finished and enduring article ; for our army is a 
nucleus, and there must be in it skill and efficiency to spare, 
enough indeed to leaven the accession of mere brute force, 
w'hicli alone upon an emergency we can add to.it. 

This is not the place to discuss the relative value of compulsory 
as against voluntary service. For the purpose we have in view, 
it is sufficient to state the fact, that whatever bo the case with the 
militia, for whom by law, though not now in practice, we have u conr 
seription, we have none for the regular army. We cannot afi'or4 
to spend ottr men os ooutinon^ monorchs can, who know tbai 
every stroke of the pen will set in motion another decimatioa of 
the peasantry, which wiU be equivalent to so many tlioosand 
men. We get our men with difficulty, by every kiqd of cajoling 
and inducement we can dgvise, and in our necessity descend to 
those means which men do not hjive recourse to till t^y think all 
nthere are exhausted. We cannot then afford to waste our men, 
but as we wont to use them, we must jbarn to husband them* 

Of all the causes ox means ol ^osjjpiction to which the profes'^ 
sum of arms exposes mankind, that which ranks lowest in pqint 
of blood-gaUtinees» consists of |8hot>, shell, bayonet, and*|>ahs;e. 
The aotuid ^estrodtion effected wOn one another in fair figh^jin 
the field, by contending armies, « as nothing. That which de- 
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stjroys an army in the fielfl is disease ; superinduced by exposure, 
by fatigue, by insutfioj^t' and unwholesome food, by insufficient 
clothing, by want of cleanliness' in camp and in person, by ill- 
eliosen sites for encampments, by crow.chng in insufficient build- 
foigu in towns, — ^iri short, partly by necessity, but partly also by 
ignorance, and by a kind of traditional disrespect for precautions, 
and indifference to all but the more otirring but less fatal risks 
attendant on collision with tbo enemy. 

The greatest commanders Imvc always been great preeantionists, 
and have babitaolly entered into the minutest details connected 
witli the preservation of the health of their men. The Duke of 
Wellington said if ho knew anything he knew how to feed an 
army ; no mean matter when health is to be preserved ; and his 
quick observation and intuitive sense soon made a sanitai'hui of 
him. Napoleon, who, perhaps, was the greatest general the world 
has seen, epigrammatized lus experience of the means of strategic 
success ill the well-kuown irreverent form, “Le bon Dieu se 
rouge toujours du cote des, gros bataillons.” And his whole 
object ^wa8 to produce his yros bataillons in the best possible 
condition at the decisive moment, lie bestowed much thought 
thcrefoie on tbo preservation of his army in the intervals between 
fighting. Nut from humanity but from calculation ; for he would 
soouer buiy his men when once side, than treat ^em ; inasmuch as 
sick men take the pay and consume the rations which would main- 
tain sound men in their places. But even Napoleon lost far more 
men out of action than in it. The Bussian Campaign of 1812 was 
a signal instance of this; for, though he fought the bloodiest battle 
on record since fhe use of gunpowder, the killed and wounded 
make but little show m the wliolesale destruction which mis- 
management brought upon the “Grande Arm^e" The statistics 
of' that campo^ ore so curious that they deserve to he repro- 
duced. The pohey of Napoleon, as admitted or rather held up to 
iiailwtion mhis corre^ndence with his brother J os^h, was alwftya 
fo magnify his forces before batiile, iu order to intimidate the 
enemy and encourage his own men ; to undemate his losses for 
thosame reasons, and for the beightemag’of his own success and 
reputation y nijd lastly, to lay the blame oi iiwlure on anything and 
miy^N^y except himself. The popular belief stUl remains extant 
Grande Armee consisted of 400,000 men, that: tdiere 
was n victory at Borodino, and a tnumphant moi)^ to> 

lldosoawv but that the armyi was subsequently destroyed by the 
rigours U winter unusuaUy rigotous even for Bussia. Now-tlie 
** 8taie»’‘ of thp pkff d'Eiat Megor quoted by Gamof, who ‘wob 
ministei^ ‘ give the numh^ of the invading army udiich 
oisoseed the Htemen on the 2^ of Juno, at 8<12y00d*'meu and 
104,000 horses. On the advcilco to Moscow was fought the 
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^rcat battle of Borodino. In this battlp there nvere put hors de 
combat, that is hiUod and wounded, on^the side of the Bubsians 
no less than 30 generals, I COO officcrs^/iuid 42,000 men. While 
tlio French, according to Marshal Berthier's papers, 'Stih^uently 
taken at W'ilna, had in killed and wourided 40 genfiSfals, ]$00 
officers, and 52,000 men. The French, how«wnr, claimed 
victory, ii>a.smuch as the Bussians fell hack after the battle, and 
left the French in possession of the ground. 

The cold began on November the 7th ; but three dfi^ before 
the Cold began, namely, on the 4lh of November, them remained 
of the mighty host that had crossed the Niemen but 65,000 men 
and 12,060 horbes ; 247,000 men had perished, or become ineffec- 
tive in 183 days. Of the 55,000 'men, bowevei’, plus any rein- 
forcements they may have mot on the way, 40,000 returned to 
France, showing how few men were lost in that masterly retreat, 
either by the severity of the winter or the harassing attacks of 
the enemy. But even if three-fourths of the wounded at Borodino 
had died, and allowing for those killed in minor actions and opera- 
tions, there would remain nearly 280,000 men who perished by 
insuffieient commissariat — ^by want of forethought. The Count de 
Segur, the historian of this campaign, considers that the genius of 
Napoleon had culminated before lie vindertook this expedition, 
famous among the world s disasters; and that constant prosperity 
h.ad led him to look on success as so certain that he neglected the 
means of attaining it. Any way, here is an instance under the 
greatest of generals, that it is hot the enemy, however numerous 
or skilful, who effect the destruction of armies. It is fatigue, 
exposure, -want of food, want of shelter, want of clotlring, -want of 
sanitary prevention. • * 

We cannot enter now into the questipn how far this is remedi- 
able- — bow far energetic precaution may counteract, in p«rt" at 
least, the ill effects of risks which must he encountemd. That 
ilmy must be encountered, and that war must bo more or less 
destructive of armies* apart* from collision with the enemy, is 
olvirious ; but the question arises, why should peace too be destroe- 
tivo of armies ? — -Why, tdien there need be no ’exposmre, no 
fatigue, no deficiency in fbod or clothing, no exceptional circum- 
stances whatever, should ^ the profession of arms entail on those 
who adopt it a higher rate of mortality than almost any other 
proffes^ion ? • ... 

argument can be so oloijuent as the figures wfebw give the 
comparison pf the mortality of different avocatiems, and dif* 
fer^t localities, with that of army. In order to avoid frao* 
tione,' we hate taken the 'number of deaths of’ 1 jnste«^of 
lOOO men'*— 
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Deaths per'lOSiOOjfer Annum at the Soldiers' Ages, 


London Fire Brigade (ages 40—60) ... 70 

Metropolitan Pblioe ..* 76 

England (Healthy Distjiicts) 77 

Agricultural Labourers . . , * 80 

Out'Door Trades in Towns 85 

Navy (Home Stations) 88 

City Police . . . . . 89 

England . 92 

Twenty-four Large Towns 119 

Manchester 121 

Infantry of the Line 187 

Foot Guards 204 

Household Cavalry 110 ^ 

Dragoon Guards and Dragoons 


And yet tliese facts, appalling as they are, and unaccon&tttble us 
at first sight they seem to be, were established beyond a donbt 
twenty years ago by Colonel' Tulloch, who, by command of the 
War office, then administered by the present I.ord Grey, compiled 
from the Regimental Returns some admirable tables, showing not 
only the absolute but the comparative mortality of the army at 
home. Mr. Hume moved for the returns, and they were laid on 
the table of the House of Commons, But there the besetting sin 
of the veteran reformer left them. His diffusion over many subjects 
left the greatet number nncompleted. He was content to rest Avhen 
he had got that which he was always asking for, “ information,” 
and it remained useless because unused. The world in general 
ktow little, perhaps pared little, about the matter. The subject 
waadry; the figures looked repulsive; and no recent military 
successes, ot military disasters, had fired the imaginations or 
roused the indignation of the pnblie— so the matter slept, ' 
Later events have ejcoited the popular interest and the popular 
sympathy with the army* We have felt anew the reemottsibilities 
of a nation towards those to whom we entrust the deibnee of our 
soil and onr honour. While in this mood the report df.lthe Royal 
Commission on the, Health of the Army was laid before Parlia- 
ment. It was eagerly taken up by the Press, It was ex- 
tracted, abridged, analysed, commented on, and excited a marked 
intereet among all classes of socifty. This was not owing to pny 
discover!^ Jt^ade by the commissioners, for they did not afieet to 
have ma^ any, but their report showed Imowledgo of detail, a 
conscieni^ous and rigorous examinutiopL of facts^ a careful absti* 
neude from Qxoggeration, and a brevity in statement, which tended 
grek^to popularize the subject, h The report also derived autho- 
rity^ not only from the composiliL?n of the commission, but from 
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the names of the witnesses who were •examided, and on whose 
evidence the commissioners founded thm^Oonoluaions. The only 
fenr was, that the almost universal assent vriUi which the report 
was received, would ho fatal tq thfi {AwiotiAel adoptaon of its 
recommendations ; that the 8uhjeM*wottld die Out for want of 
controversy, and, in the silence of universal consent, that the 
sure would be wanting which would $et in motion the cumhrhUU 
torpor of the vast department on whose action the adoption of 
the reforms indicated must depend. The English people, how- 
ever, cannot afford to let this subject die out ; and it is only by 
discussion that they can maintain their property in it. Large 
administrative offices, if inclined to shelve a fiucstion, have won« 
deriul facilities for doing it. It is done without parade or osten- 
tation, •with a respectful silence, but the interment is none the 
less complete. Other subjects arise, which however ephemeral in 
their chaiwcter, have an interest for the hours during which they 
last, and the public gaze is diverted from the graver matter which 
is ke’pt in the background. 

We confess, then, that we left fliis subject when last w'e.hod 
occasion to treat it, with considerable misgiving as to its future. 
Its success seemed to be its danger. Nothing was yet done. It 
•wTis the success of an essay, not of an act ; the advice had beefk 
admitted to be sound, but it had not yet been followed ; the pte* 
smption was good, but it had not yet been taken, not even as yet 
made up. 

We junmised to revert to the subject, and it is •well in doing 
so to take stock of the progress, if any, made in the intoiwal. 

Believing, as we do, that a strong continuous expression of 
public opinion is the true motive power to impel to action public 
offices and public men, and holding, as we have said, that with- 
out the fuel of controversy the continuous fire of public opinion 
canhot be maintained, we have rejoiced to see that the cunclu* 
■siens of Ihe I'eport have been 'subjected to question, attack, 
and contmdietion, by opponents more' Or less formidable. 
There can be no doubt, that the cause of army sanitary reform 
derived a Ihesh impulse ikim the onslaught made by the Guards’ 
officers in the House of Commons on the figures which repre- 
sented the mortality of the Guards not only as mofu than double 
tliat of the civil population, but as exoeediug that of any other 
corps in. the whole army. Th<f officers disbelieved the iact, and 
the Mstory of their disbelief is curious and importaat too, as 
showing how great is the disadvantage under which regi- 
mental aathoritii@si^ medical ae urcll at oombatonf, labour fo^ want 
of n good Mystem of military statistics, and 'the constant .wo- 
mulgation through oil corps of 4ie results as affecting the 
and all the oopipon^t parts of t|e army, • 
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The Gjinrds’ sutgeon^jcit is f>aid, had counted up the deaths 
in the respective hospitals, and found the numbers less than 
those^»||jyen by the Royal Commission as the mortality of 
t^ir 'xegiivent; but they forgpt the men, and they are not 
fe<if,^who die out of hospital and on 'furlough, the practice, it 
anpenrs, being to give leave of absence to those poor fellows 
Ai^pmee lung diseases are confirmed, whose coses are hopeless, who 
y«ftm for home, and who are humanely {illowed to go and close 
their eyes among their own kith and kin. The medical officers 
had thus misled the Parliamentary Guardsmen; hut the error 
being discovered before the return was presouted to Paidiaraent,^ 
corrected edition was finally produced which established the accu- 
racy of the statistics on which the arguments of the Royal Com- 
mission were founded. 

The statistics, therefore, now stand much better than if they 
had never heen questioned, hut the eiror of the Guards’ medical 
officeib bore excellent fruit in other wavs. Virst, all the officers, 
medical and combatant, were induced to look closely into the 
facts. They began an investigation which turned out far more 
serious than they expected, and which they will not now abandon, 
for it is an error to suppose, as some people seem to have assumed, 
that there is among the officers of the Guards an indifference fb 
the welfare of the men. On the contrary, it was remarked by 
more than one intelligent observer in the Chnnea, that the per- 
sonal relations between officers and men were perhaps on a 
better footing in the Guards thnu in the Line, partaking loss of 
the austerity of discipline, and showing more individual interest 
in the men. But habit and ignorance make all men in all pro- 
fessions wonderfully ocquiescent in evils which, if onco known 
and felti are remediable. If any one two years ago had told a 
Guards' or a Line officer that the mortality in the respective corps 
was twenty or eighteen in a thousand, he would have told them 
that which tjiey did not know, but which would ‘have made bo 
gbSat impression on their mind. They wpuld have tetken for 
granted that tlie rate was about that incidental to adulLmales of 
thh some ages under any circumstances,^ and everything would 
have gone on as before. 

Borne discussion, however, next arose as to the order of pre- 
cedence in which the causes of this mortality, as assigned by the 
Royal' Gottmiission, ought to stand. The report enumerates 
ovcr*erowi$il||| in barracks, combined with want of ventilai^n, 
somola)!|aca wth defective sewerage, night duty, want of variety 
in. eKeroise,4,aiid want of etnployment, and, lastly, as the result 
of the format^ dissipation and excess as the main cause of the 
feo^M moriaiUty< which thine thel’anks of the army in. Rngland. 

The 'CfpmmissioQ seemed disjfitolined to attach any great im- 
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porUnce to night duty, and adduced th% example of the police^ 
who perform much severer night dqty tijqp is ever req^uirea from 
soldiers, with a far lower rate *of mofrtality* This eompodsott 
was objected to, on the grgund thnt, though mortelity of the ^ 
Guards and the corps of the army which hahftttally perform the 
most night duty was greater than in the police, yet that invaliding: 
is less in thnt corpib than in the police, provided all the discharge)* 
in the former case and all the resignations in the lat^, are in* 
•eluded under the general term of invaliding ; the faiian^s of this 
ohjeolion appears, at least, doubtful, the resignations in the police 
being very numerous and to he attributed, no doubt in many cases, 
ns also the discharges in the army, to other causes than the failure 
of hciilth. 'J aking a mean, however, between the metropotitan 
and city police, and ailopting tins mode ot comparison, the 
ference heiweon that force and the Guards probably would not 
amount to much. We object, however, to the comparison, on 
tbe opposite grounds, namely, that there is no parity, either as to 
the frequency or duration of tho pight work done. Tlie night 
duty of the policeman lasts eight hours, and is given eveiy night 
in tlie week, till the term of his furlough comes round — that of 
the soldier is stated at the utmOst, if it be taken at three nights 
in the week, and four hours in the night ; indeed, with the larger 
battalions wo have maintained of late years, it might he stated 
us low as two nights m the week. Those four hours are not con- 
secutive, but arc divided into two spells, of two hours each, with 
two hours’ interval, spent on the guard-room plank bed ; whereas 
file policeman is on his legs, in all weathers, without inteimis- 
siou, every night for eight consecutive horn's. Clearly, if the 
mortality and iuvbdiding corresponded with the duty, the deleie- 
noHs nature of winch is insisted upon, the police would die or he 
disabled at a rate much exceeding that of the Guardis. The same 
objeotiori applies to a case much stronger than that of the police, 
ttud for which wo are indebted, not to the Commissioners, who 
scfein to ho-ve been ignorant of it, hut to Dr. Guy, who quotes it 
in his lechoro on tho saiiitary condition of the amiy, delivered in 
1 858, at the United Service Institution, namely, that of the Lon- 
don Fire Brigade, the details of whose swwicewere poimnunicated 
to him by Mr. Braidwood,,who is tho superintendent: — 

“ The ages of the firemen range from twenty^ to sixty and upwards j 
and there is one man now in the service in nis 70th yssse^ quits able 
to take his turn of duty with the I'cst, The men an* effiefrifiy 
selected, full three-fourths of them having Been men-oj-wsr^^miffla. 
Each man, on the average, has been on duty, three daysandiiueetnghtS) 
of twelve hours each, in every week of the past year* This ia exohiMTe 
of attendance to dean the engines aid tooUij and keep dio-heep^p ondeiv ' 
and of a sort of ongine-drill for the y^nger men twice a week tlw men 
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also attend and work at ITircs, where they arc in the midst of intense 
heat, steam, and smoke, ^tnrated with water, and obliged to stand in 
eleTattid situations exposed to severe and cutting winds, so that the 
men ate often seen in winter, literally encrusted with ice. They are 
sometimes called out»by fires, or alarms of fire, as many as four times 
in A night. But, notwithstanding this hard duty, for the first thirteen 
years of the establishment, the deaths were at the rate of 96 per 
10,000 ; while for the last twelve years they have fallen to 70 per 
10,000. Both these calculations include deaths by accident. The 
higher mortality of the early period is attributed, and probably with 
justice, to leas careful selection; but the moderate rate prevailing 
throughout the whole period of twenty-five years is evidently to bo 
attributed to the unusum care and attention bestowed on the comforts 
and health of the men, who live either at the stations or in houses 
provided by the establishment, and subject to careful inspection. 

“Here, then, wo have a case of night-work and exposure to weather 
certainly far exceeding in severity the night duty which the foot sol- 
dier has to perform, but being accompanied by the most scrupulous 
care of the health and comforts of the men, it is compatible with the 
very favourable rate of mortality shown in the Table. May not the 
uutavourable death-rate of 204 in 10,000, prevailing among the Foot 
Guards, be partly accounted for by the substitution of carelessness ^ 
care?” 

The very pertinent question with which Dr. Guy concludes 
his description of the service and health of the fiiemen was 
answered by anticipation by tho othceis of the Guauls, who 
pointed out that the policeman, with his well-spun cloth coat, 
his sound boots, his oil-skin cape, was lar better protected than the 
soldier, who came every two hours into the ill- ventilated guaid- 
Tooin where, in bod weather, his wet clothes were steaming in the 
close and heated atmospherg, till his turn came again to leave that 
vapour-bath and plunge into t^e cold and wet to pace up and 
down for another two hours, opposite his sentiy-box. Tnily, it 
is not the ’ night duty, but the way m which it is done, which 
kills the men. The extieme length of the duty performed 
nightly by the police appears most questionable, and would fully 
account for the greater mortality of the night than of the day 
force ; but the description given by military witnesses oi the 
soldier’s nighf duty, shows that, though far less trying to the 
strength, human ingenuity could scarcely devise a system more 
trying to health. Are spongy clothes, absence of waterproof, and 
frequent and violent alternations of temperature, indispensable to 
disoipllTltr?' And Cannot the good sense of the military authori- 
ties devi$e a lemedy for evils which appear to hove no compen** 
Sadon,, and |Wpn which no cartlily being derives advantage ? Sp 
far AS the Guards are conccinel, the pubhc has taken Up the 
subject <!rf their peculiar moiti^ity, with great and not unna- 
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tural interest, sines they garrison our metropolis, and are a 
corps whose magnificent appearance and perfect discipline is 
ever under our eyes ; but the llojal OomtiissionerS, dealing with^ 
the array ns a whole, suggested remedies as for the whole^ and 
contented themselves with .pointirig out the higher rates prevalent 
in the Guards, without attempting to account for them. Indeed, 
the President of the Commission stated frankly in the House of 
Commons, that he for one could not account for themi k® 
showed that it was not, as had been stated, the result nf greater 
sexual deljauchery than in other corps, for he showhd that their 
admissions into hospital for venereal cpmplaints are less instead 
of more than in the infantry of the Line ; and he certainly did 
not simplify the problem, when ho further showed that there is 
a permanent standing difference in the rates of mortality of the 
three regiments of Guards, which has been rather increasing than 
decreasing of late years, till the Grenadiers stand at 21 .05 per 
1000, the Coldstream at 18.20, and the Scots Pusileors at 15.66 
— a difference which, as their barracks, their clothing, and their 
duty, are identical, cun Inirdly be attributed to minute diirorouced 
in discipline alone, though the latter regiment, we have heard it 
said, claim a certain superiority in point of conduct. More is 
probably owing to greater strictness in the original selection of 
the men, or to a recruiting connexion with hardier races of some 
of our healthy districts. 

These are questions of great interest, and can only be solved 
by a careful comparison of the drill, punishments, hospital treat- 
ment, conduct, and habits of the three regiments ; and we trust 
that the officers of the Guards, whether combatant or medical, 
will not los$ sight of them. 

The result, however, of these discussions certoinljt was not to 
shake the credit nor to invalidate the conclusions of the Boyal 
Commission, for in the course of them not only did the Secretary 
of State for War give his general adhesion to them, and pledge 
' the Government to their adoption, but the House of Commons, 
after a protracted discussion, with a general and rare consent, 
passed a series of Resolutions, at the instance of Lord Ebrington, 
pledging the Honso to carry the recommendations of the Com- 
mission into effect. So far, so good • , 

Since that time, however, an opponent more formidable tlian 
the Guards' officers has ariseii t<* question, not the 4ata on wliich 
the Commissioners have di’gned nor the foots which they have 
exposed, but the deductions they have drawn from' fdbeni, and 
consequently the remedies which they have advised. Mr. Neison, 
the eminent actuary, (in an elaborate paper read , hftdre the 
British Association at Leeds) challenges the medical Wnions 
hazarded by the Commissioners, He denies that a vitiated atmo- 
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sphere can be the^oause of pulmonary disease, lie shows >vhich 
towns are the most and Which ore the less overcrowded, and that 
diseases of the zymotie class vary, increase, or diminish accor- 
dingly, but that these diftbrenceS in crowding have no perceptible 
influence on consumption at aK. 

The logical consequence of Mr. Neison’a argument seems to 
be, either that soldiers are not overcrowded inasmuch as they die of 
pulmonary more than by zymotic disease, or that they arc over- 
crowded, bnt that the disease of which they die is not pulmonary; 
that the diagnosis of the medical ofQcers is defective ; .and that a 
hectic complexion, pain in the side, cough, wasting, and expectora- 
tion are symptoms, not of consumption, bnt of cholera or typhus, 
which would be absurd. We therefore assume that the first is 
Mr. Noison's meaning, and if he be nght it will follow from it 
that the soldier does not require additional space ; that the sanitary 
condition of the barracks is on the whole good, and that any 
attempt at improvement would be no more than a wanton, because 
unpecessary, expenditure of money. 

« These consequences are sq serious, and the prospect they offer 
so inviting, especially when held out by so high au authority, 
that it will be well to examine the arguments by which the theory 
is supported. 

This controversy seems to have arisen, as half the controversies 
in the world do, from the inaccurate use of terms. Mr, Neison 
says that overcrowding, per »e, does not generate consumption, in 
which assertion wo cordially concur ; and he goes on to say what 
overcrowding, per ae, does produce, and he tells us it produces 
fevers and bowel complaints, and the whole class of zymotic 
diseases. This we utterly deny. Overcrowding does net generate 
disease at all. It is the presence or absence of a sufficient supply 
of air for tfle consumption of ea<di person in a room which affects 
• the health. It is not on the ftize of the room, but on the size of 
the apertures into the room, that life depends. Dr. Bence Jones, 
in his i^mrt on the ihetbod of detennining what numh^ of persons 
ought to he accommodated in a given space, addressed to the Poor- 
Law Boai*d in 1866, 8ays:-~ 

“ If a single man constantly inhabits the larj^^st room, he will, if it 
be perfectly cidsed, be poisoned in it just as certainly as in the smallest 
room, the difference will only be in the thne required ; and whether in 
the smidl room or in the lat^e rooifi, to live healthily he would require 
only the same amount of ventilation. The rate of passage Of the air 
(dependiqg pn the size of the openings, and the diffm-ence of tempera- 
ture witW end without the room,) is the important question ; for the 
cubic conieuts which are enough or too much when one amount of 
venti^ti^ ,«^t8 are quite insuf^ent wdien the ventilation is less ; 
that ^ f?h^ Ihe expired air is no^sufficientiy removed.” 
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AncWie illustrates this position Very happily by the example of a 
fish confined under water in a tube open at the two ends: — 

“ The time during whieh the won^d Kve in the tube wotdd not 

depend on the cubic contents of the tube, but on the quantity of water 
caused to pass through the epenings ; so the cabio contents of a room 
will give no more information ‘than the cubic contents of the glass 
tube.” ^ 

Men may therefore bo thoroughly well supplied with air in a very 
small space, and v evy ill in a large one. A man in a di^g-helmet 
has the smallest conceivable aniount of cubic spade— ^merely a 
few inches — round his face, but a pump at the other end of a 
tube IS filling his lungs with fresh nir all the while ; on the other 
hand, many a wealthy but ignorant invalid is being gradually 
poisoned in a vast apartment, which the most accurate joiner’s 
work, aided by paste and tow, has made as impervious to fresh 
nir as the cofifin to winch it is sending liim. 

Tlio trutli is, tlieio can be no fixed rule as to cubic space, 
unless you combine with it a fixed amount of ventilation per head. 

But that a certain cubic space is indispensable to comfort in 
every room thoroughly ventilated on any plan yet known, is so 
evident that it may be assumed to be an invariablo rule. A few 
words will explain this, 

Thcie 18 very great difference of opinion as to the amount of 
flesh air winch should be supplied per minute to each inhabitant 
of a room, to keep him in health. Carbonic acid is a poison, and 
it IS expired from the lungs , but it is hy no means established 
tliat it IS the only poison so expired, hut being both detectable 
and appreciable without diflSculty, it may be used as a rough 
mdox to the quantity of foul air which should be removed from 
and the quantity of fresh air which should be supplied to a room 
inhabited by any given nunibeV of persons. The foul air must 
be so expelled, and the bo diluted, that the whole 

atmosphere of the room shtdl contain a per coutage of corhonic 
acid so small as to he innocuous. How much this should be is a 
matter of dispute. Dr, Aruflftt thinks that one part of caihonic 
acid in three or even four hundred is injurious, and therefore that 
a supply of three or four cubic feet per minute, which is calculated 
to efiect that per centago, is insufficient. Dr. BcidL recommends 
ten cubic feet per minute, which would redude the carbonic acid 
to one thcfusandtli part. In tiie French Chamber of Deputies 
each person had a supply of three cubic feet per minute in winter, 
and SIX in summer. These estimates are all given ’by Dr. Benco 
Jones. In the prisons Colonel Jebb givds to each prisoner a 
supply of 1800 dubic feet per hour, or 80 cubic frttt per minute, 
which, in a cell of 900 cubic cox^ents, would give aamitim <^liuogo 
of atmosphere every hftlf hour. 
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Now, the great difference in these estimates, all foimsd by 
competent and slajful m^, shows how rough they are, and how 
little is yet positively ascertained on the subject. But if there be 
difference of opinion as to the*quantity of air which bhould be 
admitted, still greater is the difterenqo of opinion as to hoio it 
shall be admitted. * Extinction of air by single shafts, by double 
shafts, by shafts with furnaces, by shalts ^without furnaces — 
impulsion of air by fans, through hollow beams, through (q)on- 
ings boloWfc openings above, openings from under the floor, open- 
ings over the windows — ventilation which acts by the opening of 
■windows — ventilation which will not act unless every window is 
hept closed — each of these systems has an inventor, a prospectus, 
and certificates without end, from learned and unlearned men, 
testifying to their complete success in unnumbered instances. 
Each decries his co-inventor, and maintains that his own is tin* 
one and only infallible nostrum. In truth they are all good, for 
they all succeed in bringing in pure air and letting out the foul ; 
and they are all unobjectionable, so long as they are applied in 
moderation and in rooms not too densely inhabited, and when, 
consequently, the amount o^ air to be brought in for the con- 
sumption of tlie inmates, bears a small proportion to tho wljolc 
amount of atmosphere in the room : or, where the room is iiilia- 
bited but a part of the twenty-four hours, or of the day ; or iu 
halls and churches, where the stock of pure air at the beginning 
is so large that it nearly lasts out the audience or the congrega- 
tion temporarily conta ned in them. But wlien you have, as in n 
barrack -room, a large number of adult men inhabiting it both 
day and night, so that the process of vitiation is constantly going 
on] and the whole mass of air is hardly ever thoroughly replaced, 
then it ib clear that the amount of air to be constantly brought lu 
is 60 great that it will cause most sensible disturbance in the 
atmosphere of the room, and the more you reduce the room wdiilo 
you maintain the stream of air into it, the more intolerable will 
be the hurricane in which you will compel the inmates to Ixve. 
The man in the diving helmetdias fi*esh air and plenty ; but even 
though the whole of lus body, except the head, is protected from 
draughts, such a mode of respiration would be intolerable lor a 
continuance. ^ Clearly, you may effectually ventilate any harrack- 
room, but the men will stop up every one of your apertures rather 
than be blown out of their beds and, if they cannot succeed, will 
troop to the pot-house so long as you convert tlieir own room into 
a temple of the winds. It is common to see in barrack-rooms an 
open grating in the external wall, two feet from the ground, and 
eight or tea inches from the bed of the man nearest the wall, 
and in the grtiting an old jacket tightly stuffed, rather than let 
the eupplv of ail* destined for tjfirenty mea be blown throufirh a 
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li09 in ins The dii^euy^ ivh^ i^ ah «o 

AS to renW $to ostlnmdbii iniiinhd1b|e^M*{» iid&h ^al^t 
quantity with'^e distm^ttncd. ft h i^yiotta,|n(h’TOis difi- 
culty jQcreases nr diminkhes as the requi^lb of idt is 

increased or diminislied, and that tattet' depend on wd j^i^dpottion 
home by the nuihber of Inen to the iirea of rooni to be supplied, 
or, m other words, on ctibie spaoe. The OoimnissionfetB therefore 
asked for increas^ cable space, not becanse otlbio i^ce wiU in 
itself give tlie soldier more air, but because it wiU m^re'tbetn by 
other means to give him an increased supply of air a greater 

certainty of comfdrt. Theyjaid doVm an arbitrary &iimi)!niih of 600 
cubic feet per man, wbictr Dr. Guy quarrels with as too k»w, but 
they have not attempted to make a Procrustean rule even of thUt ; 
for we hear tliat the barrack commission, acting in Spirit of 
ttie recommendations of the royal commissioners, Vary the Amoont 
under different oircnmstances ; not, for ciTample, requiring So 
large an amount in wooden Imts, where the whole building is 
pervious to the air, as in masonry constructions, in which there is 
no admission of air except through openings made for the pUr* 
pose ; nor, again, do they require the same space per man an high 
airy situations as in barmcks suiTounded by buiMitig^, or where 
from any other cause there is stagnation in the external atmosphere. 

It 18 clear, therefore, that cubic space is only important m 
connexion with the mure or less ventnation by which it is accom- 
panied, but that when ventilation as a rule is deficient, the amount 
of cubic space haatens or retards the injurious results from such 
deficiency. 

But there is another point, for the eluoidatioii of which, -an 
accurate use of tenns is necessary. What is over-crowding ? "Are 
density of populaiaon on a given area, and density of populatiob in 
a room of given dimensions, the sftme thing ? Is a towit area, 
that is, an area covered by hbpses, the same thigg as a municipal 
or political area, conjoined wittrin the limits, say of a parliamentary 
borough? These questions are suggested by the paper read by 
Mr. Heison at Leeds in which the same term is^uaed to cover all 
these difiB^rent conditions. A comparison is made between tbe 
density of population in different munhnnal boropighs ; but the 
limits of the one may oompriae nothing Imt stream and alleys, 
while tha other may imu&gardeik» markht'gardene, aoeommom- 
tion load, villas, mad pa^. The diyiainn of tlfo •population of a 
pariiamentaryor munti^al borough by <ka ^cme^e j^vaamothing 
as to its densit^^ . . 

Clearly, ahy aigoment fouttdad on ^ler indisct^n||e)ata appli- 
cation of the safoemma to'bosditiQna’^so esst^dSp Ulithii^ae 
these* mast be hopelaudy bewildering. iEi^eeiaUy*'ilk thia the 
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oasei cotapating th^ condition of the soldier with that of 
the civilian inhabitant of a town. There is never, or sooreely 
ever, any area density of population in a bar-rack, ijiasittacii as 
its limits comprise parade ^onnd, stables, chapel, readuig- 
Toooa, officers’ quarters, racket courts,* in short, great area space 
oompared with that on which the dwellings of mechanics and 
labourers arc built. No one has complained of density of popula- 
tion within barraok-walJs : it is density of population ia*barrook- 
rooms which it is maintained has injured the health of the soldier. 

No rational man, however, will deny that over-crowding an area 
is frequently followed by over*nrowding in rooms, and that the 
latter, aided by the evils likely to acoompony it, will produce a 
state of health peculiarly susceptible to attacks of fever, diarrhoea, 
and cholera. All authorities seem to agi'ee on this point, and 
Mr. Neison, in his Leeds paper, has yielded his assent to it. He 
has had experience of it. Dr. Guy quotes the case of C'hureli- 
lane, a part of the old rookery in St. Giles's, which’ he inspected 
in company with Mr. Neison, and where the cnbio space without 
ventilation ranged from ninety-three down to fifty-two cubic 
feet. It was a perfect fever factory, one bouse alone contributed 
twenty-two cases of sickness and fourteen of fever. "Yea,” Mr. 
Neison would at once answer — " fever — that is my case ; over- 
crowding produces fever, cholera, and zymotic diseases generally, 
but not consumption.” Now it may fairly he assumed that this 
wretohed population were not suffering ftom want of ventilation 
alone. Such neighbourhoods arc not rcmarkablo for decency or 
comfort. The worst fever, the im)st filthy habits, dirt on the 
person, dirt in the houses, open gutters, unemptied cesspoids, 
were no doubt all present to contribute their share to the sickness 
and mortality. Now of all these causes which combined to kill 
the inhabitants of Church-lone, the first is the only one from 
which the soldier, comparatively, with such a population as that 
-in Church-lane, can he said to suffer, and that in a far lesser 
degree. The cases in which they suffer from sewerage and cess- 
pools in the barracks are, comparatively speaking, rare, though it 
is bad enough that they should, suffer from such causes at all. Btill 
they do suffer &om them, and when they do, as has happened lately 
at Gosport, fit Croydon, and at Cmiterbury, fever breaks out among 
tiiem. But in all these oopporisoQS m the effects of different 
diseases, it is necessary to take into accounttiie tnoehisvyerandi of 
each disease. Allowance must he fiiade Sor the more or less rapddity 
with which each variety of disease acts on the human feame. Take, 
for example^ the case of diinkiog. The effects of habitual hidul- 
gence use of spirituous ii^ors affect the nervues system 

and digeetiveoTgans ; sots die of liver cond^Uwt. In his evidence 
befenre the S^al Commission, Mr. Nmsita ishows Iwrjv great are 
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the rarages tuade h; this diflea«H» olaascfti aad m ootintries 

addicted to httemperanoe, and he argoea ftona that fact and ftom 
the ooiaparative scarcity of Uver in the army, that the 

mett do not drink. Bnt soldim*! do drmk> We need not go to 
the defaulters’ bookAto know that. Every man haa ocular de- 
monstration of it in the streets. This mode of argument, indeed, 
presupposes that mem who drink ore specially guaranteed against 
all other diseases except the one which is the legitimate ebn- 
sequenoe of this pecuhar vice : that an immunity ngainst 
and consumption is accorded to them, in order that poetical 
justice may be satisfied, and that they may die as drunkards 
should dto, by the drunkard’s disease. But clearly, it would not 
be more absurd to argue that all men who die by disease of the 
digestive organs have been drunkards, than to say that all 
drunkards die by failure of the digestive organs. Other and 
moi'e rapid causes may intervene. A man who is shot does 
not die of liver complaint, though he may have been an habi- 
tual sot, and typhus or cholera arc sometimes little less rapid in 
their effects upon a frame, already debilitated by intempmunce. 
The characters, however, of men so dying would, on Mr. Neison's 
theory, be relieved from the stigma of intemperance, because 
they had been cut off by the action of a disease more rapid than 
the appropriate liver complaint. For liver- diseases, fatal as they 
are, ore not rapid ; the victims of intemperance die off at forty, 
forty- five, or even fifty, but these be it remembered are not soldiers’ 
ages. There are very few soldiers of forty years of age, and those 
are certainly not the worst conducted. Those who are dis- 
charged, mvahded, pensioned, or not pensioned, may or may 
not die of disease of the digestive organs. It is very likely that 
they do, hut we have as yet no evidence on the matter one way or 
another. We know what soldiers in the ranks die of. They 
die young, and they die of diseases far more n^id in their exeou- 
fion fdian those whieh offset the nervous system and the digestive 
organs. 

Slurely it is not unreasonahle to suppose that 'as, under circum- 
stances favourable to their development, typhus and cholera will 
anticipate consumption, so consumption, under circumstances 
favourable to its development, will anticipate the diseases of the 
nervous mid -digestive orgatis. Popnlor terms are not bad indices 
of the peculiarities which -^ey iesoiibe. We hear^semetimss of 
galloping ccmsumptioii, but never of galluping'liver disease. 

' But what are uie ekonmstonces inmdental to the soldtet's life 
in England which favour ^ deyelopm^t of coimaaj^rtkm ? Mr. 
Neison soys want of healthy exercise, mid fi^'say IhoBoyid Oom- 
missioners, who appear to have been struck by umumbunh Of defi- 
ciency in that respect %om whieh the soldicC* stt^s. But Mr. 

F 3 
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Neistin bnya it is. Aftt alope, whereas tlie Commissioners say it is 
that in combination with other causes, some of them even more 
important. In his evidence Mi*. Neison seems inclined to lay down 
tliat a man's health depends on^what he does, and is not affected 
hy the where or thp how he lives. External circumstances, except 
a^ regards drink, are notliing, muscular exercise everything; and 
we look upon his Leeds paper os a great advanoe, on his part, 
tov^ards sound doctrine, inasmuch as he there admits the danger 
to health of external circumstances, such as the impurity of air, 
the deficiency of water-supply, the absence of sewerage, &c. 

But tliat the habitual admission of vitiated air Will injure the 
lungs and produce pulmonary disease, just as the admission into 
the stomach of poisoned food will destroy that organ, seems so 
obvious, that but for its being questioned by so acute a statist 
it \froultl hardly be justifiable to detain the reader by adducing 
evidence to support the proposition. Evidence certainly is not 
\vanting. Dr. Neil Aniott, before the Health of Towns Com- 
mission, tells an instructive story about certain monkeys in the 
Zoological Gardens for whom ^ 

“A house,” he says,' “was built to insure to those natives of a 
wanner climate all attainable comfort and safety. For warming it, two 
ordinary drawing-room grates were put in as close to tho floor as pcSk- 
sible, and with low chimney openings, that the heated air in the room 
should not escape by the chimney, while the windows and other 
openings in tho walla above wero made as close as possible. Addi- 
tional warm air was^ admitted through openings in the floor from 
around hot-watcr pipes placed beneath it. For ventilation in cold 
weather, openings were made in the skirting of the room close to the 
floor, with the erroneous idea that the carbonic acid produced in the 
respiration of the animals, being heavier than tho other air in the 
room, would separate from this and esccqio below. When all thio was 
done, about sixty healthy monkeys, many of which had already borne 
several winters in England, were put into the room. A toonth after- 
wards more tium fifty of them wci'e dead, and the few remaining ontes 
were dying. 

“ It was only necessary to open, in the winter, part of the ventilating 
apertures near the ceiling, wliich liad been prepared for the summed 
and the room became at once salubrious.” 

Now the fhseaso of which these animals died was consumption. 
They died of inhaling a vicious atmp^bere. They hod no symp- 
toms of typhus, nor diarrhoea, oior cholera, nor of any zymotic 
disease in any form or degree, and ^hey were overcrowded, that 
is, overcruwdM in tho sense of the Commissioneis and not in thgt. 
of Mr. N^son, They were confined in a. room, in which the 
supply 0 j' au* was insufficient for the number of the inhabitant 
who were to consame it, though there was not too great density 
of populatipnjn tiift area ; on the contrai’y, the Zoological Gardens 
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constitute an ample space, which divided by th6 number of men, 
birds, and beasts quartered upon it, would give far larger cubic 
contents to each individual thau the Qommissiouers ask for the 
soldier. According to Mr. Neispn s test they were not over- 
crowded, and ought not to liave died at all ; or if overcrowded, 
they ought to have died of zymotic disease. The fact is, that 
they were overcrowded, in comparison with their ventilation-— 
they did die, and what is more, they died of consumption. 

f)r. Guy gives another instance of the effects of vitiated air in 
producing consumption, which appears by anticipation to have 
completely answered Mr. Neison’s theory. He sayS : 

“ I am able to prove to demonstration, that if you do put men into 
such narrow spaces as our soldiers are condemned to live and sleep in, 
they will certainly die of consumption. Several years ago, being struck 
with the high rate of mortality prevailing among letter-press printers, 

I went carefully through a great number of printing-offices. I mea- 
sured the an*a of the several rooms, and calculated the cubic space to 
each inmate ; I inquired of each man particularly whether ho had ever 
spit blood, and to what other diseases he was subject. The object of 
this first question will be very apparent to a medical man. Spitting of 
blood is one of those symptoms which is so common in consumption, 
and so rare in other diseases, that if we arc dealing with a considerable 
number of persons, and comparing one largo group with another, this 
symptom of spitting of blood may stand for consumption without 
leading to any serious error. I encountered lOi men unfortunate 
enough to have less than 500 cubic feet of air to breathe, the 
average, of course, being much less than that. Now, these men had 
spit blood at the rate of 12 J in every hundred ; and the same number, 
12J, said that they were constantly suffering from what they called 
colds. I found another body of 115 men who had from 500 to 600 
cubic feet of air to breathe, and, therefore, very much more than the 
first group, of whom some had, as you have seen, as little as 202 cubic 
feet of air to breathe ; and these 115 men, instead of suffering to the 
extent of 12 J in the 100 from spitting of blood, suffered at the rate of 
little more than 4 per cent., while the liability to colds fell in nearly 
the same proportion. Lastly, 1 found a third group of 101 men who 
had more than 600 cubic feet of air to breathe, and their liability to 
consumption was still further reduced to a little less than 4 per cent., 
and their liability to colds to a litfcle less than 2 per cen^.” 

We think we have now said enough to show wherein the fallacy 
of Mr, Neisons ingenious papa: lies. He imagines that the 
Commissioners m their report had asserted, that too dense a popu- 
lation on a given area produces consumption; this they never did 
assert ; and he prooeeda to demblish an untenable theory, which 
nobody had advanced, by setting up another which is equally 
untenable, having unfortunately confounded two separate condi- 
tiQfis, either of which, if taken to include the adjuncts by which 
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they are generally jiccompanied, are injurious to the human irame, 
but neither of 'which can 'be said to produce one class .of disease 
alone as their result. 

One word more on the general topic of overcrowding and ven- 
tilation, and wo have done with* that port of the subject. 

It is often objected, how can overcrowding or non-ventilation 
be so deleterious to soldiers, when the Dorsetshire labourer, with 
his two bed-rooms and his large family, is among the healthiest 
of all classes ? If the fact be so, we answer, that if he breathes 
a vitiated atmosphere for the eight hours that he is in bed, it is 
for that time only : for twelve hours he is breathing the purest 
and freshest air possible. On his downs, when he is hoeing or 
plough! ug, he has ventilation without stint in a cubic space Which 
is illimitable, and he breathes this air while taking strong and 
most varied exercise. In his cottage, too, his kitehen, which 
serves for parlour and all, opens directly on the external air, of 
which the exit and entrance of every child or neighbour gives 
him a fresh supply. Neither is any part of his house probably 
so air-tight as the barrack bmlt by the Royal Engineers, who 
pique themselves on the solidity, whatever may be the beauty or 
the convenience, of their constructions. But there is great reason 
to doubt the fact. It is true tliat the close packing and indecency 
of 'the labourer’s cottage has been such as to excite the reproba- 
tion of those most practically acquainted ■with the result. If it 
be no worse than that of the soldier’s, the case of the Govern- 
ment .authorities who have tolerated such a state of things in 
their establishments, does not seem to be much impi’oved by the 
fact that the comparison is possible. Certainly on the score of 
indecency, the practice of married couples pigging in the some 
barrack-room with the unmarried soldiers, equals anything to be 
found in a cottage. But so fai- as ventilation is concerned, that 
comparison by numbers and cubic space is not a fair one. A man 
and his wife and three children cannot be counted against the 
same number of adult soldiers. On this point we recur again to 
the authority of Dr. Bence Jones, who says ; — 

“ For women and children the amount of air required is diff^nt. 
If M. Aiidral’s experiments are true, an adult man burns about ten 
grammes of carbon per hour, a boy of eight years bums about five, an 
adult woman, whilst regular, burns fromesix to seven, a girl of hf^n 
years six, and an adult woman, after change of life, eight and a half. 

That is, two children of eight years are equivalent to an adult 
man, and a girl of fifteen is equivalent to a woman. Two women, up 
to the change of life, are rather more than equivalent to a man. After 
tliis time a woman is nearly equivalent to a man. Probably three 
children of four years would be equivalent to an adult.” 

This at once dieposes of the comparison of the man, wife, and. 
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three children, with the live adtdt^soUii^re. *Iheif v«duo as con- 
smners of ait would })ro'hah}y litrfe exceed hfdf* that of the five 
adult males, and the ineouv^nienoe, ^ danget, and the injury to 
health must be halved likewise. * 

So much for the sfilgdht'of space and venMIation ip bjuracks. 
It has taken up more pages than it ought within the^ limit* of 
an article, for of all the points raised and diecussed in the Beport 
of the Royal Commission, it is the one which can best take 
care of itself. It was the most intelligible, and the remedies the 
most obvious, and therefore it ha* been the one most taken up 
by the public ; but for that, it is not the roost important 
The controversy which has arisen, and the prevalence of some 
popular errors ou the subject, have alone induced us td enter so 
lully into it. 

Our main object is to take stock of our progress in these pro- 
posed lefonns, and to ascertain to*what extent the rceommendn 
tions of the Royal Commission have been, or are in a fair way to 
he, practically carried into effect. Two Secretaries of Stale have 
expressed their approval of those xheommendatiops. This, how- 
ever, per se would not necessarily inspire an unhesitating con- 
fidence in the result, But the Commissioners themsdves, to 
do them justice, do not seem inclined to let go the subject. 
General Peel informed the House of Commons that the President 
of the Royal Commission had offered, by means of four or five 
sub -commissions or committees, to elaborate the details, and put 
the chief recommendations into a working shape, ready for imme- 
diate ^option. This proposal he accepted ; and the sub-commis- 
sions, composed of some membera of the original Commission, 
namely, the late and present Directors-General, Sir James Clarke 
and lir. Sutherland, with the addition of the Quartermaster- 
General, Captain Gallon, Il.E. ; Mr. Croomes, late Chief Clerk 
of the War OflBcc ; Sir Alexander Tulloch, Dr. Rurroll, and Dr. 
I’arr, were forthwith appointed to various sub-cCmmissions, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert acting as chairman of each. To one was 
entrusted the inspection of each barrack at home, and the sug- 
gestion of the necessary sanitary improvement* in each ; to 
another, fdie drawingup of a complete code of regulations for 'the 
Army Medical Department, for the sanitary as w«ll as medical 
treatment of the army itf the field or in quarters, and for the 
organization of ^serai and reilpimentcd hesj^itals. To a third, 
the drawing up of a complete system of statistical forms for the 
A fourth undertook to draw qp the regulations under 
which candidates ;i^uld be admitted to ihie> Arnij Medical De- 
partmenit. and to place en an effioieut fdo^g the Medical School, 
which ha» hitherto lafiguiBhed in a atede of inutility' at Chatham. 
A fifth was to define the duties, and to demise h steheme for the 
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Iransacl^on of bueinosa for the council by ■whom it is proposed 
that the dii-eotofs-general shall be assisted. And, lastly, a draft 
■warrant, fixing the p^, retirement, rank, promotion, and status 
of^tUe army, tnedical officers, was‘to be prepared for the coftside 
ratkm of the Secretary of State. 

It is understood that all these sub-commissions have reported; 
but the resitlts have, as yet, in one case only been promulgated. 
The new Warrant for the Army Medical Department has been 
published. It improves financially the position of the medical 
officers, it simplifies and diminishes the number of ranks, it lays 
down intelligible rules by which provotiou is to be regulated, 
seniority being the rule in the first promotion, when the value of 
the meU has hardly yet been tested, and selection for the upper 
ranks, when the comparative merit of the different officers has 
been shown by their services. ^Lastly, without materially altering 
the rank which each grade of medical officers should hold rela- 
tively with the combatant officers, it makes that rank carry'’* 
■with it the substantial advantages which had been previously 
Avithheld. This waiTant is a Icfnd of charter to the Army Medical 
Department. It defines their rights and privileges as well as 
their material advantages. Their pay was unjustifiably low, 
looked at merely ns a naked matter of salary for work done, and 
accordingly it repelled the better class of students from a branch 
of'their profession which afforded so low a remuneration. But its 
indirect effects were worse, for in this country, where money is 
not Overlooked as an element in the attraction of social respect, 
the rate of salary is held to indicate the social positiou^f the 
recipient. Still more valuable, therefore, are the pro^sions 
which define the relative rank of the medical officer. They 
practically recognise, for the first time, the status which a scien- 
tific body, on whose efficiency the efficiency of the army in a 
great measure depends, ought to hold in the hierarchy of army 
rank. In a military body no position can be secure without rank, 
for in it there can he no overwhelming force of opinion to oouffir 
socially and by custom what authority witliholds. 

Again, the new warrant, by fixing the rules according to which 
promotion is to he awarded, removes an’ objection .'Which baa 
hi^imSto determfi medioed studients from entering the army ser- 
vice. 'The warrant embodied the two principles laid down in the 
following, passage of the Eeport of the Oommission : — 

“To attract a Mr proportion ' of the best medical pupils to the 
military serviije two conditions are neOessary— certainty of 'a coiUp^ 
tenoy, and the ho|>e ofidistiiiotion. Men, who enter a ^tesrion ail^ 
a long and expensive course of atody, and who give propf of tbefr prd-* 
ficiency by subj^mg themselves to the oideal of a competitive exami- 
nation, have a right to expect that, if their profiassimm and personal 
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conduct be unobjectionable, they ehall ha^& guaranteed to them the 
prospect of rising to a nmk in the serriee, which, whUe assuring to 
them the means of sobsisteoce, snail give them a certain standing 
and position in society^ On the hther hand«^the hope of rising, by 
mmt or distinction, to hi^ rank, or to posts fshich, though unat- 
tainable except by a few, confer on those who sneceed tho liighost 
honours which the profession has to give, operates strongly at the age 
at which men choose a profession, and when each is sanguine of suc- 
cess in the race in which he is about to engage." 

This is clear and sensible, and it was high time that some- 
thing cle([u: and sensible shmild be enunciated on the subject. It 
is necessary to read the evidence before the Commission, not of 
disappointed juniors, but of officers eminent in tiieir profession, 
to appreciate the dissatisfaction which prevailed throughout the 
department on that subject; but in order to understand bow just 
that dissatisfaction was, the late Director-General's evidence should 
be carefully studied. Wo have not space to describe the system, 
even if we understood it. Some faint conception of it may, how- 
ever, he found from Dr. Andrew Smith's naif statement, that the 
rules have never been written, are known to no one hut himself, and 
are only to he found scattered over a correspondence of forty 
years ; and, again, that it was his jiraotice to make a new rule to 
meet each special case, hut that the rule was never promulgated. 
In fact, it was a system which combined all the evils of seniority 
without its certainty, and all the evils of selection without its 
stimulus. 

The warrant has been received* witli nearly universal approba- 
tion ; and General Peel and the Horse Guards deserve every 
ci-edit for the readiness with which they have adopted it. 

As regards barracks, the column in the newspapers lieaded 
“ Military Intelligence," gives daily information of nevv venti- 
lation, new sewerage, redistribution of numbers, and the iutroduo- 
tion of proper cooking- apparatus, following the inspections of 
the Commissioners ; aM there is every reason 4o believe that 
the pledges given ,last Session, in the course of the debate on 
Lord Ebrington’s resolutions, are being faithfully redeemed, 

Dut what is being done with our militarr hospitals ? We do 
not mean with the buildings-— with the brick and> nfevtar. They, 
no doubt, will, like the beirraoks, have their share of whatever 
improvemenf their faulty coostfhctioa is cimhble of {always, of 
course, excepting the extravagant blunder which is being per* 
sisied in at Netley) ; hut what new c^ganisation is to bs giyen 
tlieos— 'whatafkths ^stem to bupractu?#?'' -Are any preeautions 
to be taken to peeveut, at tbe,outSet-of anotlmr war, the requr-v 
renoe of the horrors of Scutari Are We^to have general hospitals 
at all, and if »3,how are thsy to be Organized, and how governed? 
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There is a great prejoidice among army medical officers 
t^ainst general hospitals, and not only among all medical, hut 
among all military officers, have none during peace, or 

newly none. Our systenx has iilvrays ,heon regimental, and the 
nearest approach to a general hospital is only an aggregate of 
regimental hospitals. The fact is, that in this, as in many other 
things, we have for yeai”S maintained an army as though it was 
never to he used. We neither expected nor believed iu war ; and 
we failed to give our army in peace the organization which 
would ho necessary for war. On the contrary, we attempted 
war to continue the organization, if it could he called an organj^ 
zation, which had insensibly grown up in peace. Thus, in 
we adhered to the' regimental hospital system as long as W0“?e?8li!f 
because the records of general hospitals having been records of 
failure and suflEering, the authorities were satisfied that the regi- 
mental one was the best (which it may be, provided you have no 
gl’eat number of sick) ; and, also, because they are used to no 
other. But a great bottle ^and harassing march, and, what is 
more common than either, the spread of disease, sooner or later 
necessitates a recourse to the general hospital system. But the 
only organization to which every man is accustomed, namely, the 
regimental, is inapplicable to the general hosjiital. They have, 
therefore, suddenly to devise a system, or to do without one. 
Great mismanagement, great suffeiing, great mortality, and, 
moreover, great waste eiibue, and cveiy one piously exclaims that 
general hospitals ai’o great evils ; and, thcrolbre, that regimental 
hospitals are the real thing. They forget that it was tlxj, failure 
of the regimental which forced them to Iiave recourse to the 
general hospital; and it is the absence of proper system which 
has converted general hospitals into charnel houses. Great evils 
they are, because wounds and disease, and their remedies even, 
are great evils. An amputation is n great evil, but that is no 
reason for submitting the limb to an inexperienced operator, who 
does not know how to set about it. No one would expect ten 
companies of infantry, none of whom had ever learned more than 
company drill, or even attempted to act together, at once to be 
an efficient re^ment ; nOrwill ten regiments, none of whom have 
ever been bi^aded, constitute an elfectiA’B artuy ;"yet wo establish 
a general boepital in this very way, Vben the necessity arises, 
and teee then surprised that after confiision is tKe immediate 
result. 

It is not, however, the want of pkrActihe only which f>rodnees 
tins sresnlt. ” Vf Imtever systeni the^e is, is in itself radically 
wrong. In waf rapid action is^e'ifdt^hing. In order to secure 
it the first condiiione are that the -tnaehiftery should be simple, 
the number of deportments, whoso co-opei'Htion is necessary, few. 
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their duties and their^ position relatively to one another clearly 
defined, their subordination to a common head unmistakcable, 
and their processes of business simple omd rapid! 

These objects are not only not fttained by the existing system 
of what are called general ’hospitals, but the regulations seem to 
have been framed on purpose to prevent their attaimnent. It seems 
to be a realization of Mr. Dickens’s How not to do it,” Nothing 
can be more complicated or more cumbrous than the composition 
of the stafiF of the Military General Hospital, end the mode in 
which the business is conducted. Look first at the organization 
of a libndon civil hospital. They could afford to have a compli- 
cated system, and a great subdivision of labour, for they are not 
exposed to the chances nor the roughness of war, nor have they 
the same necessity for promptness and vigour of action. Yet in 
a London hospital, then, what are the departments ? There is a 
governor or a committee, who ore supreme over all, a steward, a 
matron, a treasurer, and a medical staff, each with their own dis- 
tinct duties and responsibilities, but all subordinate to the one 
head. • 

Now for the army. It is fair to suppose that Scutari in its 
latter days was more than a fair specimen of military hospital 
organization. It had been inquired into, and reported on by 
commission after commission, and it has been held up as the'most 
perfect example of what skill and energy (and we must add money) 
could effect. We have seen that the civil hospital has five depart- 
ments — one to govern, one to pay, one to supply, one to nurse 
and keep house, and one to treat-~five in all. At Scutari there 
were eight — the engineer, the paymaster, the commissary, the 
purveyor, the medical department, the quartermaster- general, the 
adjutant- general, and the commandant, or general commanding 
the forces or the garrison in which the hospital is situated. That 
is to say, one to build and repair, one to pay, two to supply, one 
to treat, three to govern, and one to nurse — eight in all. At 
home and in the colonies, there is also the barrackmaster, 
making nine in all, of whom two ate to build and repair. Again, 
the duties of matron are performed by the wardmasters or the 
hospital-sergeants ; the latter of whom, being the lowest paid of 
any, seem to do a good deal of everybody else’s budsess in addi- 
tion to their own. • 

But the three who compose tUfe governing power are not in 
the hospital at all, nor does its management constitute their only 
or their chjef duty. The quartermaster-general and the adjutant- 
general have an authority over the patients ; not, however, as 
patients who are part of the hospital, but as soldiers who are part 
of the force. The commandant has a general authority over all ; 
but the hospital is not only not his chief care, but, in point of 
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numbers, it forms a very insignificant part of Ins command. He 
can have little opportunity of knowing, aiid little time to inquire 
into details, and^ in ninety-nin(i cases out of a hundred, ho has 
neither the taste which would j^lead him to interfere, nor special 
aptitude which would justify his interference. To insist on an 
average general ofiicer in command of a force, whether in war or 
in peace, conducting the administration of a hospital, is not 
more absurd than it would be to ask the intelligent governor of 
the London Hospital, in addition to bis hospital duties, to 
undertake the command of the Household Brigade. Occa- 
sionally you may find an officer like Sir Henry Storks, in the 
later days of Scutari, who has a special aptitude and fondness for 
administration, and who will set things right when they get 
wrong; but that was a happy accident, on the recurrence of 
which we cannot rely, and oven if we light on such a man, he 
cannot anticipate, he can only correct what is known, and the 
mischief is not known till it is done. In most cases the general 
officer, conscious of his ignorance, contents himself with an occa- 
sional formal inspection, carefully turns a d(>af ear to reports of 
difierences and unpleasantnesses, and refuses to meddle till the 
scandal can no longer be overlooked. In fact, there is no 
governing power at all, nor are the subordinate departments so 
placed relatively to one another that they can supply the defi- 
ciency. All are equal: all can obstruct, none need assist— 
because none feel that they must obey. The medical officer can 
ask the purveyor for something which he considers necessary for 
his patients, and the purveyor may procure it, or he may use his 
discretion and refuse it as too costly, or as not being according to 
warrant. The building may require alteration or repair, and the 
barrackmaster exercises his discretion whether or not he shall 
apply to the engineer, who exercises his discretion whether he 
shall or shall not comply. Each covers his own responsibility 
by asking. He records his requisition, and his conscience is clear. 
Men under such a system soon leatn to acquiesce in refusal, and 
so save trouble ; nor is it to be wondered at, when whatever is 
done can only be done by a fortuitous concourse of consents. 
It would require St. Athanasius himself to define these various 
co-ordinate^anthorities. But for the entire absence of unity the 
task would have delighted his heqrt. In place, however, of 
unity, we have an inevitable antagonism. 

And yet the War Office attempts, whether at home or abroad, 
to regulate and govern hospitals organized with such a machinery 
as this. These jarring elements are to be reconciled, and the 
machine made to work by a Secretary of State, through the 
medium of the Post. There is but one condition on which 
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he can succeed. If ho he infallible, onmiscieni;, and omnipresent, 
• the plan is a good one, if he be not it is absurd. 

Here is the observation of nolinexperienced judge of hospital 
organization upon this vei’y poiift 

“ In the military general hospitals,” says !M^S3 Nightingale, “ as 
they are now constituted, the governing power is wanting which, by 
its superior authority, can compel the co-ordinate departments within 
the hospital to the complete co-operation neceasaiy for success. In 
the naval hospitals this object is attained, where the hospital is small, 
by placing the supreme power in the hands of the medical officer, and 
where it is large, in the hands Of a governor, who is generally a naval 
officer of rank.” 

This last example seems to bo conclusive as to the practica- 
bjlity of the change advocated ; for there is an analogy between 
an army and a naval hospital, which, it may be maintained, does 
not exi&t between an army and a civil hospital. As to its efficacy, 
no ono walking through the wards first of a naval and then of an 
army hospital, could fail to he struck by tlie superior oi'dcr, 
cleanliness, and comfort of the former. 

11 ut is this deficiency of a supremo power on the spot, and this 
unnecessary multiplication of departments compensated for by 
rapid and simple methods of transacting business ? 

Now we have no wish to join the popular cry against the checks 
imposed to guard the outlay of public money, when the object is 
to prevent fraud and peculation. Beoeut commercial revelations 
lead to tlie conclusion that, as between too much check and too 
little, too much is the .safest. Character is well worth money. 
Even if not a sixpence be saved, if every farthing which might 
have heeu abstracted from the right channel by roguery is ex- 
pended on the means of prevention or detection, an immense 
object is accomplished; hut where outlay alone is to bo repressed, 
a balance must be carefully struck between the money saved and 
the monfey spent in saving it. If the latter be the larger, there 
is a clear loss ; and oven if they are equal, it must he remembered 
^ that we have nothing to show jn the one case, except two or three 
clerks the more, whereas the outlay would probably have shown 
some work accomplished or some end effected, oven though 
neither 'were indispensable. This seems obvioue enfiugh, yet the 
War Office appears for yeatstohave overlooked it in the manage- 
ment of the military hospitals. * 

The medieai officers formerly hod the supervision of the supply 
to their respective hospitals. The actual details of catering, pur- 
chase, &o. &c., naturally fell into the hands of the hospnal- 
sergeants ; for it was not to Be expected that the medical officer 
would leave his patients to higgle with the butcher or cheapen 
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the greengrocer. The system was nltogothe® wrong. wrong 
person superintended and the wmng person bought. Neither the* 
surgeon nor the sergeant waaa fit commissMint. The'^ one 
was- too good and the other not good enough. This eystexo, 
defeetive in principle, bore its natural fruits. Allegations were 
rife, and they were by no means without foundation, that extrava- 
gancre and peculation prevailed in the supply of the hospitals. 

The War Office, not without reason, interfered ; but if there 
was reason in tbeir interference, there was little enough of it in 
the remedy. Purveyors, or rather dcputy^^rveyors (for tiie War 
Office was honestly determined to do the thing cheaply), were 
introduced into the military hospitals, and superseded the joint 
commissariat of the principal medical officer and the hospital- 
sergeant. The new establishment was full of zeal, and determined 
to justify its creation by the results it might produce. A 
great diminution was effected in the hospital accounts ; but the 
purveyors were made, what they ought never to have been, 
supreme in matters of diet over the medical officer. Too ex- 
pensive a diet — ^that is to sfty, a diet which the pmweyor knew 
cost more than a certain sum — was at his discretion by him 
refused. It naight have been the cheapest diet, if the patient was 
to be cured or saved by it; but the purveyor judged not by the 
effects it would produce on the patient, but by the effect it would 
produce on his accounts. The medical officers complained, but 
the purveyors appealed triumphantly to their books and totals ; 
and the War Office was satisfied that the new system was 
working well. We doubt whether a fartliing was saved. We 
beffievo the same mcmey was spent, but spent on different things. 
Patients were stinted, but clerks were fed. The same money was 
spent, but some patients were cured more slowly, and some not 
at all. If the object of a hospital is to save stores; and show 
cheap accounts, the plan was successful ; but if the object of a 
hospital is to save fife, and cure the sick ns quickly and as 
thoroughly as human skill can. do it, then the plan was wrong, 
and, to our belief, expensive into the bargain. 

Add to this the disheartening effect on the medical officer, who 
&ids himself thwarted in Ms efforts to da Ids duty; who is 
humiliated by ou^ inferior, comparatively without ednoiktion, vit- 
tnally intMcfering in his treatment, and who is tanght the lesson 
that he need not estimate so *vety highly the homon lives en- 
trusted to his care, since the anthoriti^ above him pat them in 
the balance,- aiiot against pounds, but Ogamst shillings and pence. 

When the itussiaa ww broke <rat» the systmn was in practice 
materially modified, and Woording to the now existing usage, the 
purveyor oltoys'the requisition of tiie medical officer, representing 
at the same time any apparent extravagance to superior authority ; 
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but 'we 4<iiabt liny f«gulfliion <«xists bom;pelliiig him so 

-doi^ . 

Tfce Ifttfif ^irectoTtgeneral, however, .fituB first to last proteited 
ston^y agednst 0ie new evils of ihe new system j bat hia remedy 
was either to revert to thd old system, efud moonvert the medical 
into a comhjissariat ofiSeer, or to make the purveyor the imme- 
4iate Borvant of the medical officer. This arose firom tlie singular 
conception of the duties of n physician or snrgeon which has 
hitfae^ existed in the Army Memoal Department, and which is 
certainly peculiar to that branch of the medical profession. It 
has been ^©Id that young men should practise, operate, and pre- 
scribe ; but that the higher ranks should be confined to what 
have been considered the higher duties of administration. A vmy 
grand name for very humble offices. To the surgeon very pro- 
perly, to the assistant-surgeon very improperly, have been made 
over the knife, the phacmacopceia, and the corpus vile of the 
British soldier. To the experienced physician and skilled surgeon 
namely, to the inspector or deputy-inspector— -have been 
entrusted the sacred inspection of stbres, the cleanliness of wards, 
the filling up of returns, the countersigning of requisitions, the 
necessity of which ho has less means of judging than the pre'- 
scribing officer, the supervision of washing, and even of washer- 
women ; in short, nil the dealings with buildings, with furniture, 
with stores, with pots and pans, ahich in civil hospitals are the 
province af a house- steward, a matron, or a housemaid. To such 
an extent has this been earned, that in the Hussian war a medical 
officer of some standing was actually employed for weeks in 
tasting wine, and testing the soundness of corks, botUe by bottle, 
while in the hospitals close by there was an urgent want of 
medical men to attend the sick and wounded. 

Imagine Sir Benjamin Brodie w^hdrawn from the bed-sides 
and the theatre St. George’s, and, in virtue of his experience 
and ability, set to overlook aoeonnts, countersign, dommvls fOx 
exhms, check the issue of stores, and see that the broom and the 
scrubWg-brtrsh have been properly applied. 

Messrs. Oamming and Maxwell, the comiaisabnars gent in 
1 856 to inquire into the state of ibe hospitals in the jElant, seem 
cot npuatumlly to have been struck by the way* in which the 
fime - of the medical •cMoeee was thus maromhed upoa by these 
subordinate and aknost menial duties;, and they remarked upon 
the stppaxmitly large nomhet of medical officers on duty at the 
' very moment that there were loud con^^laints of them insaffi- 
meiiey. The sappty was nut deficit, bqitim(4istribathm and 
applicarion of the medical staff was such 'that the public servioB 
derived Ijttle or no benefit from their ptesence. Their skill, 
knowledge, and experience were |i(eing systematically wasted. 
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They wei’e doing,* at largp salaries, what uneducated men would 
have done better on small ones ; and what purely medical dutie^^ 
they did perform, and whiqji collated in inspecting the practice or 
those who were actually engaged in treating the patients, was 
probably on the whole more injurious than advantageous to the 
Service, for it relieved the latter from the responsibility of their 
treatment — a responsibility which is the only safeguard of the 
patient, who, on the other hand, had gained but little by the 
interference of the superior officer, who, if more learned as to the 
rules of treatment, was of course less acquainted with the details, 
peculiarities, and previous history of the particular case. The 
Beport of the Hoyal Commission puts this clearly enough : — 

“ By this system,” they say, “ it is true that the juniors are enabled 
very early to acquire a great amount of experience, but they acquire 
it, to a great degree, at the expense of the patient — they learn their 
mistakes by the results. The superintendence of the inspector, who 
has not observed tho case from its commencement, is not of great 
pmotical value, especially when the number of cases is very large, and 
his attention is distracted by the details of the administration of the 
hospital. A patient treated by an inexperienced junior, and superin- 
tended, or rather interfered with, by a pre-occupied senior, is as httle 
likely to gain by the interference of the one as by the original treat- 
ment of the other.” 

The Report then proceeds to point out the effect of this system 
on the young medical officeis themselves : — 

“ 'We cannot but think that, in addition to the direct loss to the 
State by the misapplication, which is the waste, of the valuable time 
of the seniors, this system has, indirectly, a had effect on the juniors. 

“ Every yonng man looks forward to the ultimate attainment of 
high rank, and to the performance of the duties which belong to it. 
He naturally attaches the highest importance to those functions, and 
he insensibly learns to undervalue those which seem to belong exclu- 
sively to the lower grades, and from the practice of which he hopes, 
by promotion, to ho emancipated. The assistant-surgeon is led, by the 
present system, to look to the performance of administrative duties as 
the ultimate object of his ambition, and knows that, when pnee he can 
reach an inspectorial rank, it is on their performance, and not on his 
medical skill, that his reputation and his further chance of advance- 
ment will depend. The result must be to lower his estimation of the 
highest duties of a scientide profession, *and diminish his ardour in its 
pursmt. Neither is it without its' ill effect on the senior, who, when 
retii*ed from the service, does not compete with the civilian practi- 
tioner OB terms so advautageoim as ho would have done had not his 
medical pra^itiae .been partially su^pofidied, and his skill and scienec 
alloweff to rust dnrmg the years in whieh Uc was employed on those 
administrative dutifs which occupy so mmdi of the time of the inspec- 
torial ranks.” ‘ 
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These reiaarjts arc well worth cousideratioo* It was not only 
the low pay, or the mlvantages of rank withheld, that lowered tho 
Army Medical Department in the Esteem of the medical profession 
and their own. Employed at thP com\nencement of their career 
ni a iniinuer which their ipcxperience did not warrant, but at tho 
same time over-inspected, heoause untrusted,* they felt that they 
were treated like schoolboys, and not hlie gentlemen; and if, 
while collecting their hazardous experience, they acquired a strong 
interest in and love of their profession, that interest and love were 
repressed by the reflection that the fruits of their experiencti 
would never be gathered, but that they would hike leave of the 
higher ai*d more soieirtific duties of their profession just when 
they became fit to perform them. 

But looking at this system simply ‘as a matter of organization, 
it is remarkable that, after searching through the whole mass of 
evidence given before the Commission, not one witness can bo 
found to defend it. Indeed, all the evidence taken on tliis subject 
goes the other way. Sir Benjamin Brodie seemed utterly nt a 
loss to understand the practice. He states that-— 

“ hU duties at the end of thirty-two years, during which he was sur- , 
geon at St. George’s, were the same as on the day he began. He is of 
opinion that everything which a surgeon requires should be found,and 
everything which he orders should be done, but it should be done to 
his liand, lus time being too valuable to be spent on any duties to 
which his medical science and experience are not available.” 

This is the common-sense view of the matter, and so obviously 
so, that it is useless to expend further argument upon it. 

It would be endless to go through, in detail, the various mis- 
ajiplicalions of men and work of which the distribution of the 
medical department is a specimen. The ivard-master or hospital 
Serjeant is overloaded by the amount and variety of tho work 
imposed on him ; and the nursing work, which is lus first duty, 
is generally sacrificed to the writing work, because the neglect of 
the latter is at once detectable, and prodnees official confusion, 
whereas the former is not detectable out of the hospital, though 
its consequenco.s within it may be fatal. The nursiug there- 
fore falls into the bauds of the orderlies, who are soldiers 
taken from the ranks, who enter tuowing nothing \)f their duties, 
and who ai'e liable, us soon as they liave acquired them, to 
be recalled to their regiments. •To obviate this evil, the medical 
staff corps was created,, who of couree at the outset were as 
iguoraut as the orderlies. If oontinned, tbey-wopld in time have 
acquired a knowledge of their duties ; but the evidence of an army 
surgeon employed on the Netley inquity leads to the conclusion, 
that the corps is,’ or is to he, dissolved, for it appears to be con- 
templated that at Netley tlie patients are to nurse one another. 
[Vol. LXXI. No. CXXXIX.]— Nj 5W Snares, Vol. XV. No. I. G 
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Hero is the acooupt giveij hy an eye-witness of tlie working of the 
orderly system at Scutari : — *'The orderlies do not bring skilled 
labour to the work/* “ The cleaning and airing of the wards (at 
Scutari) would make a housemaid laugh ; each orderly worked at 
it in his owm way, ^nd then the patients undid it all, and it had 
all to be done over again/* ‘^Except when the iijodicine was 
given by the medical officei^s themselves, or by the women, ^dt 
was taken by the patient or not, at his own discretion/' 

But without dwelling further on the ill construction of the 
•various d('partmcnts by wdiicli the general hospitals \Vere worked, 
w^e will answer the further question ns to the simplicity, rapidity, 
and aeeiiraey of the conduct of business, by the following d(3scrip- 
tion of the system of requisitions by which the necessary supplies 
were in a great measure obtained in the hospitals on the Bos- 
phonis: — “The mode of supply by requisitirins is faulty both 
ways, both in pretending to supply thatwliich is not in store, and 
in not supplying that which is. For the requisition remains, 
althougli the supply has never been given ; and the supply is often 
not although it is in store.*' That is to say, that a requi- 

sition which had not been complied with, and \vhich as a docu- 
ment has just the same value as a dishonoured cheque, was kept 
ns e\idenee of a transaction which bad not taken place, and as a 
Toucher for tl)e issue of w'hat had never been supplied, A coni- 
parifeon of such vouchers wdth the original store might have led 
to a belief in the re-enaetment of the miracle of the widows 
cruse. 

Hero is n short but simple sketch of the organization which 
]\[iss Nightingale's joint experience, both of civil and military 
hospitals, leads her to recommend both as regards the personnel 
and the materiel : — 

One executive responsible head, it seems to me, is what is wanted 
in "a general hospital, call him governor, commandant, or what you 
will, and let it be his sole command. 

The departments should not be many : — 

A governor, solely responsible for everything but medical 
treatment. 

** 2* A principal medical officer and his staff, relieved of all admi- 
nistrative dut^ec, and strictl}^ professional. 

^ 8. A steward, who should fulfil the dvtios of purveyor, commissary, 
and barrack-master, and supply everything, sulgcct to the governor. 

'‘4. A treasurer, who should be biaiker and paymaster- 

** 5. A superintendent of hospital attendants, who shotild undertake 
the direction.. of^ the cooking, washings care of hospital furniture aild 
government of or^rlies. All those officers to be appointed at home by 
the War Depattmeilt, According to this plan, the governor would 
cumulate the funetiohs of quartermaater^geueral and ^jutant-general, 
and, under the advice of a sanitary officer attached to him for that 
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purpose, would be solely responsible for caAyiug out the works advised, 

, and for engaging the I’equisite labomn 

“ Supply. With regard to the mode of* supply", let tho steward fur- 
nish the ho^ital according to a fixed scale, previously agi'ced upon. 

‘‘With regard to food, tetthe steward make •contracts, subject to 
the governor’s approval, and with power to buy in the market at tho 
contractor’s expense if the contractor fails. A scheme of diets should 
be constructed, according to the most approved authorities, in order to 
save the cumbrous machinery of extra diet rolls. Equivalents might 
be laid down, so as to afford tho necessary choice, depending on the 
nature of tho climate, tho seiison of the 3 ^car, the state of the market, 
the productions of tho country,” &c. 

This sketfSh, mutafis mutandis, auA preserving, which is always 
important, the traditional military names of purveyor and pay- 
master for the civil terms of steward and treasurer, indicates an 
organization at once simple and effeclUiil. 'Uhe scheme recom- 
mended by the sub-commission probably does not differ much 
from it. Improved and enlarged diet tables were, many months 
ago prepared by one of the sub* commissions and commurii- 
Cdtcd to and revised by Dr. Clmstison, the highest living 
authority on this subject. These revised tables include a 
great variety of diets ; lor, it must be recollected, that reversing^ 
the ordinary rule in such matters, the greater the number of diets 
(contained in a diet table, the more simple its working is. A short 
diet table implies a long list of extras, and each extra requires a 
requisition and a separate transaction for each patient for whom it 
is ordered ; whereas u varied diot table enables the treating sur- 
geon to prescribe the diet for each patient by a simple retei’ence 
to tho letter or number at'the head of the various columns in the 
table, which comprise, in different combinations, tho articles 
hitherto in general use as extras. 

It would take too much time to particularise hoAv much of this 
■proposed organization would be applicable to regimental as well 
as to general hospitals. Both require to be dealt witli on the 
same principles, and with a view to the attainment of tho some 
objects, namely, reduction in the number of departments, defini- 
tion of the duties to be performed by each, and simplification of * 
the forms and processes which the business is to be car- 
ried on. • 

But tlie general bospifol is the one on wbiob tlie greatest pains 
should bo bestowed, because it is there that the existing System 
is the most defective. You oannnt do irithout them in war, and 
you cannot have them effective m wiir unless you give them a 
good oi^ahiisation, simple and suHect to the rough exigencies of 
war, and in which those who to conduct them have been 
thoroughly practised during peaC6. 

G 2 
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as tliese military gfcnerul hospitals have to be extemporized 
in war, as their Jmbitat is often wiliilting — as they must frequently 
be established in buildings never intended for the purpose, and in 
localities requiring minute inspection and raudh sanitary precau- 
tion before they ehn be adapted to hbspitdl purposes with any 
security to the sick, it will be liecessary to provide the governor, 
who is to be responsible for the safety and efficiency of the whole, 
with the best possible ad\iec on points on which obviously he 
cannot himself be a competent judge. This is the reason Avhy a 
sanitary adviser should ho attached to him as to the quartermaster- 
general of an army. 'J’he duty of an army surgeon is curative, 
but it is not so much so us it is preventive. Health is the first 
condition of success to an anny, for health means nvftnbers. Pre- 
caution alone can arrest tlic constant thinning of' the ranks by 
disease. JRemedy, however effectual, comes too late. For the 
mere purpose of the campaign, putting aside humanity and duty 
to the soldier, the success or failure of tho remedy is not very 
ninterinl. Indeed death aflocts an army less than disease. For 
death only diminishes numbers, whereas disease not only dirni 
nishes numbers, but detracts from ibe efficiency of the remainder, 
who arc still unalfected by it. Tho hospital intercepts rations, 
transport, guards, surgeons, money, all of which are wanted to 
maintain, in efficiency, tlio army at the front. No doubt it was 
some such calculation as this which led the Emperor Napoleon, 
that great military utilitarian, lo cumulate so much medical and 
sanitary precaution on his fighting men, and to trouble himself so 
little with the fate of his sick and wounded. But inlimiian as it 
may be llionght, the lesson ought not to be lost upon us. It 
need not teach us to regard our disabled meu less, but it ought to 
teach us lo regard our active battalions more. We have not that 
constant warlike habit and expcrienco which generates a belief in 
it. Nor is this scepticism, or rntber this ignorance, peculiar to 
military men. It is the same iu civil life. Sanitary science is 
looked upon as mere humbug by the mass of mankind. It is 
not till we have hccu decimated by cholera that we can be per- 
suaded to {{leanse our dwellings, to remove our cesspools, and 
attend to our ^sewers. Neither is the civil surgeon as much in 
advance of flie lay civilian on these matters as liis education and 
knowledge should make him. ^’be generality of civil physicians 
and surgeons live not by prevention but by cure, and what men 
live by they ’most esteem. Th^ neither live by prevention, nor 
practise it, nor do they teach It. Our army surgeons have 
acquired the groundwork of their Medical knowledge in civil 
schools, hut the specialty of sanitary science they have never been 
taught. They may have picked it up, and though many may thus be 
ahead of their civilian co-professionals in this respect, there arc but 
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few among either the civil or the militni^y wlio have studied it as 
. a specialty. The combatant ipilitary officer, again, like the 
lay civilian, ia seldom practically conyinced of the necessity of 
measures of prevention, and is conscious that he is too ignorant 
to know whether the advice offei'ed him is sound ; and, if convinced 
of the necessity, perhaps doubts, and often justly doubts, whether 
his adviser knows much more about the matter than himself. 
There was no lack of evidence to show the royal commission how 
often medical advice is not asked, because its necessity is not 
felt ; how often when volunteered it is resented as an intrusion, 
or, if asked, is not acted upon, because not good, or not thought 
to be good. The commission seems therefoi*e to have attached 
great impoi-tnnce to raising the standard of sanitary knowledge 
among army medical officere, and recommended measures to 
secure that that knowledge when attained shall he produced, and 
when produced shall be attended to, or, at any rate, not carelessly 
or capriciously set aside. 

When a medical officer goes to the genei‘al-in-commaud who, 
under a tropical sun, up a river surrounded with swamps, is feed- 
ing his troops on salt pork, and tells him that unless he gives 
them fresh meat and vegetables they will be down with scurvy 
and fever, he does no more than his duty, and what it is impe- 
rative that ho should do. But if he is met by the man in authority 
with the rejoinder, “Sir, when your advice is wanted? it will be 
asked for," he probably vows never again to expose himself to 
such a ri'buke. Si.\ weeks after he is called upon to euro 
disease which is not curable at all, or not curable in time, though 
enro and precaution a few weeks earlier might have obviated 
much of it. Such things ought to be impossible, and the Com- 
missioners urge that so far as regulation can eflcct it they shall 
be made iinpossihle. “ The duty and responsibility of both the 
commanding and the medical officer,” say they, “ should tie de- 
• lined by regulation- The medical officer should bo made to feed 
that, charged as he is with the care of the troops in health, as 
well as with their treatment in sickness, he is responsible for any 
act or omission which his advice or warning might have pre- 
vented ; and the commanding officer should be made to feel that 
he is responsible for disregarding that warning w over-ruling 
that advice, and should have sound feasons to show for the 
course taken." The Commissiohers therefore proposed to fix on 
the medio-il officer, whether in peace or war, the duty and the 
responsibility of tending his advice in writing, and on the com- 
manding officer that of adopting or rejecting it. In the latter 
case the reasons lor rejecting it might be perfectly sound on stra- 
tegical, while the ndvico itself was equally sound on sanitary 
grounds ; but in this, os in any other case, the reasons for rejoe- 
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tion wonld be emloersed oq, the dooument in which the advice wds 
tendered* > ^ • 

By this Tegnlation the proper responsibility would be fixed on 
each ; at present a military disaster is liko a railway accident, 
no one is ever to bl^ime i but when once the man whose business 
it is to advise is made to reoord his advice, and the man who is 
to not record bis reasons, we shall know, as the Turkish paoba 
said, whose beard to pulL It)' is proposed that this regulation 
should apply to all medical ofiicers in relation to their immediate 
military superioi's ; hut it is further and most wisely suggested 
that to the quaiterniaster-general of an army in the field, and to 
the governor of a general hospital, a special sanitary officer 
should be attached. This is right. The duties to be performed 
are so important that not only must the very best advice be 
secured, and it can only be secured by previous special study and 
preparation, but means must be taken to ensure that the whole 
attention of the officer appointed shall he concentrated upon bis 
particular work. The principal medical officer in charge of the 
force cannot do it. He ia at;the head of a lai’ge medical staff in 
charge of divisions, brigades, and battalions, scattered over avast 
extent of country. He has an enormous amount of official busi- 
ness to transact. If there be much sickness the work is over- 
whelming. If, again, the sanitary duty he entrusted to a medical 
officer not restricted to sanitary, that is precautionary, duties 
alone, the progress of disease and the consequent want of 
surgeons will withdraw him first jraitly. then wholly, from bis 
specialty, and while engaged in treating the sick, he will, by his 
neglect of liis primary duties, be increasing the numbers who are 
silveady overwhelming the liospital. These sanitary officers 
cannot, tlierefore, he too exclusively devoted to their special 
science, nor too rigidly restiicted to the one paramount duty of 
precaution and prevention. 

There are several capital errors in the systet% by which candi- 
dates «ra now admitted to the army medical service 'ffiiey aio 
t-olled upon to produce certificates and to undergo an examina- 
tion ; but of the certificates required, some do, and some do not, 
constitute evidence of the study of medicine os well as surgery, 
and the mode,.of examination is deficient in these points. The 
examiners are named by the person who name® the candidates. 
There is, therefore, no confidence in their independence, Difi> 
ferent men named examiners at different times, the nssoU is 
that the standmd'Of the examination varies, that an the oxamaners. 
arc nohhabitJMthd to the work, nor aecastpined to deal with 
pupils, as taaohera are,* they are, comparatively speaking, ineffi- 
cient ; and, lastly, that the examinarion is entirely theoretical, hoBi 
in medicine and surgely,'’ while in that which is the most important 
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of all to the anny practitioner t— naipely, preventive science, 
which w® mjiy call military hygiene, there is no examination at all, 
Now it U clear that tho puhlio 'Will never phrceeonfidonce in the 
fairness of aQ»xmniaata.oa when the exu^niog body is dependent 
on the very nathority who exercises the patronc^e. The- examina- 
tion is the only cheek on the improper exercise of patronage. 
True, them have never been any imputations of unfair acceptances 
or uu&ur lejectious of candidates ; hot, in what wo fe^ we must 
call iho degraded state of the profession, theiw hoe been, little or 
no competition for admittance into it, and the favour vfos all on 
the side of the candidate and not of the patron. Let -us hope 
that tliose times lutve passed away, and that with higher attrac- 
tions to tho profession ■will come not only a higher doss of 
candidates, hut more of them. The prize will ho worth winning, 
and provinionmust he made that the race bo fairly run. The East 
India Company set an excellent example in ibis respect. There 
IS a permanent independent hoard of examiners for the Indian 
medical servn-e, composed of men whose names are a guarantee, 
not only for thoir rectitude and mdepeudeuce, but for their 
thorough competence for the performance of a* duty which re- 
ipiires constant practice to be done well. A chance deputy- 
inspector pressed into the Director-General’s oflBce to conduct mi 
oxaniination, who had long ago forgotten what he learned in the 
bohoole, and lately forgotten (tharks to the administrative system) 
what he learned in his practice, is the very last man to dis- 
cern the difference between mere memory and ability, between 
sound knowledge and a superficial cram. All the evidence 
goes to show that, unless an examiner be a teacher likewise, and 
conversant with the habits and attainments of students, he is 
little likely to prove eflicient. Nor is-u mere hook examination 
i^ufficient test, for ranch theoretical knowledge may he got up 
by a young man, who, with the dissecting knife in hia hand, or 
•at the hed-aido of the patient, would prove to be utterly helpless. 

Wiiat is required, then, in order to" secure efficient candidates 
and an efficient examination, is, first, to require from all a diploma 
iu surgery, and a ficonee in medicine, deiived from some compe- 
tent body ; or a degree in medicine, the qualifications for which 
include tile* knowledge of surgery. The candidates .should also 
produce oertifioatea of hawng ^tended courses of pmetieal in- 
structionv such as materia medica find practical pharmacy, practical 
chemisti’iiiiy practioal miatomy (in > which the ’student sh^ have 
himself dijmeetedithe- whole body at hasi><m<3e), elmiccd eurg^, 
ophtbaloun siurgeny^ (di&io«4 medimme, and attondoaca mr hosptal 
practice of not less tlmn a yeas. Add to tins— ’•if, under the new 
systeu^ a strong desire to enter the service is mani&stisd — a 
4imversity haoh^or's degree, or its equivslent, as tested by exaini- 
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nation^ This te8t>>lins bepn applied in the exorainntions ibv the 
fellowships of the College of Sprgeons with a marked success iu 
raising the tone and character, os well ns the atbiinments, of the 
Candidates. The man who has' had the advantage of a liberal 
and general ednontion will always be immeasurably superior to the 
man who has- got up a stock of medical knowledge and nothing 
else. The tbrhier has learned to loam. He has braced his mind 
hnd enlarged his judgment, and there is far less fear of suhseqnent 
stagnating when once his ohject is gained, than in the case of the 
latter. No means mn&t be neglected by the military authorities 
through which the weight and influence of the 'medical officer in 
his regiment can be raisi'd. His position, socially speaking, is 
sure, in a country constituted* like England, to bo considered 
inferior to that of the combatant officers. The position which 
he must aim at is an intellectual one. He is a member of a 
scientific and a liberal profession, and he must show to those 
with whom ho associates that lie is master of it. 

As “new brooms sweep clean,” possibly under the new Medical 
Council changes and improvements will be eflected which will 
imise the whole standard of medical education, and so long as the 
military services wisely tioist to the civil schools for tliciv cduca^ 
tion in medicine and surgery, they will reap the full henelit 
those improvements, especiaHy if the examination of their 
dates be entnisted to an independent board consisting of tfeii^firdt 
civil examiners and teachers to he got. **f " 

That, however, which is the most important of all to the army- 
surgeon, remains untouched by these proposals, bocunS'e untaught 
in the civil schools. The diplomas, the certificates, the examineiN, 
and the examinations we have indicated, will give to the army "as 
good civil practitioners as can ho got, but they will give them 
nothing more. We shall have got a fair prospect of the meanl 
of cure, but none of prevention, hlilitaiy hygiene is not taught 
in the civil schools. It is not to he expected that it should ; hut 
even sanitaiy science as applicable to civil life forms no part of 
the teaching of the civil schools, unless the few lectures given at 
St. Thomas's Hospital he an exception ; and this is nahtral 
enough. ^ A young man enters a profession for his livelihood : 
that •whioli gives no remuneration oft'ers no attraction. The 
surg^on-ond physician cure not only tfliat their patients may live, 
but that they may live themsclve'k. No man fees a doctor except 
flor \fOtk 4on'e. If he is ill, he sends for bhn. If ho is Well, he 
do^s not troi^le hns head about him. , The Emperor of China is 
the only mwtf'who has the sense to pay *his physieifan only whptt 
he is well, urNi'htop his sSlniy from 'the day when his illness com- 
mences till tbd day -he is convalescent. That is bis way, but it is 
not' ours. Th’e aiin and object of the roedlenl man, and his hopo 
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of living, depend on his ^oaring, not oij his anticipating, disease. 

. The schools can oaly- teach wh^t young men must study, and 
they will only study that which will luring them in a livelihood. 
They avc to live by disease, not by preventing it. The sanitary 
doctor’s specialty is to prevent. That, h0wev^,he(0ttonotliveby, 
unless employed and paid by some public body whpse interest it is 
to do so. htia functions are of an entirely different character from 
those of the curative doctor. Hie practice is not nncillary to that of 
the curative doctor ; nay, it is almost- hostile to it, for the preven- 
tion of disease does not contribute to the prosperity of-'mediciije 
■and surgery. The sanitary doctor is to the curative doctor very 
much what the landowner who shoots foxes is to tlie master of 
hounds : he spoils his sport. It is vain, therefore, to expect that 
the civil medical schools should go out of their way to teach what 
few want to practise, inasmuch ns, except from public bodies, there 
is no remuneration to be expected from it, and it forms no part of, 
but so far as it is successful, is Incompatible with, a large experience 
of the curative treatment of disease. The nwny, therefore, which is 
a piihlic body to whom preventive science is far mm*e important 
than curative, must of necc'ssity find the menus of teaching -it 
themselves, or must allow the medical officers either to practise 
it without fotving been taught, or else not to practise it at nil ; 
processes the risk of whifdi can unfortunately be exactly measured 
by past results. The death returns of the Waleherer>, the Bur- 
mese War, and the Crimea show whnt arc the fruits-of such 
neglect. I’lie latter, especially, oil'ers the most valuable testimony, 
inasmuch as, to use the words of the Koynl Commissioners, it 
“ offers to our view the most complete case on record, on the largest 
scale, of neglects committed, of consequences incurred, and of 
remedies applied.” 

The (Tovernment, therefore, must find some means of teaclring 
that which is not taught in the civil schools, and never will be, 

‘ and which is far more important to the army than wJiat, is taught 
in the civil schools, and fortimately there lies ready to their hand 
on instrument 'Well adapted for tlie purpose. There languishes nt 
the great army hospitals at Chatham, an institution having the 
semblance — but the semblauCo only— of a.military m^ical school. 
The candidates who have passed the ordeal of the m^amination 
in the Birector-Crenorars affioe, are sent down to Chatham to tho 
Invalid Depot and Fort Pitt, and the General Hospital atBromptOn, 
ttud there study madioine and sm’ge>*y, and rcfceive .patbolngical 
instruction. In fact, they taught that which, gn ©xananatton 
is supposed 'to hdva juat ascertaiQed that they already knew. The 
practice seems to havp arisen from a'kind^of ipisigitving 'that the 
2)rcvious oxamifiation was not worth much, and that th© interven- 
ing couisc at Ohathanl wouldj act as a Safoguard against an utterly 
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iucoB^etent practitioner being appointed to a regiment. But 
even in this it bailed ; lor 'there no fixed period during which 
the ca«i4idate is to remain at Chatham, but he stays one week or 
fifty»two weeks, according as vacancies for assistant- surgeons are 
few or many. lifow if the examination, whs such os to secure in 
nil cases n thorougfijy competent general practitioner from the 
civil schools (and a soldier’s leg is amputated in the same wav os 
a cmlian’s, and their fever or cholera must he treated alike), the 
interval between tJie successful examination and the actual ap- 
pointment to a regiment offers the time and the opiiortunity to 
convert the civilian into a military practitioner. That is the 
time, now that he has left tlie civil schotvls, to instruct him in the 
treatment of tropical diseases, and all the diseases to which the 
soldier is iiecnliarly liable ; to make him acquainted with the 
habits, not only of soldiers but of aionies ; to show him the 
dangers to which they are peculiarly exposed, and the best means 
of defence ogaiusi them ; to impress upon him the importance of 
vigilant precaution ; to imbue him with tlie science of sanitary 
prevention, and to store liis -mind witli resources drawn from the 
great precedents of the history of armies, whether in quarters or 
in tlie field. 

Fortunately, therefore, there is no (government institution to 
create in this case. The institution is there; and indeed it is 
one of those cases in which Govenuuont has no option. It is no 
question whether a government or “ private enterprise” can do it 
best. “ Private enterprise” cannot do it at all. Government 
must do it, or it wont be done ; and if it be not done,' we know 
the consequences. 

Chatham is peoulimly adapted to a school of this description. 
No hospitals in England' present so great a variety of casea It 
is a great dejiut of recruits and a gi’eal depot of invalids. The 
latter, returning from all parts of the globe, oft’er opportunities of 
study of the sequelae of the peculiar diseases contracted in a 
soldier’s life. The recruit shows the type of the material which 
these diseases threaten, and from which it is to be the business 
of the surgeon to defend him. 

There is a large medical staff’ for the treatment of these hos- 
pitals. some three or four of them into pi'ofesBors, or 

rather^ select iov the principal medical «ofiiceiB in thesse hospitals, 
men citable of instructing as weil as treating ; malte every can? 
didate, iwhatev^ be the exigencies of the service, pass through a 
stated defimte ooutse, tested by examination, before he i» j'ud^ied 
capable of takba^ up an appointment, and you have, at onee 
school -vrhieh will ^ot only bring the juniors into the service^ with'^ 
a stapadard of attaimnent and preparation never yet seqm hut 
wliicli will,' by holding out these professorships as prizes to the 
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seniors, offer an indacemoM to sdientifig observation and stud 7, 
and to that accuracy of knowledge, which teaching eo indispensabiy 
rexjuires, and which must ere long elevate the character of the 
whole professioo. 

Not many professors wonld be required. .Military bygien^ 
clinical military medicine and surgery, pathology, and natur® 
history and applied obemistty, would be the subjects of instruc- 
tion. The two latter need not require a professor. The curator 
of tlie museum would teach pathology and natural history, and a 
good practical chemist (an officer without whom the hospitals are 
not efficient) would give instruction in applied chemistry. But 
of all these subjects, militar_y hygiene should he first and fore- 
most. That is the most important to practise and the most 
difficult to teach. '• It is sanitary science,” say the Royal Com- 
missioners, “ applied to the prevention of disemse and mortality, 
under conditions far more varied, more threatening to health, nud 
above all, more sudden and novel in their character, than thosa 
which aftbet the health of men engaged in the ordinary avocations 
of life.” * 

To be an effective teacher of military hygiene will require no 
ordinary altainmeuts and no common grasp of mind. The lec- 
turer must possess a thorough knowledge of the physiological 
laws relating to health, of the physical geography and the medical 
topography of the greater part of the world. He must know the 
elmracter of every climate and every soil, their changes and pecu- 
liarities, the dangers ansing from tiiem at various seasons ond 
under diflbrent conditions, and the best available safeguards 
against them. In towns, as in the country, he must bo prepared 
against the omnuatious which produce typhus, plague, and their 
kindred diseases, as well as against the marsh miasmas, with their 
train of remittent and intermittent disease. Space, ventilation, 
cleanliness, personal and local, diet as applicable to climate, with 
the nutritive value and the wboiesomeness of different equivalents 
under different circumstances, must all have been studied* by him. 
He must he* conversant with the habits of armies iti the field, and 
must he able to .point out the pi’ccantions necessary for the 
selection of sites for camps, for huts, even for bivouacs ; bow 
best, tents, hufs, barracks can be drained, ventilated, warmed; 
how hospitals should he pliaoed, and how coustruoted, for health 
and admittb*ti)ation. Me must Know well the history of disease 
and mortality, not only in our own, but in foreign armies; in 
short be must be pbysicuite physaologist, geologist, meteorolo^a^ 
topogxapbist, eb»uiie% eng^ueeri and moebsnie ; emd bb tenst be 
all these things not as a theorist, but as one prepated ^ make 
practical. ap^icution of these sciences to the varying eaigeneieB 
of military Ufa. and to teach others to do the dame. Where is 
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the taan ? He must, hoiYever, end will he found, and no sin^6on 
must ho allowed to practise int^e army till he has passed through 
his hands. * 

No branch of a profession, however, thrives which has not a 
he(^. Knowledge twhich is confined to the lower ranks dies with 
tl^em. Labours which are performed unobserved and unchecked 
by a competent ns well as watchful superior authority, cense to 
be performed with zeal, till they cense to be performed at all. 
The sanitary duties of the ni*n)y medical officer must, if well per- 
formed, be rewarded, and be rewarded by distinction and pro- 
motion equally with the curative. Sanitary science as well as 
curative science must be represented at hend-qaartt“i*s. 

There would be a direct economy in establishing in the office of 
the 'Director-General a sanitary branch, with a competent officer 
at its head, specially devoted to the overlooking and directing all 
sanitary measures. We have thrown away not hundreds of 
thousands, but millions, in the course of the last ten years, from 
our blind and reckless neglect of the simplest laws in this respect. 
A man who had seen tlie modem hospitals at Paris, sucli as 
Lariboissi^re and Vincennes, would liavf* been struck by the 
wonderful simplicity of the plans, and by the light, the airiness, 
the cheerfulness of the wards ; and that in a climate far more 
severe than ours. But wo had no sanitary department in the 
office of the Director-General to look to those things, and no one 
whose business it wivs to study the construction of buildings for 
the use of the sick, nor the conditions necessary to a healthy site. 
Hence, when an immense sum was voted to create a general hos- 
pital, with all England to choose from, our selection fell on three 
acres of clay, standing over ten miles of mud bank, with a soft, 
damp climate, in a district to which tliere is no record of any man 
having been ever sent for his" health by any physician tliat ever 
lived ; and this is to bo a place of recovery for our soldiers 
returning from abroad, the majority of -whom come from tropical 
climates, and whose constitutions, according to the highest living 
authority. Dr. Martin, require a high, dry, bracing climate ! A 
plan was adopted magnificent in scale, far more extensive than is 
likely to be required, and far more costly than was necessary, and 
which, with » reduction, was admirably adapted for a barrack, 
though •quite unsuitable to a hospitoh Not but that Netley is a 
step in advance. To get a goo^ barrack instead of a hospital, is 
an advantage which the sick soldier is not everywhere ’provided 
with. In the majority of our stations, the best hospitals are 
those which •were built, not for hospitals, but for barracks. Where 
a hospital was designed as such, the’ constructor seems to have 
rocked his ingenuity to devise as many crooked corners, blank 
'walls, dark and unveniilated spaces as 'possible; as though light 
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and air, instead of being the two drst^ieqnisitea of a liospiUd, 
were dangers to be eartrfully guajkbd against. At Woolwicli— 
not in the benighted days of the Georges, nor even of, King 
WiiUam, but ia the reign of Queen Victoria, in tins very decade, 
daring the Russitm war— lU ward was added tQ the General Hos- 
pital, which we venture to say is the largest room with thtj 
smallest window-space which can be found in all England, built 
to be inhabitetl by human beings. 

At Dumdum, within a drive from Calcutta, upwards of 500 
women and children perish from disease, in fifteen months, out of & 
mean strength of about 1000, from sheer overcrowding in unven- 
tilated rooms. It seems as though we wanted to rescue the 
meujory of Hhah Soujah and the Dluck-hole from infamj’, by 
showing how, by our ignorance or neglect, or both, we oan emulate 
his woj'ld-known crime, i'or it is ignorance and it is neglect, 
and it is homhle to find that so little is the re.spou.sihility 
of the authorities felt in this respect, that the Government is 
actxially praised for its enei'gy, because one of its officers, as 
soon o'j^thc details of the tragedy ■»wei'e known (that ia, when 
the victims had been dying for weeks), drove over in a buggy, 
and made a report. As if a report would resuscitate the dead, 
or save the living! How came the details not to he known? 
And who was the military, and who the medical officer, who 
ordered or who allowed the crowding which destroyed these poor 
creatures ? 

These things would not he possible if the army medical officers 
were made to understand that their first great duty. is preventiotr. 
Hut for this purposo their responsibility must be fixed, and tliey 
must have secured to them the means of acquiring a really sound 
sanitary as well as curative education, so as to make them equal 
to their responsibility. 

Lastly, there must he, in the office of the Director-.Gcnevid, 
a department, with a recognised, competent head, to over- 
look, to advise, and, above all, ty he responsible for the advice 
given on these subjects. At present, the Director-General 
has no responsible adviser. Medical officers, who happen. to 
he near at hand, are seized upon and cous^tuted advisers, pro 
Jmo vice, not because they are competent, but beeiiuse th^.-we 
near at hand. Chance makes them advisers, and chance is to 
blame, not they, if the advice* they give turns out to bo bad. 
If tliey are right tliey get no credit for it, and it is but fair, that 
if they are wrong they should escape blame. This was tbe com- 
poeifion of the office under the late Director-General, aod it is so 
stilt The work is multifarious, and in extent and variety far 
beyond the powers of any one man. There is a vast inutine 
business to transact with tlm TOO nr 800 medical officers over 
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"whom he is the »ole professional authority. He jnust have that 
nndefinable tact in governing ^^men which induces them to follow 
willingly, and acquiesce in his decisions even when against them. 
Me must he gifted with discernment, to judge of meiit and capa- 
city, not only for pm^pose of aw’arding piomotion with justice, 
lint of allotting to each tho tusk for which his attainments or 
qualilies especially fit him. He is ultimately responsible for the 
health of an army of 150,000, or 180,000 men, scattered over the 
^vorld, m every latitude, mid in every climate. IIo has to deal 
with sanitary questions, on the largest scale and in the greatest 
j)o&sihlo variety. He has to deal with medical questions, with 
surgical questions, with statistical questions. He must be able 
to interpret rapidly the dry array of figures before him, Und argue 
from them to sound conclusions; to tiacc the evils detected to 
their true causes, and to apply the proper remedies. 'J’o do all 
this, he is to he assisted by a few clerks, and his judgment is to 
he strengthened and infonned by whatever medical officers, of a 
certain rank, happen to be at home on leave, or to be quartered 
within reach. We mean no disparagement to tho talonj^s of the 
late Hircctor-Goneral, who was an able and scientific man, when 
we say that the task was altogether beyond his strength. We 
mean jjioiie to his successor, when we say that if he attempts to 
discharge his duties, with an office constituted like that of his 
predecessor, he will utterly lail. It is an impossible task* A 
simple recurrence to tho old form of an ordinary board will not 
meet the difficulty. A board, consisting of members having 
equal powers, voting on each measure as it arises, is u form of 
government almost incompatible with a decided and energetic 
administration. It divides the pow^r without strengthening it. 
It either produces continual difference and continual bickering ; or 
it results in a series of compromises, in which every convenience 
except the public convenience is consulted. Little is done, and 
for that little tlic responsibility is divided. When representation 
is an object these evils have to be endured, in consideration of tho 
advantages by which tliey are compensated ; but whore adminis- 
tration alone is the object, where rapid but not hasty deoirion, 
energetic but well- considered action are required, the resqponsi- 
bility and thg ^decision must be vested in ono man, but the mind 
of th(it one man must be strengthened by friction with the minds 
of men whose special acquaiutiftice with each of the classes of 
subjects on which he has to decide, make them competent to 
inform him^ They should be respo6sibler for the advice they 
give ; but he, and he alone, should be responsible to the Govern'* 
ment and to the public for the decision taken. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind our readers that these are 
tho principles oU which, after long discussion, and with almost 
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universal consent, the greatest i^ministrtttive ’office in the world 
has been constituted---Dfttnely, roat of the Secretary of State for 
India, with his oouncil. A director-general, solely responsible, but 
assisted by three councillors, one medical, one sanitary, and one 
statistical, through whomlall business would* pass which might 
appertain to the specialty/ of each before it came up to bfm for 
dec^ifeion, all important ml-BSures being reserved for discussion by 
all, but for the ultimate aecision of one, appears to us to consti- 
tute a machinery the most likely to perform the duties which 
have hitherto proved too much either for on unaided autocrat or 
ail iiTG^ponsible board. 

TiOstly, let ns reprint from the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion the following sentences ; — 

“ Without some publicitj we fear that this subject may agaiu fall 
into oblivion and neglect, and the evils which we have describe con- 
tinue unnoticed and unretnedied. 

The publieataon of tbe statistics of mortality of the troop.s in the 
West Indies enabled the Secretary at War (Lord Howick) to grapple 
with the evil and apply a remedy. 

“ It ih desirable to ensure to the troops at home the advantage of 
the same publicity, in order to secure the adoption of the measures • 
necessary to relieve them from the continued influence of conditions 
deleterious to health and life.” 

We have now gone through the measures w'hich appear to us 
to he indicated by the Report of the Royal Commission as neces- 
sary to 'secure the objects aimed at by them. But one thing is 
wanting, and on that the Report of the Commission was 
silent. They propose to educate tlie medical officer to give 
advice, but they do not propose to educate the combatant 
officer to receive it and to appreciate it True, they fix upon him 
the responsibility of rejecting it, by compelling him to affix 
bis reasons for the rejection. If tbe advice shall have been 
had, well and good, the reasons will he given and the course 
will be justified, and if the advice be good and it be re- 
jected, the blame ■will ultimately fall on the right shoulders ; but 
the mischief done in the interim may be incalculable. Authority 
may visit the error on the head of the officer, but it cannot 
compensate for tbe disaster. Means must therelcflre ho taken 
to inforfi the combatant officers on these subjects, tiiat 
they may he protected ftiim tlieir own errors, and, what is 
mom important, that tho^ under their command may be pro- 
tected from them. Our army le, perhaps, at present, the lea«it 
prolbrniomd of all Our predtessious. The education for the 
^my, and the examination previous to admission, has been 
as yet hut very superficially military. For the first steps of 
promotion there is a purely technical examination, hut it is of 
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the xno&t elementsi’y clisu'actcr^ and refers much more to drill 
and parade than to the oare,iinauagemcnt, and utilization of 
troops. It is an examination for peace rather than war. It 
omits borae of the first and highest duties of an officer, without a 
familiarity with which no one can he M for high command. It 
is not- on fields of battle alone that graat commanders have won 
their victories. Our belief is, that unlaws the military authorities 
give to our officers the means and encoiiiiige them to acquire iliis 
knowledge and beoure its acquisition by tlicm, through the 
means of examination, much of the advantage which the measures 
i-ccommcnded by the Oommissionera, and now, we hope about to 
be adopted, will be neutralized or lost. 

Add this, and it is a complete scheme, thoroughly well bahmeed 
in all its parts, which fit and dovetail one into the other. 

Throughout, from beginning to end, it keeps the one main 
object steadily in view, namel,)', the efficiency of the army, 'J’he 
troops must be kept in health, if they are to do anything. Wlmt- 
ever is necessary to conduce to that end, is fearlessly recom- 
mended. Whatever has beeh asked for, with no other object than 
tlie gratification of a clasps or a profession, is summarily set aside. 
If much seems to he done for the medical officer, it is because, 
with a view to secure the health of the men, duties far more 
onerous — far more I'espousible — requiring far more knowledge, 
are imposed upon them. Respect for their opinion is not easily 
obtained, unless respect for their position he also secured. In 
England, mere scientific attainment does not obtain the same 
acknowledgment that it dues in France. So<^l distinctions over- 
shadow them. A young medical officer join^ the mess of a fast 
regiment for the fii'st time, lias sometimes no easy task to hold 
his own. Ho is one against many, and a large portiou of that 
*■ many” are of an age and habits which do not lead to a respect- 
ful considenition of the sujierior attainments of others. At that 
happy age wlien the schoolboy of yesterday is suddenly trans- 
formed into “ the officer and the gentleman” of to-day — when, for 
the first time, Ifo finds himself able to get drunk without being 
flogged, and possibly to smoke without being sick — ^he is apt to 
assert his claim to manhobd by imitating its vices, and to look 
down upon n'Uian who neither drinks, nor hunts, nor rides races, 
a& a sonry creature. For these social deficiencies, tmuthority 
compensates by marldng their ‘‘estimation of the man on whose 
knowledge and forethought these very youngsters, wheh they 
sliall have acquired (as they soon wnl) not only the name but 
the character of officers and gentlemen, will often arid ia crifacal 
circumstances hav.e to depend, i 

On the other band, the duties and responsibilities of the mndfeal 
officer are enormously increased, but ho is better rewarded if he 
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performs them, and the opportunity is» offered him of rendering 
himself equal to their performance, and liis diligence and success 
in availing himself of those opportunities are tested before health 
and life are entrusted to his oare. Security is taken so far as it 
can be taken by improv^ and simplified organization, that his 
treatment shall not he jaebarred from success by want nf the 
requisite appliances, norlthe sick be debarred from recovery by 
the want of necessary material comforts. The whole scheme is 
left to he watched and directed in each of its parts, medical, sa- 
nitary, and statistical, by officers of the highest ability and expe- 
rience that can be found, acting with and under the authority of 
the director-general, who will combine and be responsible for the 
whole. Lastly, as a check upon the whole, and as a security to 
the soldier and to the country, the publication, at fixed intervals, 
of the statistics of the army is provided for, as the only safeguard 
against oblivion and neglect. 

We are told that the sub -commissions charged with the elabo- 
ration of the details of all these measures have all reported ; that 
the medical regulations have been^ codified ; that a complete 
scheme of statistics, and a complete organization of army hospi- 
tals has been devised ; that the whole curriculum of the reformed 
army medical school has been prepared ; and that the duties, the 
relative powers, and the mode of transacting business by the 
director-general and his council, have been defined. They wait 
and we wait for the action of the government. There can be no 
difficulty about money, for the cost of two’^or three councillors at 
the medical department, and two or three professors at the medical 
school cannot be large, espec^Iy when we recollect that the irre- 
sponsible advisers in the director-general's office did not work 
without pay, and that the patients at Chatham must be treated by 
medical officers of high rank, whether those officers be also pro- 
fessors or not. Why, the interest of the money spent on Netley 
in excess of what would have built and administered a properly 
constructed hospital, would in itself more than maintain these 
officers, even were they net additions to our establishment, which 
they are not. 

But if this matter is to he looked at as a matter of finance 
and of finance alone, it is hardly possible to conceive a larger 
proportion of saving to be obtained at so small an immediate 
outlay. We are recruiting our army, say at the rate of 25,000 
men per annum, at this moment it is much more. The mortality 
in our army has been shown to he more than double that of civil 
life. Our invaliding exceeds it Whatever diminishes the one 
diminishes the other. Keduce the sickness, and not only the 
mortedity hut the invaliding is diminished with it. If the health 
of the *ariny could be raised to the level, or, which is the same 

rVol. LXXI. No. CXXXIX.]— New Series, Vol. XY. No. L H 
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thing, if the mortality of ^the army could he reduced to the rates 
of civil life, half of ouf recruiting would become unnecessary. 
The vacancies would have been reduced one-half; half the number 
of recruits would be sufficient to maintain our present force. But 
that view may be jtoo sanguine, and ici order to be beyond all 
cavil, assume that a good sanitary sysn^m based on the reforms 
specified in this article, reduces the sickness and mortality by no 
more than one-fifth ; and assume that 4he loss of a trained and 
efficient soldier can be made good for 60i., which is just half the 
amount of estimate of the cost of a recruit, enlisted, fed, clothed, 
drilled, in short, converted into a trained soldier, and transported 
to the regiment to which he belongs, and the country at once 
gains on annual saving of a quarter of a million, and this is a 
very low estimate of the ultimate saving when the measures shall 
have come into full operation. 

But there are other and higher motives for immediate and 
energetic action. Every mon^ that is allowed to pass while 
nothing is done, brings into the service fresh hatches of young 
men to whom ore entrusfed- duties for which they have received 
no previous preparation. They are sent out to be taught in their 
turn by disaster what they have learned from no teacher at home. 
Their experience will again be acquired at the expense of the 
soldier, whose life and health are in their hands. If there be war, 
fresh sufferings and fresh disasters will again lower our reputation 
as a military nation, and pro tanto deprive us of the security 
which rests on military reputation. Every day’s delay, therefore, 
is a loss. While these plans, matured by practised and experienced 
hands, are being bandied from branch to branch in the cumbrous 
consolidation of the War Office, not only are the evils complained 
of unarrosted, but tlie seeds are being sown for their long con- 
tinuance. Delay, then, is not only a loss hut a sin, and one which 
we trust that the country will not long allow our inilers to commit. 
The army of England deserves better treatment at our hands. 
Its officers and its men are of the finest material which the 
world can show. They have undergone much unnecessary suffer- 
ing, and been exposed to much unnecessary difficulty, but they 
have endured those sufferings, and overcome those difficulties, 
with a patience and a courage which have never failed. It re- 
mains for us to give them the organization and the skill which 
shall utilize those great qualities to the utmost, and constitute our 
army a machine perfect for its purpose. Then we may rest 
assured, that while so defended, neither envy of our prosperity, 
nor hatred of our freedom, will induce any nation to risk aggres- 
sion or court a contest with us. 


S. H. 
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T welve years ago, how few, even of the most ardent de- 
votees of science, had faith enoug hto believe that surgical 
operations and the labour of childldrth would ever be aooom- 
phshcd without pain ! By even tribe, and every nation of the 
human family, the surgeon’s knife, whether Wd by the “medicine 
man “ of savage life, or by the skilled anatomist of civilization, 
was regarded as the dread symbol of inevitable torture ; while, 
from the earliest ages, the pangs of parturition have been deemed 
inseparahle feoih maternity, the su^erinm iu, this instance, being 
expmned by Jews, Mohammedans, andl^ristians as a result of 
the primeval curse of Jehovah, “In sorrow thou oholt bring 
forth ohildron.” 

Yet there has been a successicm of independent" spirits who 
have refused to acquiesce in the inevijtabfem^ss of suffenng ; long 
before the dawn of organic chemistyk century after century, for 
2000 years at least, men h^ye oheriphed the conviction that by 
skilful and patient questioning of Natpre she yould he indneed 
to yield upjhfi priceless Sfimti of . how pain maybe put undto 
the dominion of the humw wilL It was partly .dfeitw by the 
(ireeki and fWroaps, who used the root of the mandrake (atropn 
mandragorii) steeped in wine : it was ^ven (writes Dioscorides, 
eighteen ^tnries ago) *f to cause insensibipty tobpatn in those 
who are tdbe cut m cauferwed^for#,, being thrQ.wn into a deep sZe^, 

th«y 1 p4»\ * '^P» 

qf jqtodwgora^ ^en. Mrcpnrrt^d in 4ne j^p^pn to. 
sti^«h of rije* mnni * i* too,” 
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to puin. luAeed, fexr this Inst pui'})Ose, with some persona^ 
the odour of it is quite sufficieiit to iuduco sleep.”* Apuleius, 
reforriug to mandragora, iqukos a siiuilar statement: “Further* 
if any one is to liovc a limb mulalnted, burnt, or saAvn, ho may 
drink half-an-ouncc with wine, and whi^t he sleeps tlio member 
may be cut off without any pain or senste/’t 

From a woi’k on surgery by Theodprie, who lived in Italy 
during the latter half of the thirteeuthf century, and who was a 
pupil of Hugo, Dr. Snow has extracted the following passage : — 

“ Tlie making of a flavour for performing surgical operations accord- 
ing to Dominus Hugo. It is thus made : — Take of opium, of the 
juice of the unnpe mulberry, of hyoscyamus, of the juice of hemlock, 
of the juice of the leaves of mandragora, of the juice of the wood ivy, 
of the juice of the forest mulberry, of the seeds of lettuce, of the seeds 
of tlic dock which has a large round aiqde [cicuta], each an ouiicc ; 
mijc all these in a brazen vessel, and then place in it a new sponge ; 
let the whole boil, as long as the sun lasts on the dog-days, until the 
Slponge consiimes it all, and it is boiled away in it (the sponge). As 
oft as there shall be need of it, place this sponge in hot water for an 
hmu’, and let it be ajiplied to the nostidls of him who is be operated on, 
until he has fallen asleep ; and so let the surgery he performed.” 

“An early English writer, Bullcyn (1570), describes,” says 
Profchbov Simpson, “the possibility of setting patients into an 
Hiioesthctio state during lithotomy, A'c., by the use of mandragora ; 
but at the same time he speaks of the sleep thus artiiicinlly pro- 
duced as a ‘ trance or deepe teiTiblc dreamc.’ ’’ Professor Simpson 
also states that Baptista Porta, in the Hth book of Ids Natvral 
Magic (1608), gives various receipts for medicines which produce 
bleep instantly, A'O. One is for a “ sleeping^ apple” (Poraum 
somnificum),’rnadc with mandragora, opium, itc., min the smelling 
of which binds the eyes with a deep sleep. In the same work it 
is stateil that certain soporific plants will yield a quintessence 
which, if held to a sleeping man's nostrils, “ will so besiege the 
castlo of his senses, that he W'ill be ovenvhelmed with a profound 
sleep, not to he shook off’ without inneh labour. These things,” 
Porta adds, “arc manitest to a wise physician; to, a wicked one, 
obscure.” 

Without endeavouring to determine what foundation there 
may he for the above statements, it is worthy of remark that 
mandragora was relied upon by tbe Ureeks and Homans, and by 
JBulleyn, ns alone sufficient to inUhee anmsthosia, and that of the 
compound alleged by Hugo and Baptista Porta to pos*sess' antes- 
thetic powers, mandragora was an ingredient, Seeing that the 
nti'Opa mandragora “ belongs to the same genus a's belladonna, 

“ Natmral Hisfory,” book xxv, ch, St, {not eh. 18, as stateil bij Dr. Snw), 
j- “Be norbaram Vertutibas,” cap. 181* Quoted by Br. Snow. 
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which hfts 'ft gretfter powov in annulliag i^hnsihiUty than any 
plant in present use, unless it ll'e aconite,’’ it is not unlikely to 
possess the antesthetic quality ascribed to it— q,t least to such an 
extent as to justify us in believing that surgical operations have 
been performed under its’ influence without conscious pain. 

Another plant, the antesthetic effSect of which seems to equal 
that of the atropa mandragora, is tlie well-knowu Indian hemp 
(Cannabis Indica). The Creeks and Boraans were acquainted 
with it; hut they seem to have been ignorant of its narcotic and 
numsihetic properties. After burials the Boythians used to 
inhale the fumes of this plant. “ They make a booth,” says Hero- 
dotus, “ by fixing in the ground three sticks iuclitied towards one 
another, and stretching around them woollen felts, which they 
airaugc so as to fit as close as possible; inside the booth a dish 
is placed upon the ground, into which they put a number of red- 
hot stones." Taking some “ hemp-seed, and creeping under the 
felt coverings, they throw it upon the red-hot stones ; immediately 
it smokes and gives out such a vapour ns no Grecian vapour-bath 
can exceed ; tlie Scytlis, delighted, Shout for joy."* J)r, Boyle 
suggests that Indian hemp “ may have been the ussnager of grief, 
or tlie ue 2 )C)ithes {vriirtvtiiQ), of which Homer speaks, as having 
been given by Helen to 'J’olemachus in the house of Menclaus. 
Helen is stated to have received the plant from Egyptian 'riiehes.” 
'J’ho plant has lieon long known in Africa. “ In Barbnry,” says 
Hir Joseph Banks, “bang, prepared from Indian hemp, i.s always 
taken, if it can be procured, by crimiunls who arc condemned to 
sulfcr amputation, and it is said to enable those miserables to bear 
tlio rough operations of an unfeeling executiouer, more than we 
Europeans can the keen knife of our most skilful surgeon8.”-t 
Dr. Daniel states that it is smoked in hirge quantities by the 
natives of Congo, Angola, and South Africa. In India it is o^e- 
brated as the “ iucreaser of pleasure the “ exciter of desire 
the “ oementor of friendship the “ cause of a I'eeling gait and 
as the “ laughter-mover,” It does not appear, however, that the 
Hindoos ever used it as an fuimsthetic during surgical operations ; 
but Hoartho, a Chinese physician, who flourished under the dynasty 
of Wei (about 230 is recorded to have done so : “ If the 
malady was situated in parts on which the ueetlle* the moxa, or 
liquid medicines, could not act, he gave to the patient a prepaiu- 
tion of hemp (Mo-jo),miw.l at tlufeml of some instanjts he became 
as insensible as if he had been drunk, or deprived of life. Tlien, 
according, to Iho case, he made openings and iucisiomB, performed 
amputations, a^id removed the cause of’imiscluef. After a certain 


• Book iv. ch. 73-S. KilwjllnssOtt’s Traiulation. 
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nuTuber of days thd patient found lumself re-establis!bed, without 
having experienced the slightest |)ain during the operatiou.’'* 

As there seems reasonable gi'ound for the alleged aneeSthetic 
ofiicocy of mandragora, so the experiments of scientific inquirers 
render credible Hoa-tlio’« recorded practice of aomsthosia, more 
than two thousand years ago, by means of Indian hemp. It pro- 
duces exhilaration, inebriation with phantasms, confusion of intel- 
lect, followed by sleep ; in large doses it causes stupor, and it 
relieves pain. Mr. Itonovau found that under its influence his 
sense of touch and feeling gnidually became obtuse, until at length 
he lost all feeling unless he i>inclied himself severely ; and l)r. 
Ohri-itison states that ho felt a pleasant numbness under its use. 
On Orientals large doses produce a cataleptic comHtion. Dr. 
O’Shuuglmessy, happening by chance to lift up fhe arm of a 
patient to whom he had given a grain of the rosin ofdiemp, found 
that it remained in the posturo in which ho had placed it. “ It 
required," says he, “ hut a vei^ brief examination of the limbs to 
find that the patient had, through the influence of this narcotic, 
been thrown into that strange and most extraordinaiy of all 
nervous conditions — into that state which so low have soon, and 
which so many still discredit — tho genuine catalepsy of the noso- 
logisl. We raised him to a sitting posture, and placed his arms 
and limbs in every imaginable attitude. A waxen figure could 
not bo more pliant or more stationary m each position, no matter 
how contrary to the natural influence of gravity on the part. To 
all impressions he was meanwhile almost insensible. ” f 

In 17H4 Ambrose Tranquille Lassard, then swgeon to the 
Ilopitttl de la Charity, at J^uris, recommended tlio employment of 
a narcotic pi'cvious to serious ahd painful operations ; and in tho 
Skiszm of A. Cfc. Meissnei’, published in 1782, it is stated that 
Augustus, £iug of Poland and Dlector of Saxony, was surrep- 
titiously narcotized by his favourite surgeon Weiss, a pupil of 
Petit, of Paris, while a part of his foot, which had mortified after 
being wounded, was out off witiiont pain or oonscionsness. In 
Guyot’s ''‘Onuses C^lebres" there are, says Professor Simpson, 
full details of how the Countess de St. Geran, after being in 
labonr nine hours, was made to drink a potion (breuvage) “ which 
rendered hef ‘insensible till the following rooming.” The child 
was hom meanwhile, and was surreptitiously conveyed away, its 


♦ Tliis nwisage is extracted freah a wosjc cntltlted Koukiii-i4oiig/' Or a 
** General uoltectiop of Andeht and Modem Medioine.*^ M. Stanistea Jnlien 
the flret to direct atteirtiou io ^ in bia on Chmese Medicine. 

Comtes Rendus de TAcad. de t. ISdO, p, 196, referred to by Pro- 
fessor Simpson Ond l)r» Sno^. 

t Sec "Ilemetits of Materia by J. Pereira, M.D. Fom-th editiefc. 

Also, the “Manual of Muteria Medica/’ by J. F. Hoyle, M.D, 
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very exiateo'ee 'being denied to her. Yearj afterwards it was 
proved to the satiefhotion of *tne Ftelioh law courts to be hers, 
and was restored to her. 

Professor Simpson conclude^ his tery interesting sketch of 
“ Ancient Antesthetics *’ by calling to mind that “ Shak^eare, 
besides alluding more than once to the soporffic property of man- 
dragora, describes, with graphic power, in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
and in ‘ Oyrabeline,’ the imagined effects of subtle distilled 
potions, supposed capable of inducing, without danger, a pro- 
longed state of death-like sleep or lethargy;” and that “ Mid- 
dleton, in liis tragedy of' Women beware Women,’ published in 
1G67, pointedly and directly alludes, in the following lines, to 
the practice of aneesthesia in ancient surgery ; — 

‘ I’ll iniilate the pities of old surgeons 
To this lost limb — who, ere they show their art, 

Cast one asleep, then cut the diseased part. ’ ” 

In 1 734, James Moore, then house-surgeon to St. George’s 
Hospital, 1 jondon, introdu'ced a plan for lessening the pain of 
surgical operations, by compressing the nerves proceeding to the 
part about to be operated upon. He applied his compressor to a 
patient whose leg was cut off by John Ifuuter, and who is said 
to have felt extremely little pain ; but the success of the plan 
was too slight to ensure its continuance. According to a state- 
ment made by X)r. Liognrd, of (Jnen, in 1844, the peasants in his 
part (tf Prance were then “ in the habit of tying a band very 
tightly round the arm or leg before operations in the extremi- 
ties.” He says that he lias himself removed a toe-nail in two 
cases without pain by adopting the same plan. 

Mesmerism has been used as an anaisthetio agent in India, 
America, France, and England, with extraordinary success ; 
many Hindoos, Americans, and Huropeans having been rendered 
completely insensible during tlie most formidable surgical opevft^ 

' tions. In India the first reconlcd case occurred on the 4th of 
April, 1846; and in a pamphlet, published in 1862,* Dr, 
Esdaile gives a list of.201 operations which he had performed 
on patients while in a state of amesthesia inducred by mesme- 
rism. The published testimony in proof tliat the patients really 
were insensible to pain is so abanuiHit and auftmritative as to 
he irresistible. The CeJoutta Government, through the Deputy- 
Governor, Sir Herbert MaddocSt, ordered a Committee, composed 
of tlixee. medie^ and three unprofeesioual gentlemen, wi^ a 
member of the Medical Board for their president, to witness and 

^ I ^ 

' * "The ^Wuctioft of WTesmerism, as aa and Curative 

iuto the of India.*^ ^ James Esdaile, mJ>m Ferth; 1862. 
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repoit upon mc&meyic operations to bo performed by 3)r. Esdaile. 
The report of the tJommHtee concerning the* six cases brought ■ 
before it concludes as follows ; “ The general resplt arrived at, 
then, on the question of pain dunug tho mesmeric surgical opeia- 
tions we witnessed amounts to this, that in three cases there is 
no proof whatever that any pain was sulfered, and tliat m the 
three other oases the manifestations of pain during the operation 
are opposedJi>y the positive statement of the patient that no pain 
teas experienced." On tho receipt of this report, Sii Herboit 
Maddock, with the sanction of the supreme Government, placed 
Dr. Tisdnilc for one year in charge of a small experimental hos- 
pital in Calcutta, in order that he might, as recommended by the 
Committee, “ extend his investigation to the applicability of this 
alleged agency to all descriptions of cases, medical as well as 
surgical, and all classes of patients, European as well as native.” 
By the end of the year of experiment Lord Dalhousie arrived in 
palcutta as Governor-General of India. * “ He found time,” says 
'JDr. Esdaile, “ to read all the * Hospital Reports,' M well no those 
of tho ‘ Visitors," and made up liis mind fe^‘J0[ocumentary 
evidence alone. Having favoured me with al^'^l^fnew he ex- 
pressed himself perfectly satisfied ; and on to add the 
evidence of his senses, he said, ‘That issnipSl^^supertliious — 
there can be no doubt about the matter.’ ” Shortly aJlonv ards 
Lord Dalhousie gave a practical assurance of bis conviction by 
uppomtiug Dr. Esdaile a prosidency-surgoon of Calcutta , and, 
countenanced by his lordship, a lueameuc hospital, supported 
by public subsenption, was estnblisliod and placed under the 
Doctor’s superiuteudence. He was subsequently appointed su- 
perintendent of one of tho Government hospitals expressly that 
he might introduce mesmerism into leguhu* hospital pwictiee. 
Before he left Calcutta for England, Di. "Webb was appointed 
We successor, on account of “ his knowledge of tho subject, and 
the interest lie has long taken m it.” 

In the “ Zoist, a Journal of Cerebral Physiology and Mesme- 
rism” (now extinct), a large number of surgical operations on 
Europeans, or on Americans of Europe^ descent, are recorded to 
have been performed under the influence of mesmerism without 
pain. From the volume of that journal for 184t, from the 
October numfoer for 1845, and from the January numbers 
for 1840 and 1847, we have collected the following list of 
forty-seven operations, which were performed ^ patients while 
in the mesmeric sleep, and, wholly insCnsihio to pain; — Vene- 
section, 3^ oases ; extraction of teeth, 20 ; insertion of setons, 
3; excision of wen, 1; ox^8j,o%of tomonr, 1 excision pjP* 
tonsil, 1 ; removal of polypus*,' I ; removal of deep-seated splinter 
from beneath ^ger-nail, 1 ; opening of abscess, 1 ; operatiomi*. 
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for sti'ftljismns ($<iuinling), 1 ; aiilvpntatloTi of» Anger, 1 ; removal 
of (Ieep-«eated tumottr from the neck, * 1 ; removal of breast, 1 , 
jvmputation of the leg, 4 ; amputotion of the thigh, 1 ; total, 17. 

This list does not comprise any of* the operations which took 
place in India : the majority of the oases ogcurred in England. 
Two of tlie amputations were performed at Leicester; one, ns 
well as the removal of the deep-seated tnmotir from the neck, 
took place at Cherbourg, and the repioval of the breast was 
effected by Dr. I<, A. JDitcas, Professor of Physiology in the 
hledionl College of Georgia. All these cases are thoroughly 
authenticated. To those r\ho ax'e inclined to investigate the 
subject, we especially commend Dr. Ducas’s very interesting and 
cireumstantinl account of the operation last-mentioned. It is* 
published in the Zoiit of October, 1815. The following is an 
extract from it 

“ Professor Ford, who counted the pulse and respiration, states tha^ 
before any preparation was made for the operation, the pnlse was 
and the respiration 16 per minute ; that after removing tlic patient to 
arrange her dress for the operation, smd just before this was com- 
mented, the pulse was 98 and the respiration 17 ; that immediately 
after the detachment of the breast, the pul&c was 96, respiration not 
counted; and that after the final adjustment of the bandages and 
dress, which required the patient to rise and move about, tbo pulse wa** 
98 and the respiration 16. All present efneur in stating that neither 
tlio placid countenance of the patient, nor the pcculiaj* natural blush of 
the cheeks, experienced any change whatever during the whole process ; 
that she continued in the same profound and quiet sleep in which she 
was before noted ; and that had they not been aware of what was being 
done, they would not have suspected it from any indications furnished 
by the patient’s condition.” 

Asa proof of the deep interest which the above-mentioned facta 
excited at the time of their occurrence, we may state that shortly 
after the painless amputations at Leicester under tbo influence of 
mesmerism, Mr. Abel Smith offered to raise 10,0001. to establish 
a mesmeric hospital, wherein patients might bo rendered insen- 
sible before undergoing surgical operfttions. Thp offer was made 
to Mr. II. G. Atkinson, by whose influence one of the patients 
at Leicester was rendered .anrosthetic. lie deeflued Jto avail liim- 
self of it, because he feared that he should be unable to co- ope- 
rate liarmonioUsly with the gendlomnn \rlio m the event of the 
establishment of thaholflpitnl would have been its chief physician. 
It is perhaps frirtunate' that the money iVas not expended, for the 
easier and more ee^h m^hod of ^uufn^ ameaUieSii^ which 
was discover^ in 1846, supera^ided, tiro practice pt onaasWee^a hy 
mesmerUm ; at all events, wo have seed no account of its eon- 
iSttmmoe tince that date. Nevertheless, tlie antfit^eUo power of 
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mesmcriRm, as actwlly piK)ve4 by a large nuraber of experimenti* 
authentically recorded, nm&t always command great physiological 
and pa^tbological interest. In his Icctnrcs on Comparative Aha* 
tomy, Cuvier, long before’ 'Jbe date of those experiments, thus 
expressed himself cpneorning the influence of mesmerism ; — 

“ The effects obt^ed upon persons already asleep, and those whieU 
arise in others who have been put asleep by the mesmeric process, with 
the phenomena presented by animals, do not permit us to doubt that 
the proximity of bodies, with gertain conditions and motions, produces 
a genuine influence altogether independent of the action of the imagi- 
nation in either ; and it is sufliciently evident that these results are 
owing to some communication liaving been established between the 
-two nervous systems.” 

Whether Cuvier’s view be snbstautinlly correct, whether in 
fact mesmeric phenomena arc induced by the transmission of 
some subtle influence from the mesmorizor to the person mes- 
ibaerized it would perhaps be hazardous to affirm. It is worthy of 
remark, however, that those who continue to mesmerize for a con- 
siderable time become exhausted, and that as a general con- 
dition of successful mesmerism it seems necessary that the 
nervous* system of the mesmeri/er should he more powerful and 
vigorous than that of the person mesmerized. “As 1 spared 
neither mind nor body in the vvonder-ivorking labour,” says Ur. 
Esdaile, “ I found myself at the end of six weeks suffering 
from extreme nervous exhaustion, accompanied with irritability 
and sleeplessness.” He forswore mesmerism thenceforth, and 
set his hospilal attendants, door-keepers, and cook.s to work upon 
patients : “ one by one they rcduceil their subjects to insensi- 
bility,” w'heu he operated on those requiring his aid. The natives 
of India seem to be peculiarly susceptible of tho mesmeric influ- 
ence, and there is reason to bolieie that the African constitution 
is equally susceptible ; but Europeans arc much less easily sub- 
dued. The depressing influence of disease seems nocessaiy to 
reduce their nervops systems to the impressible condition so com- 
mon among the Eastern nation.* Even Hindoos are often a long 
time before they come under the mesmeric influeuoe. Speaking 
of patients “subdued by tlie mesmeric trance previous to opera- 
tion,” Dr. ESfUiile says of Case 1 : “At the end of three-quarters 
of ah hour the man was totally unconscious Case 2, requii’ed 

— : — r— • — — — . — — ■ — ' 

* “We oaanot, in all oases, be aaHreof protfaoing the sleep, and when an 

accident we have no tinja to try long experuneats It appetes 

to be oertam titat'ibc natives of tbri eii^tn are not so e^y and c^urtiunljr 
ma^tized as tl(^ of others, for exai^c, of Bengal.”—" lielters to a Candid 
luqrdrer on Anbnal Mngnetisui,” By William Qregory, 
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Htwo hoi3B?»’raie3i»erizitg:;” CftseS, vfHSfifteSifterfSeed within: "twenty- 
fpur hours f Case 4, ** was subdued on the first day Case 5, re- 
quired “an hour's mesmerizing;" Oase^, was ready for operation 
at the end of the 6rst day's mesme^zing." Of six other cases 
described, three were mesmerized from one to two hours, and three 
during the whole day before they were renderql anaesthetaOr ' But 
though it is often very difficult and laborious to excite the mes- 
meric action in the constitotion, when once effected, “ a wry slight 
recuiTence to the original process will often bring on,” as J^r. 
Esdaile says, the mesmeric paroxysm; and if the excitement of 
the nervous system is kept up by frequent mesmerizing, an inde- 
pendent diseased action is set up in the constitution ; we have, 
in fact, inoculated the system with a nervous disease, acting 
spontaneously, and obeying natural laws we do not understand. 

Our present knowledge of mesmerism as an an»stlietic agent 
may he thus summed up : 1st, that it is capable of inducing 
complete amesthesia ; 2ud, that, os a rule, liable, however, 
to strange exceptions, its effectiveiiesb is in proportion to tlie 
superior strength and vigour of lilie nervous system of the 
mesinenzer relatively to that of the person mesmerized ; 3rd, that 
while generally capable of inducing ansesthesia in Orientals, it is 
less frequently capable of inducing the like state in Europeans ; 
4th, that the practitioner of mesmeric anassthesia suffers extreme 
exhanstiou from the process, and cannot continue it for long 
without seriously imparing his own health ; 5th, that an incon- 
veniently long time IS often needed in order to induce anaesthesia ; 
and Gtii, that when patients once become amenable to mosmerie 
influenoe, they are liable to become inoculated (to use Dr. 
Esdaile's words) with a ncr\ous disease, “acting spontaneously, 
and obeying natural laws we do not undeistand.” 

Only from the science of chemistry were the first intimations 
obtained which enabled explorers to take the true direction in 
their search for a perfect anrosthetic agent. In 1756 Black 
announced the result of his researches concerning carbonic acid 
and its combinations ; in 1774 Briestley made his famous disco- 
very of oxygen, and of its power “ of suppbrting combustion 
better, and animal life longer, than the same volume of common 
air;” it was ho also who discovered nitrous oxide (protoxide of 
nitrogen); and Cavendish, not ‘only ascertained the properties of 
cai’bomc acid, but itt 1781 established the radical difietenc^ of 
hydrogen ftnm nit^gen^ tod by thq.eombnstito of hydrogen with 
oxygen pm^, synraetioallSiM tbn,» bonippsiriofi of wftibr. As 
early as Irfivoiaier pnwented to the Erencix Academy an 

account of his important discovery, that “ metals in calcination 
derive their increased weight from the absorption of highly re- 
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spirable air,” andinfl 79 1 he fuinounced the results ofhisreseareli^ 
respecting the respiration' and transpiration of animals. These 
great discoveries, the foupdation of modern chemistry, gave' a 
sadden and powerful itnpul4t$ to therapeutical inquiry, and resulted 
in an attempt to render them available for the euro of disease. 
It was fondly hoped tliat by means of the inhalation of various 
kinds of gases, or by the practice of pneumatic medicine, as the 
new system was called, many maladies — and especially consump- 
tion— would become amenable to the power of the physician. 

A medical pneumaticinstitutionwas aoeordiuglysetupat Clifton, 
near Biistol, by Dr. Beddowes,* “ .with huge I'eseivoirs of gases for 
the use of patients and in 1799, Humphry Davy, who had just 
completed his apprenticeship, was appointed its superintendent. 
Ill the summer of 1800 he published his “ Researcdies on Nitrous 
Oxide and the Combinations of Oxygen and Azote, and on the 
I’c&piration of Nitrous Oxide ami other Gases." This work added 
^eatly to the excitement and sanguine hopes already entertained 
by the gas-doctors. “ He found that the nitrous oxide relieved 
him from headache after a profound fit of intoxication,” induced 
by drinking a bottle of Wine in eight minutes, in order to compare 
its effects with those of the intoxicating gas ; he also found that 
it lessened the pain of cutting a wisdom tooth; and in his sum- 
mary of the results of his researches concerning the eft'ects of tliis 
gas, he says, that “ us nititms oxide, in its extensive operation, 
seems capable of destroying physical pain, it may probably be 
used with advantage during surgical operations in which no great 
efl'usion of blood takes place.” t 

This very remarkable pashage, if standing alone in Sir Hum- 
phry Davy’s writings, would make good his claim to be the origi- 
nator of that prolific idea wliioli has at length become one of the 
moid glorious realities of the present centui’y. But when by a 
perusal of his “ llosearches” we fiud that this idea, instead of 
being a mere accidental conception of genius, was the elaborated 
J esuit of ten months of continuous, and often hazardous, experi- 
ments, wo feel that humanity’s indebtedness to this great chemist 
can scarcely bo over-stated. His “ Experiments and Observations' 
on the Effects produced upon Animals by the respiration of Nitrous 
Oxide," arc admirable illustrations of his rigorous scientific 


* “ The Pneamatic tostUution, it is worthy of remark, next to Br. Beddowc.s, 
its originator, owed its establishment maiidy to twttt^hinthropistSjMr. Lamb- 
ton, the. father of the late Eml of Purhani, and Mr. Thomas Wedgwood ; they 
m their love of seicuoe and of inquiry, and the hope of benching maakinq, 
supplying the principal funds, the formew.lbQO/., tfie latter "?r«g- 

inentary Kemailtt of Sir Ilumphry Davy, Bart.” Edited by J, Davy, M.D., 

t “ Collected Works,” vol. ili. p. 329. 
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and of his great sagacity ; .and ^ottgb^ie did not {.pecially 
ievote himself to work out the principka and'pruotioe by which 
pain might he annihilated, the general truths which he discovered 
and verified respecting nitrous oxide aj^ au invaluable contribution 
towards tlie estnbUshmeul and elucidation of the physiologry of 
anassthesia. The vary first animal he experimented upoa— “a 
stout and healthy young cat” — was so affected as to appear 
“ wholly senseless,” aud was afterwards recovered. Many animals 
lost their lives in the course of his researches ; but the possibility 
of rendering animals insensible, and then of reviving them, was 
several times demonstrated. He afterwards hied a long series of 
experiments on himself. On April 10th, 1709, he inhaled nitrous 
oxide for file first time. “ The firet inspirations,” says he, “occa- 
sioned a slight dogi’oe of giddiness ; this was succeeded by an 
unconimou sense of fulness in the liead, accompanied with loss of 
distinct sensation and voluntary motion" iiecordiug the experi- 
ment of the next day, he says, “ I recollect but indistinctly wha% 
followed and again, Nov. 27tb, when describing the results of his 
mhahition, he says, “ J gradually heyttn to lose the 'perception of 
citernal things." This expeiiencc is often repeated. Speaking 
of an jnhnlaiion, May 5th, IHOO, he observes, “The pleasurable 
sensution diffused itself over the whole body, arid in the middle 
of the experiment was for a moment so intense aixd pure ns to 
absorb existence. At this moment, lAd not before, 1 lost con- 
scionsness." Many distinguished persons, among whom were 
Southey, Coleridge and lloget, visited the pneumatic institution, 
in order to try the effects of the wonderful gas. lloget, speaking 
ol its effect, says, “ I felt myself totally incapable of speaking, 
iiiid for some time lost all consciousness of wliere I was or who 
was near me.” JMr. Wedgwood described an experience identical 
with tliai of many who take wther or chloroform : “ I became as 
it w'ere entranced. Though, apparenily deprived of all voluntary 
motion, I was sensible of nil that passed, and heard everything 
that was said." Miss Ryland also says, “ It entirely deprived me 
of the power of speaking, but not of rccolleotion, for I heard 
everything that was said in the room during tlie time, and Mr* 
Davy's remark that my ‘ pulse was very qui^ and full.' ” An- 
other lady is said to have been “ thrown into a tranwftfVir three or 
four minutes. On recovering, she could give no account of her 
feelings.” Dut the most complete ease of unconsciousness, and, 
we presume, of anaesthesia, induced by nitrous oxide, when admit 
nistered, by Davy, is tbat of Miss B.— ‘a young lady who “ breathed 
four quarts of pure nitrous oxide— “her first inspirations ‘wero 
deep, ier last very feeble. At 'the.end she dropi^ the hag from 
her lipSi and continued for some moments motionlesst Her 
pulse, which at the beginning of the experiment was strong. 
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«ippetvred to me to be at tins time quicker and w'eaker. She soott 
began to move befr bande and* talked for Rome minutes incoW 
rently, oe if ignorant of tohat had passed. leas than a 

quartea?^f an Imur she bocl\Tecovered, bat could give no account 
of be** sensations." ^ 

Aa^already stated, Davy did not institute any continuotts 
series of experiments with tlie speeido purpose of disoovenng an 
aneesibetic agent ; and he seems to have regarded tire induction of 
complete unconsciousness in women as having been fS^pilitiited by 
a hysterical tendency. The main object of his osperhnents was to 
discover the therapeutic efficacy of the various gases, which he 
several times risked his life in respiring, and his Con\ictiou of 
the ansesthetic povrers of nitrous oxide is only one of the nume- 
rous conclusions he arrived at. Hence it was that tho discovery 
and application of the anmsthetio properties of nitrous oxide, 
though actually proclaimed by him, did not engage his chief 
attention. He concludes his “ Researches ’’ with tliis significant 
sentence : “ Pneumatic chemistry, in its application to medicine, 
is an art in its infancy, weak, almost useless, but apparently pos* 
sessed of capabilities of improvoment. To be rendered strong 
and matui'e, she must be nourished by facts, strengthened by 
exercise, and cautiously directed in the application of her poweis 
by rational scepticism.”* 

Had the prophecy and ]frecopts embodied in this sentence been 
appreciated at their wortli, it la probable that pain would liave 
been pulrinlo subjection to the intellect at the very beginning of 
this century. But, in fact, 44 years hud to elapse attor Da\ys 
announcement, tliat, as nitrous oxide seems capable of destroy- 
ing physical pain, it may probably be used with advantage during 
surgical operations,” b^ore this pregnant suggestion was aetdd on.t 
Hbrace Wells, a surgeon-dentist, of Hartford, Connecticut, United 
States, was present at a lecture given at that town, on the 1 Ith of 
December, 1844, by G. Q. Coulston, who, in illustration of his 
lecture, we presume, exhibited the effeets of inhaling nitrous 
oxide. Mr. Wells forthwith induced the lecturer to accompany 
him to his office and to let him inhale the gas, while another 
dentist. Dr. Bigg, drew ope of his teeth which was troublesome. 
It was drawufwithout pain, and Mr, Wells, after recovering iiom tlie 
inhalation, exclaimed, “A new era in taoth-drawiiig." He then 
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and oftea witnehied in the oxpdiments constantly performed befins traveller 
up the degs wldi^ ate made to hreatiie this gas in the Ghottn.dd Chne, near 
" Memoirs,” il. p. 791. 
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cxpcrimonted on 13 or 11 cases in Hertford •with such success 
as to induce him, in Decemher, 1844, to administer the gas 
before the Medical College of Boston. Drs. Warren and 
Hayward, much to their credit, invitc^Tiim to administer the gas 
to a patient who was about to have a limb nmpj.itated ; but who at 
length decided not totundergo the operation at that time. It was 
then decided to try the effects of the gas on a person about to 
have a tooth drawn ; he felt some pain, and the experimeut was 
pronounced a failure. Wells, overwhelmed with ridieiib*, re- 
turned to Hartford in disappointment, fel> sick,*' it is said, 

through vexation, retired from practice as a dentist, engaged 
liimself 111 stuffing and exhibiting birds, and in the sale of 
shower-baths ; afterwards came to Europe as a picture -dealer, 
Iben returned to America, became more and more unsettled in 
his mind, and died by liis own hand in January, 1848.’* Hud he 
lived but three months longer, he niiglit have taken a more 
liopcful view of bis discovery, for, on the aOth of April, 1848, 
Dr. Bigelow, of Boston, removed a breast from a patient, who 
bad been rendered completely insensible by inhaling about sixty 
f(narts of nitrous oxide. 'L’he inhalation occupied six minutes, 
and “produced,** says Dr. Bigelow, most tranquil and com- 
plete insensibility.” He adds, though bulky, nitrous oxide is 
(judo likely to prove a certain, as well as a safe and agreeable 
an<esthctic agent . t 

After Wells’s failure, the experiments and hopes to which 
nitrous oxide gave rise, fell into abeyance ; but his defeat paved 
t!ic way to success. W, (!.' T. Morton, who had been succes- 
sively his pupil and his partner, clung to the idea which Wells 
bad striven to realize. He >Vas settled in Boston, when 
\V\*lls visited that city to exhibit tlio nitrous oxide, and along 
witli Dr. Charles T. Jackson witnessed the experiment. He 
studied chemistry and medicine for a short time under Dr. Jack- 
son, and thou practised as a dentist. The possibility of ex- 
tracting teeth without pain, which Wells had demonstrated 
at Hartford, though he had failed to do so at Boston, occupied 
the attention of both Morton and Jackson. Morton learned 
from Jackson the use of chloric sother as a local application ; 
and was, doubtless, aware (as the fact had been generally known 
since 1818*) tiiat tlie vapour of sether, if inhaled, would produce 
effects similar in some respects to those of the laughing-gas. 
Having several times rendered himself partially insensible by the 
iuhalatioii of tether, Morton at length succeeded, on the 30th of 

* In 1818 an article, believed to have been written by Mr. Faraday, and 
publislied in the “ Quarterly Journal of Science and Arts,” described the great 
resemblance between the effects of the vapour of aether and those of nitrous 

oxide gas. 
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September, 18461 making himself completely unconscious 
during eight minutes. For several hours he was unable to 
confirm his discovery. J^^ager to do so, he sent out “ diplo- 
matists,'" each commissioiV'd to bribe, with five dollars, some 
chance foot-passenger to lose a tooth. But in vain. On the 
evening of that day, however, a man, Ellin. H. Frost by name, 
applied to have a tooth extracted, and being wonderfully timid, 
and Avishing to he mesmerized, in order that he might feel no 
pain, he was easily persuaded to inhale some mther from a 
liandkerchief ; he *soon became unconscious, and Morton ex- 
tracted a bicuspid tooth — the patient knowing nothing of the ope- 
ration till ho had recovered his senses, and saw the tooth lying 
on the floor." On the 10th of October following ho adminis- 
tered the fcther in the Massachusetts GenrTal Hospital, at 
Boston, to a patient, from Avhom l^r. J. C. Warren removed a 
tumour in the neck ; and on the day following to a patient, from 
whose arm a fiimoiir was extirpated by Hr. G. Hayward. Hr. 
Morton withheld at first the name of the agent he was employing; 
its peculiar odour led Hr. Bigelow to try sulphuric letlier ; h(j 
found its effects to he identical Avith those of the so-called 
Letheon," and immediately made known his discovery. From 
that time the use of the novel remedy spread rapidly in all di- 
rections. . 

But, according to xm testimony of Hr. Bigelow, and as 
if to confirm the proverb, “ A propl/ct hath no honour in his 
own country,'- the discovery received a much more speedy, 
hearty, and general welcome, in ( ircat Britain, than it met with in 
the United States. In January, 1846, a Ncav Vork Medical 
Journal announced that ‘the last special wonder has already 
arrived at the natural term of its existence. It has descended to 
the bottom of that great abyss whicli has already engiilplied so 
many of its predecessor-novelties, hut which continues also to 
gape for more until a humbug yet more prime shall he thrown 
into it. ' The New Orleans Medical Journal exclaims, in the same 
month, ^ That the leading surgeons of Boston could he capti- 
vated by such an invention as this excites our amazement.' A 
leading medical periodical in Philadelphia says, ‘ We should 
not considcir it entitled to the least notice, but that Ave perceive, 
by a Boston journal, that prominent members of the profession 
have been caught in its meshes.' It Ava.s ^ fully persuaded that 
the surgeons of Philadelphia Avould not he seduced from the 
high professional path of duty into the quagmire of quackery 
by this Will- 0 -the- Wisp/ ” Hr. BigeloAv places in favourable 
contrast the language of the English journals ; one of Avhich 
observed that the discovery seems to haA^e a remarkable per- 
fection about it, even in its first luomulgation and that *Gt 
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id ftlmodt impossible to tilio dtatemcmts’’ contained in 

the commameatioixs concemug it. 3Blnt, of oourde, incredulity 
retarded its i^coguiUou in Europe as -well as in America.^ 
When in NovemwCr 1846^ ^private ii^ibnuation of tbe discovery 
vros sent to Faris, the distinguished surgeons^ there received &e 
aohounoemeut of it wth but indifference* 'Velpeau 
declined ’’ even to test ite Worth.* In jLondon it obdlmed. e 
more speedy trial. Early in December Dr. Boot reoeived a bsttfer 
from his friend, Dr. Bigelow, describing the “ new anodyne pro» 
cess," and giving instances of its success. On the 19th of that 
month a lady, Miss Lougsdale, was ^etherised at Dr. Boot’fe 
house, and had a tooth extracted without pain.’ Then Dr. Boot 
sent Dr. Bigelow's letter to Mr. Diston, at University Collage 
Hospital, whore, on the 2 1st of December, he “ amputated a 
thigh, and removed by evulsion hoth sides of the great toe- 
nail without the ’patient being aware of what was doing, so far 
as regards pain. The amputation-man heard, ; he says, what 
wo stud, and was conscious; but felt neither the pain of t}ie 
incisions, nor that of tying the vessehs. ” These decisive Words 
are extracted from a letter addressed by Liston the day after ths 
e.xperiments to his friend, Professor Miller, of Edinburgh, and 
wore prefaced by exclamations of his intense delight, “ Hurrah ! 
llcjoice !” On the day this announcement was received in 
Edinburgh it was read by Professor Miller and Professor Hyino 
to their respective olaiqm. Professor Bimpson, while on n visit 
to London, secured one* of the best inhaling instruments, and, 
quickly after Ids return to Edinburgh, a patient in the lloyOl 
Infirmary of that city was setherised, and had a limb amputated 
by Dr. Duncan “ without the infliction of any pain." Experi- 
ment Vere instituted in most of the metfopolitan and provincial 
hospitals, and, despite several cases of failure from mal-adminis- 
tration, attestations of the perfect elficacy of the “ LetheOn" 
crowded the professional journals. The accumulating evidence 
of success in America and Great Britain, and the arrival in Paris 
of a Boston inhaligg instrument, which fecilitafed experiments, 
induced, full investigations in that city ; and before the first of 
Eebruury tlie two great surgeons, Velpeau and Bpux, averred, 
in the presence of the two Aca^eniies, that the (fisgovery ' was a 
glorious conquest for humaEnity.’ ” 

And yet, glorious as the copquest appeared to them, they 
did not sep the half of its extent, Tbe number of human 
beings who, before tins bonquest, bndured excmqiating agonies 
under tbe surgeon’s knife every week in O^ly .part bif fee 
Hvorld was imlped great, and terrible to ednt^pui^: butVaSt 
. . ... 

* JEther and Clilorofotitt.” By Dr. Bigelow. ’ 1^4$. 

[Vol. LXXl. Ko. CXXXIX.]— New Skbies, Vol. XV. I%I. 
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as was the aggreQ;ate fu^ount of their sufferinsjij it was small 
in compamon with the' total sum of pain endured every day 
by women in the throes of parturition, As the woman, by 
signing live eels for tetf-j'ears, arrived at the^ conclusion that 
thfS had ‘‘ got used to it/’ 8o_ mankind, having witnessed for 
a^^the ever-recurrmg agonies of women Jlu labour, looks on 
Ihftir sufferings as a matter of course ; afid if 'it does not ignore 
tfieir existence, it certainly ignores their intensity. The anguish 
usually endured by women, during common normal labour bos 
been vividly described by Simpson, Merriman, Naegele, and 
Velpeau.* The reader may, perhaps, regard their descidp- 
tions as too highly coloured ; but after meJ^ng a largo allow- 
ance for their alleged exaggeration, ho can scai*cely fail to 
be impressed with the magnitude of the blessing conferred on 
women by the power of inducing a state of ansestliesia during 
the period of labour. To Professor Simpson belongs the great 
and lasting honom’ of having been the first to apply the vapour 
of oetber for this purpose, and of having worked most assiduously 
to overrome the incredulity of the ignorant, the conservative pre- 
judices of the profession, the bigotry of priests, and the religious 
scruples of pious women, which obstinately opposed its use.* 
Triumphant success attended the administration of the a’ther in 
the very first case. Tt occum'd on tlie 19th of January, 1847, 
and was a very serious oi^’ — the pelvic hones of tlio mother being 
greatly deformed. “ On questioning the patient aftei her dc- 
uVeay, she declared that she was quite unconscious of pain during 
the whole period. • * * quickly gained full constious- 

ness, and talked with gratitude imd wonderment of her dcliverj. ’ 
On the fifth day she was up and dressed, and her convalescence 
was ‘'uninterruptedly good and rapid." Prom this time forward 
Professor Simpson continued to administer the mtUer in cdl diffi- 
cult or abnormal cases, the rapidly-following suocess of each 
abundantly confirming his most sanguine hopes. Then camo the 
question whether it w'ould be justifiable to use aether in cases of 
natural healthy labour. He bravely answered it in the affirma- 
tive, and acted on his conviction ; and thus a new era in. the 
destiny of woman was inaugurated : she was absolved from the 
cui!^ which 'is said to liave been pronounced on Eve, and upon 
all her dau'ghters to the end of time ; pain was subordinated to 
volition, and sho can, now look forwmd to tli© joys of maternity 
unmixe^ with sorrow. 

ttm first agent em^jed in tbdb great n^volntion, is 
said to liavti, been knovm to Baymond Lully, who lived in the 
ISth oantmr^’ and to Basil Valentine, in ilie 1 5|h>©©htiiry. In 


* See tbe ^o<atioBs in Professor ffimpspa’s ** Memoirs,” iL p. 587-8. 
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] 6*10 Valerius CofAtis deesOribed thu uieihod oV makiug it. He 
termed it Oleum Vitri<di dulce. It » always an artificial prodaet* 
find consists of 4 atoms of carWn, 5 of hydrogen, and 4 of 
oxygen It is usually procured by distilling common alcohol 
(the hjdraled oxide of othyle) with sulphuric asid; und hermit tts 
usual name of stdphuric eStber. Its present chemical udam is 
oxide of ethyl©. Chemists differ concerning tlio change vrhloh 
occurs when sstlier^ is obtained from alcohol, by moans of diaiill’* 
ing the lattca: 'witft sulphuric acid. The simplest, hut pi’ohsbly 
not the correct rtew, is that the sulphuric acid, by virtue oi* ite 
affinity for Vrater, abstracts one equivalent from* the alcohol 
(hydrated oxide of ethylo), and thus leaves the anhydrous oxide 
of ethyle, or sethor. 

Alas ! that we must c lose this brief history of the discovery and 
application of the anoesthetic properties of rether, by stating that 
M orton shared the fate of almost every discoverer— viz., pover^, 
and the danger of being deprived of the honour of the discovery. 
The excitement of it injured his health ; having taken out a patent 
foi it, and hoping doubtless that it w»nld make his fortune, he 
neglected his business. Jackson, although he was content to get 
only a third share of the patent, claimed the whole merit of the 
discovery in a paper which he sent to the French Acafiemy, and 
in which he suppressed Morton’s name. Chloroform quickly 
superseded mth'er, and Morton found mis patent valueless, his 
business destroyed, and “ even the bare honour of the invention 
ulmo&t wrested firom him."+ But the pain with which we think 
of his misfortunes is greatly lessened by the knowledge of his 
attempt to keep his. discovery a secret, and, nnderthe name of the 
“ Letheon," to secure the possible profits of it exclusively for 
himself, by means of a patent, contrary to the usages of the 
profession. 

The mixture improperly called chloric tether, which is simply 
a solution of chloroform in alcohol, and which Jackson com- 
mended to Morton as a local application, was iphaled by Br. 
Bigelow, but without inducing insensibility, immediately after 
Br. Morton first used sulphuric tether. Early in 1 8<7, however, 
hfr. Jacob Bell, of Bondon, demonstrated the aneesthetio power 
of this mixture, and exhibited its effects at St, Bartbolomew’s, 
and at the Middlesex Hospital shortly afterwards. Me also 
applied it in the private practice of Mr. Lawrence.^ Mr. Waldies, 
of the Apothecaries^ Hidl of Liveipooil, first acquamied Prof^ssoir 
Simpson with the of chlinic mthmr. Hb says, “ When, 

in Oetoben last, Br. Simpsdto iuttqdttoed the to me, in* 

qniring if t li^w anything likely to answer, cbWo mther was 


I S 


• Bruitt’s ** 'V'ade Mccam.*’ 
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mentioued iluriug* tlio c/inversHtion, and being well acquainted 
with its composition, and with the volatility, agreeable flavour, 
and medicinal propcrtich.of the chlorolbrm, 1 recommended him 
to try it." Ho jjrocured chlorolbrm undiluted, discovered the 
eflects of its vapour, and thus bound his U4ime indissolubly with 
one of the greatest boons ever conferred on man. 

In 1831 Mr. Guthrie, an American chemist, obtained chloro- 
form by distillation of a mixture of chloride of lime'-and alcobbl ; 
but he and Professor Silliman erroneously supposed it to be an 
alcoholic solution of the chloride of olefiant gas, or the “ Butch 
liquid, ” and called it chloric rother-— the name previously given by 
Br. T. Thomson to the Butch liquid itself, fu the same year 
Soubciran produced the same compound in the same manner, 
stated its composition as 4 atoms of carbon, hydrogen, and chlo- 
rine (C4 H4 CU), and called it hichloric ather, because it 
contained, as he said, twice as much chlorine as is contained in 
the chloride of olefiant gas, tlic formula of which is C4, 114, 
Gl'4. In 1832 Iriehig analysed the flnid obtained by' the pi'o- 
cess adopted by Guthrie and Houbeiran, but failed to detect 
hydrogen in it. He slated it to consist of Cl CIO, and called 
it chloride of carbon. Tn 1H3-J it was examined by Bumas, who 
showed that Soubeirau had not obtained it pure, that laebig bad 
made an error with regaijd to its elements, and that its real com- 
position is expressed by the formula, C2 II C13, which, being 
interpreted, inwus 2 atoms of carbon, 1 of hydrogen, and 3 of 
cliloinnc. T’rom the red aiit {formica nifa) a remarkable acid is 
obtained. This acid, named from the insect yielding it,* formic, 
consists of 3 atoms of carbon, I of hydrogen, and 3 of oxygon 
(C2 H 03). The elements, C2 H, arc vicwetl ns , a hypo- 
thetical radical, called formyle, which being united with three 
equivalents of oxygen, forms the tcr-oxide of fortnylc or formic 
acid. N ow, if for the three equivalents of oxygen three equiva- 
lents of chlorine were substituted, the prpduet would bo a ter- 
chhride of formyle. Such being J')umas’s ingenious view of the 
constitution of this important substance, be very appropriately 
named it chloroform.f 

* It may be* obtained from various organic substances; starch is the one 
generally used. 

f I3at chemists do not rest satis, fied with this view of the constitution of 
chloroform : the base or radical of wood spirit e^d methyl (C2 1I3;, and 
which is the homologue of f&rm^, fo^as rompoouds in the some manner with 
oxygen, chlorine, &o. hbw, if chlorino is made io act on the chloride of 
methyl, the following change occurs :'*•• 

Chlor. Methyl. CMgrofonn. 

cThTcI -I- 4 Cl =, oTu^ + 2 H Cl. 

Wc sec from this that for 2 cquivalenfe'of the hydrogen in chloride of methyl. 
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* 

Wl)cn pure, chloroform is a coloitrlegsr volatile liquid, having a 
speeitie gravity of 1*5, its boiling point is 149 F. It refracts 
light powerfully, and is dissolved by asther and alcohol in any 
proportion, but in water it is soluble only in the p^opoi*tion of 1 
part to 288. Tt has a strong fragrant, ethereal, applo-like odonr^ 
and a sweet penetrating taste. As it is of the first impbrtanee to 
obtain it pure when it is required to induce anapslhesiu, these 
characteristics should not he forgotten. We may add that it 
freely dissolves sulphur, phosphorus, iodine, camphor, fats, wax, 
resins, and caoutchouc. No other liquid is so perfect a solvent 
of the hitter Substance, which is left unaltered by it on 
evaporation. 

On tbe 8th of March, 1847, .M. Flonrens related to the French 
Academy the results of some experiments on animals which he 
c aused to inhale the vapour of pure chloroform. Ho found tlmt it 
induce d complete insensibility ; but Ijclieving it to be a dangerous 
agent lie did not think of commending it for the prevention of hu- 
man pain. Ohloroforni wa.s employed by Professor Simpson for 
Ihc first lime, to annul the pains of laboftr, on the 8th of NCvember, 
1 M47. 'J'he first patient to whom it was given did not awaken until 
after the child was bbrn. “ She stated her sensations to be those of 
awaking fronr ‘ a very comfortable sleep.' It was for a long time 
a inafter of difficulty to persuade her that the labour was over, 
and that the living child presented to her was her own." In like 
manner the second patient, delivered under the influence of 
chloroform, dcchtfcd on awaking that she had .been “ sleeping 
refreshingly." She “ was quite unconscious that the child was 
born, tilt she suddenly heard it squalling at its first toilet in the 
next room. An hour aftenvards she felt,” she said, “perfectly 
untatigued, and not as if she had borne a child at all.” 

Jiy a curious coincidence tbe first important surgical opera- 
tion performed under chloroform was witnessed by Professor 
Dumas, who first established its chemical composition, and who 
happened to be passing through Edinburgh at the time when 
Professor Miller and Dr. Duncan first tried its effbets at the 
Boyal Infirmary of Edinburgh. Three oper»^s|^ero performed 
on the same da^ ; tlicse were each of a for(i^^|||Phharaoter, and 


3 of chlorine ate sabstituted in ordcr^to metamorphose it into chloroform, 
while the 2 divoiticd ahhns of hydrogen are g^ad to lake ap with 3 other 
atoms of ohlmine, fiirmit^hV their amoh 2 equivalents hj drodiloric acid 
(2H Cly. It Is therefore* thoa^t, says I^fessor Miller of Che- 

mistry," vol. iii.), that chloroform ought prohafafy to he n^tgmphs the homo- 
loguc of one of fte methylic «thers (chloride of methyl), w which two of the 
equivalents of l^drogen are displaced by chlorine, C3 H3 Cl (chloride of 

methyl) becoming C2 ^ Cl (chlm:OfOTi»}. 
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wexe offeQted ■withoitt tHe slightest cvkIluco of sufieimg. To 
miiltijjly ijistwaces, whether ohstetrictil or burgical, would bo 
merely to repeat the same story of tho success of the now 
agent. Its pi-esumed superiority to aether i% thus affirmed by 
Simpson*: “ It is far more portable, more manageable 
and powerful, more agreeable to inhale, ia less exciting than 
asthcr, and gives u& far greater controul and command over the 
superintendeneo of the anaisthetic state.” Dr. Snow remarks 
that “an impression became very prevalent that chlorofmiu was 
safer than rothcr.” At all events, whether wdsely or not, chlo- 
roform was immediately used everywhere to a greater extent than 
cether had been but in the Massachusetts General Hospital a 
reaction in favour of ajtlier has taken place, the governors having 
jttohibitrd chlorofonn, on account of two “accidents” fiom its 
in Naples and Lyons a;thcv is chiefly employed ; and the 

f aternal government of Austria has decreed that its subjeds shall 
e rendered uua'sthelic only bj a mixture of 1 part of cldorofoi'm 
with 0 parts of alcohol. 

Since tho di&oovory that sclhcr and chloroform wj^ ftiduco 
insensibility to pain, many other substauci'S have, to 

possess a similar power. They all cont.ii n ., p^^ 'n‘, and the 
greater number of them contain both carl^^^Pla hydrogen — 
combustible bodies. Thoouo wldch nexjy|^P^S‘%nd chloioform 
has been most extensively used is amylene. It consists of 10 
atoms of carbon and 10 atoms of hydrogen, f’rofessoi Aliller 
describes it as “ a colmuless and veiy mobile li([iud, wdth the odour 
of decaying cabbage” ! Dr. Snow says it “ has more odour than 
chloroform, but much less than sulphuric adher, and tho odour 
does not remain long in the patients breath. The smell of 
aniylene somewhat resembles that of wood spirit” — p. 873. 
Amylene is exceedingly volatile, boiling at 103” F,, and is 
inflammable, burning with a brilliant white flame. Pr. Snow 
first adminisffired it at King’s College Hospital, in Sfovember, 
IH.jO, and continued using it until July, 1857. During that 
period 238 persons inhaled it under his superintendence. In two 
oases, the l44^Li|!^ the 338ih, it proved fatal. After the last of 
these two “ Dr. Snow ceased to admimfeter it. It has 

hoett used sweral French physicians with success, and, 
so far as we can learn, without any injurious conseq^uences. 
tts poWi^^'hf inducing amesthesia is quite equ<d that of mthex 
or ehlowi^in,^ but its eftects do not seem to eontinue so. tong; 
and it is M|fessary therefoSre d^ug protracted operdrions to 
irihkle it h’equently aftesb ’than m tti© easo with eether or 
chloroform. tJax’ Snow tbiuhs' that amyleue aught tp he placed 
between those two bodies, in respect to its comparatite safety. 
M. Giraldds, who has given thnyfettb ftoquently tO children, thus 
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t.iinis np ibe results of his experierns©;— l/am^lt'no eat 
TUbpir6 plus f.veilcment, avec plus du tranqufllit$ moins d^cflort 
(juc li* chloroformc. 2“ L’nu^'sthdsie, s’ohtient trcs-rapidemcut. . 
a* Le bommeil on6feth6siqu<; est pilus' oalioe, plus naturcl, sans 
stertor. 4° Lcs raalades an^sth^sids revienndui vite h IVfat nor- 
mal. 5® Ii'iohalation ne provoquo pas de naus^os, de vohiisseJidcats 
ou de congestion vers la tote. C® Lcs malades ne smtfft'cnt pas ; 
apres I’ant'sthesie, il repronnent Icur gaict6."+ Anotber conti- 
nental physician, M. Honrietfe, who has also given amylcno to 
children, speaks strongly in its favour, and concurs with At. 
Giraldos in stating that “ 11 no produit ni aeon's do tons, ni 
naus6e.s, ni vomissonients.” l)i. Snow observes, “ 1 only saw 
vomiting occur m two <tf the 23^^ cases iu which I administered 
auiyleuo, although it occurred m twenty-two cases out of 100 in 
which 1 admimstered chloroform” — p. i07. ITe also sfiyw 
that “ the patient has nearly always a very cheerful expi'cssion of 
cmintcuanco when he recovers fiom the amylene , and tlie state Of 
his mind, as mdieatcd by his ennversution, corresponds to bis 
ioc;k — p. 400. It IS moieover illcged that tho coma, or 
unconsciou&nfc.3s which accompanies the anaesthesia induced by 
amylene, is much less profound than that which accompanies an 
equal ilcgree of aiirestlicsia Iroin cldoroform. 

Without discussing at this stage ol our inquiry all the various 
chai'acteristics of ffthcr, chloroform, and amylene, and the rela- 
tive advantages of each, we have ho hesitation in at once expressing 
our belief that we are as ygt only on the threshold of investiga- 
tion lutq the chemistry and physiology of amesthesia ; that of the 
numerous mthers now known, or still to be discovered, one or more 
will be found possessing tho advantages without tho objections 
which distinguish the vapoims already used ; and that chemists, 
physiologists, and physicians, will persist in their rescarchos until 
a perfectly satisfactory agent of anecsthesia is discovered, until its 
mode of wetion is completely understood, and until it b possible 
to predict with certainty, from scientific data, rebpeotiug any given 
person, whether he may be rendered ancesthctio without clanger, 
and wWt is the anaesthetic agent host adapted to hb peculiai* 
constitution. ‘IpjVo must add, however, that we have no expecta- 
tion that any agpnt of ansesthesia will ever he disp overed whi«h 
may be used by ignorant, inexperienced, or irysasitioux persons, 
without incurring tbe risk 0f» fatal consequences. The very 
usance of onmsthefjiia consists* of a partial ‘attest o| the vital 
processes, mad k, ifi ^ict, a stagO on tlie way freih fifr to death'; 
and only tnosq a^nts which arc, capable of leai^dng us along this 
Solemn ps^, ana which, having done so for a eettaSit distance,. 

* AHUuaireG4ii6«d des» SciimotWhIcdicales.” Par k. Cavasso, 186}', p, 86. 
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will allow us to fetrace^^ our steps, are really endued with the 
power of saving us from pain. This consideration should t(‘uoh 
us that these beneficent agents, like that of lire, eamiol ho reck- 
lessly used with impunity, -and that only they ^\ho possess know- 
ledge and experience of their projicrties and modes of action 
are justified in administering them.’*^ 

The proiiosnl to annul the pain of surgical operations %'fas dis- 
countenanced by numerous eminent mombers of the profession, on 
the ground that pain is salutarj-, and that its annihilation would be 
hazardous to the patient. Mr. liranshy t’ooper, of (luy's Hospital, 
said, ‘‘he should, therefore, be averse to the prevention of it 
and the distinguished physiologist, M. IMajondie, “doubted if 
there was a tiue advantage ‘in suppressing pain, by rendering 
patients insensible during an operation;' and argued, that ‘it 
was a trivial matter to suffer (e'est pen dc chose de sotiffrir) 
aniT that a discovery, the object of wdiich was to prevent pain, 
was of a slight (mediocre) intcrcbt."t Many men of lesser note 
ranged llierasehes on the same side ; and e\en now' many cling 
to their first e.\prc&sed con\ictions with refovcucc to the inex- 
pediency of annulling the pains of labour. 

►Since the anaisthetie powers of aither, ehlorofonn, and other 
kindred substances, were discovered, their eniploymeut during all 
important surgical operations has become so mvariahlc and uni- 
versal in all civilized coiihtries, that any discussion concerning 
the safety or danger, the benefits or evils, of the custom, would, we 
believe, fail to modify it in the slightest .degree. ‘J’he blessing once 
e.Kiiorienced is not likely to be relinquished by either patients or 
surgeons, unless the jiroportion of fatal cases of ana'sthesia should 
so iuorcasO as to terrify them with fear of death, Wc are not 
apprehensive of such a result, hut feel on the eouti'ary some 
contideucc that the proportion of such cn.ses wiU diminish. 
Assured, therefore, that surgical amesthesin will continue to he 
practised to the full extent to which it has become established, 
w'e shall restrict otir attention throughout the reraniuder of this 
article to an inquiry into the safety and. expediency of in- 
ducing anaesthesia in women during childbirth. 

In noting the differerfeos of opinion on this ^||ycct, it is in- 
btjfUQtive to observe the great extent to which they arc the pro- 
ducts of local influence. In lioston, where aether wap first used aa 
an anaeathetio, it was not only geugrally employed in all surgical 
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oporaiioiis, but Dr. Walter Cbanmng,*one of the most eminent 
oobtetiicians, we believe, of that city, set the example of 
administering it in all cases of labour, and with the happiest 
effects ; while, in I’hiladelphia, Professor Meigs, who, in respect 
to niidwifV'i'y and its collatei'al topics, is regaVded an the highest 
authority in America, objects to the use of anaesthetiqs in labour 
under all circumstances. In Kdinburgh, where the anaesthetic 
powers of chloroform were discovered and applied, scarcely a 
woman is “ confined " without drowning her pains in the Lethe 
of that fluid, with the sanction of one of the most distinguished 
obstetric profe.ssors in Kurope ; whi'reas, in the third edition of 
the classical work of Dr. Ilamshothum, of London, on Obstetric 
Medicine and Surgery,” the author wi’ites, in 18ol,of the uses 
of anu'sthetic agents, as follows : “ T unhesitatingly declare my 
couvicMon that the treatment is fraught with extreme danger ; 
and that it vrill at no very distant time, unless, perhaps, in .some 
o.xceptionnl cases, he hanish<‘d fi‘om the practice of the judicious 
obstetric physician” — p. 151.*' 'fhis opinion is slmred hy 
Dr. llobert Lee, a physician dislingilisbed alike by bis physio- 
logical dia<-ovcries and by bis valuable contributions to obstetric 
science. J fe steadily sets bis face against both rntber and chloro- 
form, and throughout his extensive metropolitan practice has to 
this day refused to administer either tl* one or the other. 

When doctors differ it is no doubt difficult for the public to 
decide ; and the widely-differing extent to which the practice of 
ana-sthesia during childbirth is carried in different places is a 
striking instance of how greatly the public is influenced and led 
by the counsels, and, perhaps, by the prejudices, of its physicians. 
The question which we are about to discuss is one of direct and 
supreme interest to all women, and, ns oflecting them, deeply 
eoncenis mankind as a whole ; moreover, unlike many medical 
questions, it is one respecting which a judgment sufficiently 
accurate’ for practical guidance may bo formed by non-profe.s- 
sional*5persons ; fortunately', therefore, even if in this iu.stance 
doctors should continue to differ, the public may decide. Strange 
to say, few subjects in the medical world have raised a more in- 
tense party spirft and more personal anifuosiiies than tliis of the 
expediency of inducing anmsthcsin during labour.* ’The contest 
still rages fiercely, and while these professional battles are being 
fought millions of mothers are* suffering agonies from which, 
according to the advocates of aumsthesia, they might be surely 


* As one more proof of the dtmgoibusness of ptopheoy, and n$i ovitience that 
the opinions of Dr. Eain&botluuii are slowly undergoingf* a change, wc may men- 
tion om inabili^ to find in tlie last cd|iion of his work (1S66), the unliesitating- 
declaration which we liave printed in tne text. 
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and safely saved* These I'onsidcrations compel us to change the 
field on which tliis great questioa is to bo decided, to appeal from 
physicians to patients, from the profession to tlie public. We 
believe that until the public judges for itself, no final judgment 
will be pronounced. In order to insure such a judgment we 
shall now present all the necessary data, including the depositions 
and arguments of both sides. Thouglir the presentation of tiiis 
evidence may involve the cogni^Stince of facts not usually dis* 
cussed in a non-professional journal, we feel assured that, in view 
of the vast amount of human luiiipiness which is at stake, 
no earnest reader, whether man or Woman, will shrink from 
oxiunmiiig thorn. IjCt us add the expression of our conviction, 
that no rightly and healtliily constituted mind will experiouce 
tho sliglitest offcnco to its dcJicai‘y by an earnest study oi the 
organism tlm^ugh whicli it works and of the laws which govern iL 
Professor Meigs’ reasons for not using any Jinujsthetic agent 
in tJio practice of midwifery are as follows : 1st, That incases 
requiring surgical intervention the sensations of the patients are 
the best guide for the intrfiduotiou of instruments. 2nd, That 
in eases of natural labour the pain should not be annulled heconse 
it is a most desirable, salutary, and consi'rvutivo inanile?jt<^ilon 
of life force.” drd, That the pain of natural labour is phy- 
siological pain,’* 4th, Tkat by escaping this plivsiolb-gical 
pain/’ the mother incurs a risk t)f injuiing lier liealth, tu* of losing 
her life, hth, That by enduring this pain she endangers 
neither the one nor the other. l)r. Kniiisbotham’s tangible ar- 
guments against inducing anaestliesiu, when not identical with 
those of Professor' Meigs, may he stated as follows. 1st, J’hat 
when a woman a state of annesthesia, move or less deep, the 
uterine conlnictimis are often impaired or arrested, or, to use 
his own words, that aniesthotic agents ‘‘interfere with the reflex 
or automatic actions, the perfection of which is necessary to the 
expulsion of the child/* 2nd, “ That so subtle and diffusible an 
agent as chloroform or tether, after permeating the whole^f the 
rnaternal system may penetrate tho child’a, and produce its pe* 
cttliar influence upon the tender organization of the new being, 
ias.:>tell as on the mothbr's;** and that, therefoite, according to 
opinions* of numerous authors, it miaig/ result in “ injurtj to 
the child" 3rd, That the degree of ansesthesia requisite to annul 
the pain of labour cannot be induced without endangering the 
life of th« patient/’ 4th, “ That the action of this class of modi* 
fjiiies is so uncertain and capricious, that the same person is very 
differently affected by them at different times that females, 
and those iho most delicate/' are likely to' “ be most easily and 
most dangerously affected’* by them i and that under no circum- 
stances is the constitutiou of a woman likely to “be so suscep^ 
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tible to their peculiar action" ns durihg pregnancy and labour. 
6tli, That “ pain must be looked upon as an essential element in 
the functions of parturition ; and if ft bo removed tho fnnotiou 
is imperfectly perfoffeied, as wanting one of^its chief ohuractor- 
istics." 6th, That aneesthetics are known to*have induced puer- 
peral mania ; “ that parjilyaas has followed their administration, 
and that puerperal convulsions are to be dreaded as likely to su- 
pervene on their use.” 7ih, That to render a woman auBesthetJC by 
ajther or cbloroform, she must either be matle “ dead drunk," or, 
at- loasi, must “fie reduced to that condition which tho law de- 
•-ignateM as ‘ drunk and incapable,’ " and tltal “ if the ca!>e was 
put fairly and honestly before tJiem,” few “of our lugh-boi’n 
dames," of women “ possessing common feeling,” or of those 
** iomo\ed above tho very lowest ordoi*s of society, would be 
found to avail themselves of the immunity from suffering which 
juiiesthotics hold out at sneh a price, and at such a saonffco of 
moral obligations.”* 8th, That to destroy consciousness by in- 
ducing amestbesia is to aniiiliilato “ for a time the proudest and 
clioicest cbaraetoristics of humanity.”* 

This formidable arr.iv of arguments and obji'ctions is fairly re- 
presentative, we believe, of tho principles which have animated 
all opponents of amesthesia in the practice of midwifery; 
therefore, the evidence and reasouihg adducible in reply to 
I’rofesaor Meigs and Dr. Kamsbotham may be regarded as effec- 
tually exhausting this pari of our subject. The objtctions of 
l'rotes.sor Meigs have, in our opinion, been completely disposed of 
in a letter addre&st'd to him by Ih’ofessor Simpson — a lettm* dis- 
Imguished alike by its broad philosophical views, sound reason- 
ing, and tender sjmpathy with human suffering. Without oon- 
fiunig ourselves to the arguments it contains we shall freely avail 
ours'clvos.of them in the following discussion. 

Objection J. — If, as Trofessor Meigs states, the sensa- 
tions of the patient are the best guide for the application of 
iristmments in cases reipiiring surgical intervention, _ it is 
not n little remarkable that, until he announced this dictum 
as an argument against anaihlhetics, no trace Of it is to 
be found in his “Philadelphia Practice of Midwifery,” which 
for several years has been a tes.t'-book for student ; and that 
all other authors omit the incjiloatfon of a like precept. In 
ffict, if the expression of these sensations were depended upon 


• Ifom the last editkm of Dr. Hsanabotham’s work all the “high-bom 
dames,” the wonaea “ possesaiiog common feeling,” and even those “removed 
above the very lowest orders of society,” have alike vanished, their places being 
occupied only by the meagre pronoun “her” ; and, tdas ' that we must tell it, 
“ moral obligations ” have no longer an advocate. 
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they piteij. only bettay : ” under the same amount of 

, «ny two Vomen woul4 give exactly the same exprea'siou 

of suffering. What one woonuu would loudly complain 
anpther would decide to be nought." But hven were thete not 
this fatal objection.^ against 1^’usting to , the sensations of the 
patient for guidance, surely a man w.ho ventures on surgical in- 
tervention “ ought to know the anatomy of the parts iranlioated 
a thousandfold better" than the precept of trusting to tlie sen- 
sations of the patient prc-buppoSes. What would the surgical 
world think of an operator who, when passing a ligature round 
a large artery, should place his chance of. discriminating the 
nttendaut nerve from the artery “ by appealing, not to his own 
anatomical knowledge, but to the feelings of his patient, as he 
touched the suspected structures?” 

Ohjeotion II.— -If the pain of labour is, a most desirable, salu- 
tary, and conservative manifestation of life force," as stated by 
Professor Meigs; if, acuording to J)r. Bamshotham, it is “an 
essential element in the function of parturition," and if, therefore, 
it is wrong to annul it, the same argument must inevitably con- 
demn the physician as, a wrong-door when lessening or annihi- 
lating pain ill any case. All physical pain, viewed as a physical 
conscience, must be considered ns salntar) — ns pointing out that 
the structures in which if^is sealed arc iu danger — and we know 
that, as a general rule, admonitions may not he neglected 
with impunity. But shall therefore, while striving to remove 
the cauge of suffering, refus e^ alleviate the suffering itself? Is 
no narcotic palliation of rue agonies of cancer permissible, 
because those agonies ore but the too-truthful declaration that 
the structures in’Vohed are being destroyed ? Is ft immoral to 
lessen the tortures of tooth aclw by creosote because they are 
nature’s indicatiou that the tooth iu ([uestipn is undergoing 
decay ? 

Objection III, — Both Professor Meigs and Dr. Bamsbotham 
evade these (juestions by seeking to establish a distinotion 
between tlie essential nature of the pain atteuda’ut on structural 
injuries or .disease, and tluit of labour. They oall the former 
“ pathologicalj ' the latter " physiological," and then refuse to 
annul the pom of labour because it is pl^ymol(^caI. Assnming 
the oorr^mtness of the disl^nctioa, the lug;ioal process by which 
they dr^w from it their precept, ^hat physiological pain must npt 
be auunlled, exceeds our comprelm'^^wn. , But we deny the ^vali- 
dity of the distinction itself. , Kach^ucti^is provided with 
nerves to take care of itself, and when any given structure is in- 
volved i» a process, howsoever purely physiological, by which its 
integrity is endangered, or its fimdtioas impaii^d, those herves 
give warning of the peril ; pain is experienced, varying in degree 
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from insignificant twinges to throes o| agoxjy, according to the 
danger efiicouhtered. ^ne pains of pftfitirifion: are of this hind.* 
All those circumstances, shell as impeiTect healfh, mallhrtnaCion, 
and advanced age,’ trhicli* condne^ to 'increase we difdculty and 
pain of “ natural lahonr,” do so by eitnosi%>thfc structures in- 
volved to more than ordinary danger ; therefore the nerves dis- 
tributed to each d'^note thdt danger hy more than ordinary pain. 
They'iitterly ignore the fact that the process which is endangering 
the structures over •which they preside is a ** physiological" ohe, 
and rightly, tOo, for the danger to the individual structures is 
no less real than if incurred from any other mechanical cause, 
aud is in no respect difterent in kind. *‘Those who maintain that 
the pain of labour is sul generis ought to be able to demonstrate 
the essential difference between the neuralgia caused by 4he 
pressure of an aueurismal tumour, and that caused by the priSiB- 
sure of the gravid uterus. But we imagine they will find it liard 
to do so ; and yet they will surely recognise the latter by the 
newly-i liven ted epithet, as “ a physiological pain." Moreover, 
the groundlc'^sness of the attempted division of pain into two 
kinds — “ pHthologioKl” and “ physiological”— is still more deci- 
sively proved hy the numerous instances, even in civilired 
life, in which childbirth is accomplished with little or no 
pain, and hy the evidence of many trustworthy authorities that 
such is the genCtal characteri<»tic of ^hole tribes of tile human 
race. In view of these facts the physiologist is fairly entitied 
to affirm that normal parturition is all but painless, and that all 
pain incidental to the process in civilized hfe, in excess of that 
experienced by the women of savage tribes, is abnormal ; and 
therefore, eVen according to the principles of Professor Meigs 
and Dr. Ramsbotham, of tho ‘'pathological” and not of the 
" physiological” kind. But without pushing the argument so 
far as to determine what amount of pain is consistent with the 
purely normal process of parturition, we feel assured that impar- 
tial judges •will see in the foregoing considerations eohclosive 
evidence that tho essential nature and function of pain are iden- 
tical in all structures and in all cases ; that, therefore, lahotur- 
poins are, wi^b reference to the individual structures involveil, as 
much pathological as apy other and that, if in case, “it is 

the office of a physiciah," ,a8 Bacon says, “not only to i-estore 
health, but to mitigate pain aOd^dolCdrs,'’ there is no valid reason 
why he should refuse to mitigate or annul the pains of labour. 

Whatever may he the philosophical or Unphilosophical view of 
partdrient pains, there' can be no 4oubt,‘ we presume/ that their 


* Wo lire prepared to show that ‘this remark is applicable to the pains of 
the very first, as well as to thC stthseqaent stages ‘of the process. 
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iodication is th© safne— Tiz.,to remove their cause as soon as pos- 
sible, IS’Ow, if the presence of those pains trill not hasten the 
expfulfiAon of the fbetas— the pressure of which on the maternal 
Bferuciurtos is prodaoingthem-— if the pressure must be endured until 
the expulsion is aoQompUshed ; and if the suffering incidental to 
this pressure, and increasing in proportion to its amount and td 
the constatutdonal susceptibility of the patient, may he annihi- 
lated without arresting, or even impeding the expulsive forces 
employed, we are utterly at a loss to comprehend how, ns alleged 
by Dr. Hamsbotham, the annihilation of such suffering is the 
annihilation of “ an essential element in the function of partim- 
tion, and liow, wanting this chief clmracteristic,” the ftmclaon is 
imperfectly pei'formed. We believe all physiologists agree that 
the essential element of labour is the contractile force of the 
utorine and abdominal muscular fibres ; and the recorded expe- 
rience of many eminent obstetricians— English, Continental, and 
American — yields abundant and incontrovertible evidence that, for 
the efficient activity of that force, pain is in no degree essential, 
and tliat by judicious manjsgement it may bo entirely ounnlled 
without lessening the rigidity of the parturient process. 

Objection IV.— Wo say hy judicious management advisedly, 
for undoubtedly ansesthetics may be so administered as to justity 
completely the allegation of Dr. liarosbotham and othois — that 
when a woman is in a state of anecsthesia, more'or less deep, the 
uterine contractions are often impaired or arrested. In order to 
appreciate this objection at its worth, it is essential to have at 
least a slight knowledge of the nervous system. In man, and in 
fdl the higher animals, the nervous system consists of two great 
divisions which differ from each other in appearance, arrangement, 
structure, and function. One division comprehends the brain, 
spinal column, and all the nerves which branch from these great 
centres : it is called the Cerebro-spinal system. The other divi- 
sion is censdtituted by a series of nuclei (gan^a) of nervous 
matter, disposed on either side of the vertebral coliftnn, extending 
from the upper part of tlte neck to the lowest central bone of the 
trhsk of the body, the extremity of the sacrum, and connected 
together by intermediate nervous bands. 

Thus unit^, fiiese ganglia form two knotted cords. The 
gangUe in easDh cord onrretpond in number to the yertebrae, ex- 
cept in ^ neck, where only thtejir ganglia commonly exist. The 
supenor ganglia in the neck smid bran(ffies ^upwards into Ike 
head ; tkate'c^mimunioate yritk nearly ^ ^ cranied nerves, and, 
by meaim bf ptimal small gang^ M difforent parts of the skhU. 
seem to eozmect the uppm ends of the two cords with each o^er. 
Througheokthe eniite eoucse of^ eaoh eord the gmiglia on ehiker 
side of the vertebral column send filaments to every correspOnffing 
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branch of spinal nerres. and the lower end^ of the eords are 
united in a, singln ganglion in front 'of the ^ixtrenut^r of the 
sacrum. The two cords, Uokod to|^ther as they both at 
upper and lower endst thus form a sort endlees chain. Its 
obiof constituents — ^the ganglia — not nnly «epd 'hranehes to the 
spinal nerxes, as just stated, hut also hloodATesstds and to 

the diflhreat wsoew, of the tody. These xamidoationh iwe eiihoted 
by means of numerous intermediate plexuses, in winch ; 61 aments 
from the cercbro-spinal system are generally interwoven, and ihun 
which the distrihutive uronches ultimately diverge. This re* 
markable division* of the nervous system has received sexmal 
names. Bichat, who supposed that it alone imSuences the or- 
ganic processes, loivned it the nervous system of .organic life ; but 
it is more generally known as the Sympathetic nerve. 

The functions of the Ccrehro-spinol system comprise tiie re* 
cemiiOn of sensations and impressions, and their transmission to 
the spinal column and brain, the formation of ideas, the genera- 
tion of mental emotiun, consciousness, intellection, volition, and 
tho origination and direction of motion, Superndded to these 
functions, and standing us a mediator 'or connecting-link between 
them and the functions of the Sympathetic system, is the distin- 
gui slang function of the topmost part of the spinal column-”— the 
medulla oblougata — which presides over that paitly-voluntary, and 
paiilj -involuntary act, respiration. 

The functions of the Sympathetic nerve ore generally believed 
to he thoso ascribed to it by the great Bichat,* It presides over 
and regulates the processes of organic life, and thus originates md 
sustains those actious which are essential to tlie existenee of 
the individual and 'the continuation of the species. In pro- 
portion as any organ ia under the control of the Sympathetic nerve 
arc its operations withdrawn from the sphere of the will. The 
Sympathetic neiwe goverua exclusively the greater port of the 
aUmeniary canal, and all those glands whose wition is eon^uous— 
as, for example, tbe kidneys; itshoreswith the< 7 erehro>spiiml nerves 
the control of those glands whose functions axe oee^ionol, the 
lachrymal, salivary, and mammary, for .instance— a l«rge supply 
of tears and of saliva being needed only now and then, and milk 
being absolutely useles;^ exc^t at for ^taut and ijmgttlar inter- 
vals; by means ef Ifo ganglia and.theix branches,' imbedded in 
the muScukr substance of the heai^ it is the eoupoe Qf ifo con- 
tinuous action, and extending rfo twigs along the great blood- 
vessels and their coimfless rommeetiQns, as ivy epbroees the 
trunk and brmiches of a tree "—to ^ words ef Dr, Carpenter 

-■* - I .-i ii j*. ---n . [ .rv ■ - [. ■iWi. I. ■ >j ii 

* $w tbe artiete, by Dr. PituSmoad, on foe Sympatbetie' N«ve, is the 
"Cyclopa;^ of Anatomy and PkyaiolDgy.’^ 
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— it presides ovo^ the nutritive processes which are continu- 
ously going on in all parts of the body, and imparts its vital 
influeucB' to the whole vascular system ; it onuses the iris to 
contract when the eye is exposed to too much light, and acting 
on the minute muscles of the internal ear it also exercises its 
vigilant guardiansUp over that delicate org^n ; and, lastly, for 
more effectually seouiing tlie continuance of the species, t^e 
reproductive organs are chieffy under, the dominion of the in> 
voluntary or sympathetic system. Like the heart, the womb is 
abundantly supplied with ganglionic plexuses of nerves, and their 
ramiheations, chiefly from the sympathetic system ;* and hence, 
like the heart, its action is independent of the will ; and hence 

it continues its contractions with little, if any, interruption, 
for a long time after its principal ccrebro-spinal connections 
have been deatroyed.”t This fact is proved incontestably by the 
occurrence of labour in cases of complete parolysis of the lower 
parts of the body, and olso by the post mortem power of con- 
traction, wixich is sometimes retained by women, “ whose spon- 
taneous delivery has token ^lace some time after nil evidences of 
somatic life have ceased.” Dr. Arthur Farre, from whose admi- 
rable article above passages are quoted, concurs m the 
opinion that though the womb is supplied with nerves, both from 
the cerehro-spinal and from tho sympathetic systems, the former 
do hut co-ordinate it iutd harmonious relations with, the rest of 
the animal economy, wliile the latter “serves to regulate the 
functions which the uterus itself is capable of discharging with- 
out co-operative aid." He also observes, “ It is obvious that 
psychical influences are neither necessaxy.nor accessary to the 
simple act of labour. They moy often be regarded as disturbing, 
but not as regulating, forces." 

Npw, it has b^en found by experiments, that under the action of 
®tlier or chloroform the nervous centres lose their powers in regu- 
lar succession. First, the cerebral lobes lose theirs, and then con- 
sciousness, with the intellectual and emotional faculties, is 
avvested; next, the oerebellnm loses its power of regulating 
locomotion; next the spinal cord becomes incapable of sen- 
sation and of originating nioiion, but the medulla oblongata, 
which presides over respiration, still retains its functions. Next, 
tlie medulla oblongata is aff^ted ; when this occurs, breathing 
ceiides^ and death is near; bat«,eyen yet the ganglionic nerves of 

• “Metticit on the Qan^ and Nerves of tee 0teru8.” . By Robert Lee, 

t Ftefessor Sisd^mttanitioasanthenite eases of See Memoirs,” 

ii. p. 583. - - 

I The Uterus ^1 its^penda^es, in tee of Anatomy and Pbysi- 
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the hyinpalhetic system still j)orform tbeir fiiiKjtions, and the 
.hetirt and intestines continue to move for a time, often with 
vigour. Thus, when anaosthelic vapoury are inhaled, the different- 
nervous centres lose their powers in the mrersc order of their 
esscntinlness to life; the function of the Sympathetic nerve 
ceasing last of all, and the heart and ^vomb retaining for a time, 
therefore, their contractile power during states of amesthesia so 
d()ep, as not only to involVe the annihilation of consciousness 
and sensibility, but also of rt*spirution. 

In order to reiideu* a patient insensibh3 to the most severe sur- 
gical operations, it is never necessary to proceed further than the 
third stage of anaistliesia ; in other words, it is only requisite to 
arrest cr)nsciousness .uid the sensitive power of the spinal nerves, 
tlie medulla oblongata, and tbe sympathetic ganglia being left 
unatl*e(*ted. But, as is proved by the evidence of many witnesses, 
tlic sti^te of amesthesia requisite to annul the pains of labour is 
far )(^ss deej) than that wliieh is requisite to annul the pain of 
surgical o))erations. Indeed, it is found that by proper manage- 
ment, a woman may be saved the p^ins»of labour, and yet be kept 
(ui llio bordf^rs ol eonseiousness, and often conscious, all the 
fime. “ Jt is (jnile possil)l(» so to regulate the dose (of chloro- 
form) as to utlect the simlicmt nerves only, and not the rest; 
pain may be relieved, if not removed, aiv^l the intellect remain un- 
disturbed.”* Dr, lligbyVexjierimice corroborates this statement. 
The experience of Or. llaiusbotham constrains him to affirm that 
‘Sensibility may be greatly blunted without entirely destroy- 
ing eonseiousness ; and thus a soothing effect may be obtained, 
wliile the integrity of the mind is preserved tolerably perfeet."t 
Dr. Hnow^ s.ias, ‘‘There are companitivoly few^ cases in which the 
sntieiin^ can be prevented Ihronghout the labour without inter- 
fering witli eonseiousness, although there arc very many cases in 
which it can be in this way prevented in the early part of the 
labour’ — p. (Jonsidering the twofold nature of the ner- 

vous system, tlic order in which una*stheti<; agents act on its 
several parts, and the relative degrees of amestlicsia which are 
necessary to annul the pj^in of surgical operations and the pains 
of labour, and assuming that there exists no known element 
wdiich may modify those here recognised, only one ccmclusiou is 
possible — viz., that when lethcr or chloroform is properly admi- 
nistered, the pangs of parturition may bo abolislu'd, without 
weakening the expulsive contractions of the womb, or impeding 
the accomjiliskment of the parturient process. 

This conclusion, deduced from the physiological data which 

* Murphy, Chloroform in Childbirth,^’ P-51. 

t “ Obstetric Medicine and Surgery,” p, 175. Fourth Edition. 18 5 G, 
[Vol. LXXI. No. CXXXIX.]— New Sekies, Yol. XV. No. I. X 
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Tre have presented, is cq^fizzaed by the experience of numerous 
authorities. “ I have not in my own practice,” says Dr. Chan- 
ning, " met with a single,instance in wliieh diminution or a sus- 
pension of contraction had occurred, which had differed from 
those in which these same things have happened without eether.”* 
The testimony of Murphy and of Simpson is to neai'ly a similar 
effect. “ In the great majority of cases,” says Dr. Churchill, 
“ it [chloroform] does not interfere with the labour pains [uterine 
contractions], except by suspending all voluntary exertions, if 
the insensibility he complete."t I» a paper«by M. Blot — “ De 
I’An^sthesie appli(ju6o d I’Art des Accouchoments ” — it is stated 
that “ L'Anesth6sie peut attenuer, supprimer meme les douleurs 
de I’accouchement, sans suspendre les contractions de la matrice, 
xii celles des muscles abdominaux.” M. Spiegelberger, of Bonn, 
also asserts that anaesthesia, to the extent of annulling sensation, 
arrests in no degree the uterine contractions. J The tes^nony 
of Dr. Snow is equally decisive : — “ The external evidences of 
the uterine contractions continue as before, when the patient is 
rendered imconscious by <chlqroform ; and the muscles of respi- 
ration are called freely into play, to assist the action of the 
uterus in the second stage of labour. The aspect of the patient 
under these circumstances is generally that of one who is sup- 
]^re8sing the expression (jof her sufferings; and any relative or 
friend who comes in, without knowing that chloroform has been 
given, begins to praise the unconscious pntient for her fortitude ” 
— p. 312. 

On the other hand, several distinguished obstetricians have 
stated that chloroform sometimes suspends the contractions. We 
are prepared to believe that it occasionally does so when the aniss- 
thesia induced is deeper than needful. But in such cases the 
retarding influence is immediately rem'oved by \vithholtfing the 
chloroform ; and in the majority of instances, where any weak- 
ening of the expulsive action occurs, it is more than compensated 
for by the great and gei\erally acknowledged extent to which 
chlorofonn facilitates parturition through its extraordinary power 
of relaxing the muscles and other ports concerned in the process. 
Beviewing all the evidence now adduced, and giving tho utmost 
weight foiify due to the statements that chloroform sometimes 
suspends uterine contractions, we are compelled to conclude that 
those statements constitute no ^id objection to the inhalation of 
imeesthetic vapours in order to annul the pains of labour. 

— — — a 



* JEthenEation in Childbirth,” p. 42 and 233. 
f “ *ud Practice of Midwifery,” p. 218. 1856. 

Annu^e de Science M4dicale,” p. 91-2-3. Par A. Cavasse. 
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Objections V. aud VI. — It is atle^d that the induction of 
aneesthesia during labour may injure the health both of the mother 
nnd of the child. The briefest and besfcre^y we can make to these 
two objections is, the statement that, so far as we can learn, not 
one authentic fact is forthcoming in support* of them, although 
chloroform and eether have been given to tens of thousands of 
women during the last eleven years. It is desirable however that 
our readers should know upon what these objections are founded. 
Dv. Kamsbotham records a solitary case of a lady in w^hicli puer- 
peral mania ** svpervened on the exhibition of chloroform," and 
then bases on this slight foundation the terrible charge that 
chloroform has catised pueipcral mania. This case, which oc- 
curred in 1818, is, we believe, the only one in which it is even 
alleged that chloroform has induced that frightful malady. I f it hod 
any tendency to do so, wo should certainly have heard of it again, 
.seeing how extensively it has been used during labour since that 
time. Moreover, as puerperal mania used to occur before chlo- 
roform was discovered, perhaps it is scarcely logical to conclude 
tliai, H"' in a single instance puerperal mama supervened" on 
the use of that agent, therefore in that instance it caused the 
disease. And, in fact, this conclusion is completely discredited 
by tho extensive experience of obstetricians since 18-18. It is 
now well ascertained and generally ackn<5wlcdged tliat the effects of 
inhaling chloroform arc not only immediate but temporary ; that 
afier niUalatloii ceases, whatever amount of it may have been 
absorbed by the blood, is quickly eliminated from tlie system, 
and that therefore it cannot induce a permanently ahnormnl 
‘■onditioii siicli as puerperal mania.* This reaboning is equally 
<ipl)licable by way of answer to Dr. Rainsbotlmm's statement, 
tliat paralysis has followed tho use of chloroform. This state 
meut is also based upon the exjierieuce of a solitary ease. It 
would be easy to show that a thousand dreadful maladies have 
followed on tho use of chloroform, but it would not be easy to 
show any causal connexion between its use and t&ose maladies. 
Puerperal convulsions are also to be dreaded, according to the 
opponents of antesthesia, as a result of chloroform. Dr. llams- 
hotham cites several witnesses in proof of this opinion. But hei'c 
again occurs tho impossibility of distinguishing* between the 
post hoc and the propter hoc ; wh^e, on tlie other hand, the Doctor 
himself tells us that cases arc recorded of pueiqieral convulsions 
oared by chloroform.” Professor Simpson says, "" Chloroform 

* Dr. Churcliill mentions a case of puerpend mania, in winch he “tried the 
inhalation of chloroform, and with ^eat benefit’*— p. 64SS. Such a result miglit 
be fairly expected, seeing that in tnis disease, as stated by Dr. Ratnsbothaiia, 

of all internal medicines narcotics are the most valuable.”— p. 591. 
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seems generally capable of reducing and keeping in abeyance one of 
the most common and njpst fatal complications in difficult labour — 
namely, puerperal convulsions.”* Br. Channing records ten 
cases in which sether was used. Six recovered. “This,” he 
observes, “is very striking success.”t Br. Churchill presents 
the evidence of pumerous authorities and of his onii experience 
to the same eftcct,'and says, “ Certainly, so far as we can judge 
of the cases [of convulsions] on record, it [chloroform] appears 
a most valuable and snccessful remedy."]; Br. Snow's inquiries 
led him to the same conclusion — p. 337-8.* Bespecting the 
dreaded effects of amesthetic vapours on the child while yet 
unborn, wo repeat that no case has been adduced to illustrate 
them. It was alleged that, while the mother inhales chloroform, 
the pulsations of the child’s heart are accelerated to such a de- 
gree as to become too rapid to bo counted, and ns a result effusions, 
convulsions, idiocy, ttc., were anticipated. In the words -of 
Professor Simpson, “ the above premises are ns gratuitous as the 
conclusions.’’ Professor Siebold found the action of the child’s 
heart “quite unaltered, no£ th# slightest change in its frequency 
and regularity being dctected.”§ But though the well-being of 
the child is not endangered by the maternal anassthesia, a very 
striking case is recorded by Br. Simpson, and another by Br. 
Snow in which violent inWvntil« convulsions were completely and 
permanently an’ested, and, we are fairly entitled to presume, life 
saved by the inhalation of chloroform. It seems to us that the 
two objections to chloroform which we have last examined are 
entirely without foundation, and that neither aether nor chloroform, 
if properly used, is capable of injuring the health of either 
mother or child. On the contrary, as J’rofessor Simpson states, 
and as stated" by many other practitioners, “ chlorofonn, by 
saving the constitution of the patient from the pain attendant on 
the processof human paidurilion, saves hef strength andoonstitution, 
expedites her convalescence, and renders her proportionably less 
liable to the various affections which occur in the puerperal state.’’|| 
Objection VII. — ^Tho argument of Bi's.Bamsbotham and Meigs, 
tlmt to induce aumsthesia more or less deep is to render the 
patient “ dead drunk,” or at least '' drunk and incapable,” Br. 
"Murphy ausVers by asserting “ that the antesthesia of chloroform 
has imt the least resemblance J;o drunkenness ; they have not a 
symptom in common.'* We cannot confirm this unconditional 


* “Memoira.” Vol. ii.p. 783. 

‘ .Siherizatinn in Ciiildbirin,” P- 308. 


Hieory and Practice of Midwifery,” p. 493. 
Medical Chwette,” 11th Jane, 1847. Quoted by Simpson. 

II “ Memoirs,” ii. p. 783, 
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assertion, and shall have occasion h(y.’eafter* to show to what 
oxtent the physiological action of ansssthetic vapours is identical 
with and diftereirt from that of alcohol j meanwhile, for argumentls 
sake, we are prepared to assume that the action of those vapours is 
like to that of alcohol. Jlut what if it is? Dpium and Indian 
hemp are celebrated for their intoxicating qualities, and are ex- 
tensively used on account of those qualities, and yet physicians 
prescribe them, and “ high-born dames ” take them without the 
least compunction. If antesthesia bo desirable as an antidote to 
suffenng, and if Jt is most easily induced by means of agents 
which act in a manner like, in some respects, to the action of 
alcohol, it is mere childishness to allege that, because alcohol 
(which is akin to anresthetic vapours) is misused by fools to cause 
drunkenness, it is degrading and immoral to use sether or chloro- 
form to induce anresthesia. The argument, if argument it can 
be called, proves too much. If wdieri fairly stated to our “ high- 
born dames," or to women of any rank, it ought at once to con- 
strain them to “banish anscsthetic vapoui's from the lying-in 
room," by what logical plea could the^ be saved from banishment 
altogether? If because ®ther and chloroform are alleged to 
induce intoxication like to that of alcohol, women posses.sing 
common feeling and removed above the lowest orders of society, 
ought to shrink from availing “ themsjplves of the immunity of 
suttcring which anajsthctics hold out at such a price, at such a 
sacrifice of moral obligation," by wihat dispensation can they 
escape from this same moral obligation, in order to avoid the 
pain of those surgical operations which fall to the lot of their 
sex ? Moreover, as according to the homely proverb, “ What is 
sauce to the goose is sauce lo the gander," avc presume the mural 
obligation just indicated is binding on men as well as on women. 
Jf so, then, the moral code of l)rs. Ramsbotham and Meigs and 
of their co-opponents to amesthesia forbids the induction of 
insensibility to all persons in all circumstances. Are they pre- 
pared to he logical to the extent of this sweeping exclusion ? If 
not, we hold their argument to be utterly worthless. In a work 
bearing the notable title, “ The Human Body and its Connexions 
with Man," we remember to have seen an array of reasons why 
“ women are sometimes called angels;” perhaps I)rs.*Ramsbothum 
and Meigs regard them as such, and believe that the ethical 
principles which animate them (or, alas ! that we must say, 
which oxight to do so) ai’e of an order too exalted to be applicable to 
men, whose obtuser moral perceptions allow them lo indulge in the 
drunkenness of aneosthesia without losing their self-respect. We 
shall not venture to dispute the correctness of this very interest- 
ing view of the relative obligations of the two sexes ; but w'e fear 
that the “ angels ” will disclaim the transcendental morality ag* 
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oizb^d to th«ia, mdl -will df)grade themselves to the level of men, 
if, Vy so doing, they may esos^e the agonies which it calls upon 
them to endane. Xhe only other shadow of a reason we can 
thank of for urging women volnntarily to comply with the requi- 
sitions of a moral code which men are not expected to observe, 
and which only the diresktneoessity could force them to submit 
to, is contained in the novel doctrine already described, concern- 
ing the twofold nature of pain.’ We haVe demonstrated how 
wholly unphilosophicul and baseless that doctrine is ; therefore, 
if the argument that women cannot avail themselves of aneesthotics 
during labour without a sacrifice of moral obligation, be good for 
anything, its supporters must accept one or other of the two fol- 
lowing conolnsions : either the moral law forbids the use of 
aness^etics altogether as well by men as by women, or there 
are two moral laws on the same subject — one for men and another 
for women — each differing so essentially from the other as to 
ptesenbe two precisely opposite courses of conduct. 

Objection VIII. — If it be sinful to annul consciousness, “the 
proudest and choicest characteristic of humanity,” physicians 
have a great deal to answer for : every time they give narcotics 
they affect the consciousness, and, in a large proportion of caseSj 
they are guilty of suspending it altogether. How often are 
opium, morphia, conium,. hyoscyamus, and even Indian hemp 
administered in order to alleviato pain, and to drown it iii sleep ? 
Nay, the most earnest opponents of eether and chloroform we 
hove met with, make free use of these very drugs for the verj 
purpose of preventing pain, of annulling consciousness, of in- 
ducing sleep ! But they who argue against the use of aneesthetie 
vapours beeause they destroy consciousness, are not only confuted 
out of their own practice, they are confuted by Nature herself 
who has ordained that wo shall bo deprived of consciousness eacb 
night, and who, when the agonies of childbirth become so intense 
as to be no longer tolerable, sometimes induces that compilete 
state of bofh. unconsciousness and anessthesia called puerperal 
convulsions.* 

Objection IX.-— ’We shall not attempt to lessen the force of the 
religious objections to anecsthesia during childbirth by any grave 
arguments, with those who prefer the perpetuity of suffering 
(when tiot home by themselves) to any acknowledgment of falli- 
bility in &eif theological ci^eed. * With reference to this subjed 
we shall pt^onn only the function of the histcuian. Those phy- 
acians aw priests who, in order to rindioate the conristUncy and 
tmchangeriblenesa of the Ood whom they worship, feel called 
to oondemsi the myriads <rf ’vroihen now living, and those oi 

* Se® ” C^ktrefona ta Ckildbirth”— -p. 3S. 
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the countless generations who will snooesd them, to endnre in the 
aggregate a sum of agonies beyond the power of the human mind to 
conceive of, are guided by a wisdom which “ is not of this world,’* 
and which therefore wc shall neither venture to discuss, nor, at 
the risk of being charged with' impiety, attempt to understand. 
We may remark, however, in passing, that to our uninitiated and 
sublunary minds, there is something inexpressibly ludicrous in 
the consciousness of self-importance which inflates insignificant 
human creatures with the belief, that without their executive aid 
the ordinations of the Great Spirit will not be fulfilled. 

“ Along with many of my pirofessional brethren in Scotland, 
and perhaps elsewhere,” says Professor Simpson, “ I have, daring 
the last few months (1847) often heard patients and others 
strongly object to the superinduction of aneesthesia in labour, on 
the assumed ground that an immunity from pain during parturi- 
tion is contrary to religion and the express commands of Scrip- 
ture.” Not a few medical men refused to relieve the agonies of 
their patients, believing that to do so would he “ nnscriptural and 
irreligious.” Teachers in medical soh(»ols denounced ex cathedrd 
the imi)ious conduct of Professor Simpson " as an attempt to 
contravene the arrangements and decrees of Providmice, hence 
roprchcnsiblo and heretical in its character, and anxiously to be 
avoided and eschewed by all properly»principled students and 
practitioners.” The professor whs also “ favoured,” he tells us, 
“ with various earnest private communications to the same effect. ’ 
Women who were anticipating their time of “travail,” consulted 
their clergymen as to whether they might lot the cup of bitterness 
pass from them, or whether they must drink it to the dregs. Ac- 
cording to the sense of their advisers were the answers given to 
them. Some sufficiently hardened to dare to sin, and sufficiently 
tender to repent, first inhaled the tempting vapour, and obtained 
exemption from suffering ; but afterwards, tortured with remorse, 
besought their spiritual fathers for absolution.* A seotion of tho 
clergy was of coarse not wanting to vindicate the well-earned 
reputation of all priesthoods as the most powerful obstructives 
to human progress. One of their body declared chloroform to bo 


* That feac of eternal pnnishment o|^ted in England as well as in l^t- 
land, and that it still operates to eonstnain women to endure their snfferings, 
is manifest horn a pamphlet just published. The author says-— “ There is a 
point which I approaw witn revereQec and diffidence ; tut m it h<a to 
kTtowk^t^veoeniod main exeaUatt p«mm»/rem peaking tkU bleating, 1 do 
not justUied in evamng it. J mean the eonseientiou soropla that in ohUd- 
birth the jnbating of chloroform is a wicked ^tempt to e^ade a ptominsnl 
of the curse. This would be a natural and'reasonable thought in the un- 
converted Jew (!) ; but,” fito.— •"Chloroform and its Safte Admimstration,” by 
W. M. Coates, Surgeon to the S^bury Infirmary. London. 1858. 
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“ a decoy of Satan, appt^^ently offering itself to bless woman, but 
that in the end it will harden society, and rob God of the deep 
^earnest Cries which arise in the time of trouble for help.” But to 
the honour of the priesthood we must add that, “ some of the best 
theologians and moat esteemed clergymen of all churches, Pres- 
byterian, Independent,. Episcopalian, &c.,‘’ assured Professor 
Simpson of their approval of bis views and proceedings ; and that 
when Dr. Chalmers was consulted as to how the clerical oppo- 
nents of aneesthesia in childbirth should be dealt with in an 
article on .Etherization about to be written for the North British 
Review, he advised that such “ small theologians *’ should not be 
heeded. The opposition, however, of these “ small theologians,” 
both clerical and medical, was so formidable as to constrain Pro- 
fessor Simpson to consume twenty-four octavo pages of good 
paper and print, in attempting to silence them. His biblical learn- 
ing is quite astonishing ; he quotes Hebrew like a Babbi, and 
labours to show that etzehh, sorrow, does not really mean physi- 
cal and bodily pain, but toil, labour ; that therefore the words, 
“ In sorrow thou shalt bring forth children,” have hitherto been 
misinterpreted, and that the true meaning of the original would 
best be rendered by the words, “ In labour thou shalt bring forth 
children ” ! 

Though wholly ignorant of Hebrew, we confess to some dis- 
trust of this ingenious version.* It is an universally acknow- 
ledged truth that in every part of the world, and as for back into 
the past as any records tell of, women have brought forth children 
in aorrow.f We are confiimed in this opinion by the eminent 
Hebrew scholar Professor Noyes, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
who says, “I cannot agree with Professor Simpson that the 
Hebrew terms ‘ itztzahhon,’ * etzehh,' in Gen. iii. 16, refer 
merely or chiefly to the muscular exertion with which tlie child 
is expelled, without regard to the pain and trouble which 
attend it.” To those whose biblical studies compel them 
to disclaim belief in the verbal inspiration of the Penta- 
teuch, it seems more than probable that the author (or 


^ ' * la a new tianslotiou of the Book of Geneeis, by a Jew, Dr. Kalisch, who 
u di^tinguishadciilike fay hia scientific and pMlolt^cal knowledge, the poas^e 
in qaestum is rendered thus : — I'p the woman He said, 1 will indeed niulti^y 
thy and f}iy conception ; in / mim, shalt thoa bring forth children.” And 
in a note to this passage the Doctor, speaking of Eve, says—" She also suffers 
a threefold oturse : pat» in tramil’’ Sco. 

t " Although olmdbirth is in the East considerably easier than in more 
nonhem it is frequent^ most painfial, and not seldom fatid ; so that a 

heart-rending o^’of despair aild ai^^ish in Biblical language, compared 
with the cry « a woman in travaC” — Rittorical and CriHeaf Commeniarv 
cm iha OH TatiamtKt, with a New Trantlatioa. By M. M. Kalisch, I’hil. 
Doc., M.A, Genesis. 1868. 
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authors) of the Book of Genesis profoundly impressed 
with the mystery of suffering, especially manifest in childbirth, 
and that hence, in order to account«./or it, the touching and 
beautiful myth of Eve’s temptation and fall. We cannot but 
regret, therefore, that Professor Simpson should have attempted 
to divest this poetical narrative of one of its most essential ele- 
ments, in order that his ever-memorable application of anses- 
thesia to midwifery might find favour in the eyes of modern 
bibliolaters. We cordially concur in the opinion of Professor 
Noyes, " that the sause of science and benevolence in which,” as 
he says. Professor Simpson and Dr. Channing, to whom he 
writes, “ are engaged, is not likely to bo relieved by mere Hebrew 
philology from the opposition which is made to it. More gene- 
ral considerations must be relied on.”'*^ A large pi*oportion of 
discoveries pregnant with blessings to mankind, have bad, and 
we fear still will have, to run the gauntlet of priestly persecution 
and popular fanaticism. Happily truth can wait for her day of 
triumph. Professor Simpson Mmself gives some curious instances 
of theological opposition to innovation, which are now esta- 
blished practices. Dr. Rowley, condemning vaccination, said, 

“ small-pox is Heaven-ordained,” but spoke of cow-pox as “ a 
daring and profane violation of our holy religion.” “ The pro- 
jects of these vaccinators seem to bid dftfiance to Heaven itself, 
even to the will of God.” Winnowing machines were opposed 
by some of the more rigid sects of Dissenters on the ground that 
“ winds were raised by God alone, and it was irreligious in man 
to attempt to raise wind by eflorts of his own.” One Scotch 
clergyman at least actually excluded from the Communion 
table of the Lord's Supper those members of his flock who * 
thus irreverently used the * devil's wind.’ ” 

Useless, and worse than useless, as we think the practice of 
appealing to the Hebrew Scriptures for approval of scientific dis- 
coveries and their applications, we cannot resist the temptation 
to close this section of our article by the following very ingenious 
observations : — 

** Those who urge, on a kind of religious ground, that an artificial .or 
anaesthetic State of unconsciousness should not bo induced merely to 
save frail humanity from the miseries and torture^ bodily pain, 
forget that we have the greatest of all examples set before us tor fol- 
lowing out this very principle of pi9ctice. I allude to that lAost sin- 
gular description of the preliminaries and details of the first surgical 
operation ever performed on man, which is contained in Genesis ii. 21: 
— ‘ And the Lord caused a deep sleep-xto fall upon Adaip ; and he 
slept ; and he took one of his ribs, and closed Up the flesh instead 


* Channing “ On .Etherization in Childbirth,” p. 146. 
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thereof.’ In this remarkt^ble veree the whole process of a eorgical 
operation is briefly detailed. But the passage is principally striking, 
VkS affiiufling evidence of the /[Creator himself using means to save poor 
homan nature from the unnecessary endurance of physical psdn.”* 

Objection X. — The fatal power of ansesthetio vapours as illas*" 
trated by tlie numerous and well- authenticated cases of death 
£ram their inhalation, is of coarse the most formidable objection 
of all against their use. The appalling reality of this objection 
is confessed alike by the advocates and opponents of aneesthesia, 
and is felt too deeply by the public at large to«need any emphasis 
firom us. We have reason to hope that by obtaining more accurate 
knowledge than we now possess of the physiological action of 
anassthetic vaponrs, we shall be able to learn why in one case 
they have killed, and why in others they have not ; and, there- 
fore, how fatal consequences may be avoided. But until wo can 
do tliis, a dark cloud will hang over the whole subject of anees- 
thesia, and every thoughtful patient who is constrained to submit 
to the surgeon's knife, will have to choose between the torture 
which it inflicts, and a descent into “ the valley of thq shadow of 
death,” with the poseibiUty that he may be unable to return.f 
We have stated the alternative in the most terrifying shape which 
it can assume, because, considering only the number of deaths 
which have occurred, regardless of the circumstances attending 
them, it maybe fairly alleged that whenever* a person inhales 
ofalorofonn or any kindred vapour, until total aneesthesia is in- 
duced, he at least encoqnters a risk of death. But, viewing 
the subject in the light of experience only, let us see what that 
risk amounts to. 

* It is, we believe, impossible to obtain accurate statistical iu- 
formation of the average number of surgical operations performed 
each year in the United Kingdom. As yet no attempt has been 
mode, so far as we know, to snpply this great desideratum. At 
the present tinm, therefore, we can only offer a conjecture. There 
are in London fifteen hospitals where surgical operations are being 
firequently performed. Some of these are small ; we will, therefore, 
coi^ne our attention to the ten larg^t metropolitan hospitals. St. 
Bar^olomew’s is immensely large ; at the lesser Hosjutid of Uni- 
versity College 4440, and at Ghoting Cross Hospital J 600 opera- 
ikuts have b^ perfi»med under ohdorofonti during the last ten 
ye9f9> < St. George’s, though'*^laFger than University College, 
is pfSidiBifty of medinttk size, and may therefore be fitirly taken as 

• Sin^patm’s ** MciiBoirs,” U. p* 681. 

y We do not forget that the ennesthetic power of mesmerisia offers aoother 
te aoo r c e, but white the ohuices of dMth frooi antesthetic vepoars r^sia irtiat 
they now «re, smweons ore not tfKely to consent to use mesmmstn, which 
therefore is virtiunly exdhided from consideration. 
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representing the average number of operations which are performed 
in* each of the other nine. In this hospital 3000 operations are 
said to have been performed within the period mst mentioned. If 
wo multiply this number by *ten, which is the number of the 
principal hospitals in London, it appears that at least 30,000 
operations liave been performed in the metropolis during tlie ten 
years in which chloroform has been used. We are aware that 
according to the statistical* statements respecting the surgical 
operations performed in London, which have been published in 
the,“ Medical Times and Gazette " during the last four years, and 
which we have carefully examined, not more than 10,000 opera- 
tions have been performed inT.ondon during the last ten years. But 
those statements comprise only the “ principal operations,” and 
must exclude, as indeed wo know they do, and, as is proved by the 
data uhtainod from St. George’s, University College, and Charing 
Cross, an immense number of coses in which chloroform is given. 
Now if, without considering the upper classes, who do not resort 
to hospitals, we regard the hospitals of Tiondon as affording surgical 
aid to all who require it out of a population of, say 8,000,000 ; if 
we suppose tliat the rest of the population of the United Kingdom, 
and the population of France, Germany, and tho United States 
demand surgical aid in the same numerical proportion as the 
people in and around London seem to »lo ; and if we estimate 
the total population of these counmes at 120,000,000, wo arrive 
at the conclusion that during the last ten years the number of 
surgical operations which have been performed in the United 
Kingdom, the United States, France, and Germany, collectively 
is 1,200,000. Wo have confined ourselves to these countries 
because it is from them mainly, though not exclusively, that 
the reports of deaths from anmsthetic agents have been col- 
lected. Among the deaths ascribed to chloroform there are 
seven, the cause of which is , uncertain ; assuming four of 
these to he due to chloroform, the following is a statement of 
all the deaths which we have been able to^ leam of as having 
oeburred either in Europe or America from the inhalation of 
ansBsthetic vapours : — ^Deaths from chloroform, 68 ; from mther, 

2 ; from mixture' of chloroform and ®ther, 1 ; from mixture of • 
chloroform and alcohol, 1 ; from amylene, 2 ; total, ^4. 

The practic%of rendering patients insensible, before submitting 
them to operations, was so rapidly and generally adopted, after 
the possibility of it became known, that we are justified in 
assuming that, daring the ten years that ansssthetic vapours 
have been used to annul the pain of surj^eal operations, all or 
nearly all have been performed under their influence. If so, and 
if the induction of anffisthesia has caused ?4 deaths, then 1 case 
in 16,210 has proved fatal. 
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Of course, consideriijg the slight data from which this con-* 
elusion is deduced, it can only be accepted as a reasonable con- 
%jecture. In estimating the number of surgical operations, wc 
have excluded all those which ajjB performed in private practice ; 
all dental operations (although several deaths from chloroform 
have occurred during dental operaticftis) ; and all the cases, which 
have been very numerous, of operative midwifery, although two 
of the deaths included in tlic above statement have luippened to 
women during childbirth. It seems to ns, therefore, that the 
conjectural number we have stated is below, the truth; and that 
when we affirm that the chance of death from the induction of 
ana3btbesia by chloroform occurs once only in every 10,216 
times, wo are presenting a more unfavourable view of the actual 
practice of ancesthesia than would be obtained by means of 
careful statistical inquiry. ^ 

Suppose a formal statement were made to every person about 
to undergo a surgical operation, that if he chooses to be ren- 
dered insensible during the process, there are 10,000 chances in 
favour of his safety, and tiuit there is one against it^ how lUtony 
would elect to preserve their consciousness and bear the neces- 
sary torture, rather than run the amount of risk we have indi- 
cated as the condition of beedming wholly oblivious of suffering ? 
Indeed, we incline* to tltjnk that were the induction of ana5stlipsia 
in labour accompanied by a risk fully equal to this, a largo 
number of women whoso sufferings are, from various causes, 
more than ordinarily severe, would resolve to incur that risk. 
But, in fact, unlike surgical patients, they are not called upon 
to choose between any such painful alternatives. As we have 
already shown, the degree of aiia 3 sthesia necessary to prevent the 
sufferings of Childbirth is so much less deep than that which is 
necessary to prevent the agonies of surgical operations, as to 
exclude the risk of fatal consequences altogether. When tether 
and chloroform ^vere first employed in the practice of midwifery, 
they were administered with undue confidence in their safety, 
and to such an extent ns to induce needlessly deep states of 
aneestbesia ; they have been given to tens of thousands of women 
by medical men who in many instances were but slightly ac- 
quainted witJi the properties of the agents they were using, and 
were altogether inexperienced in their administration ; and yet 
not one woman has died in childbirth from the ejects of either 
chloroform or joether when administered by professional men. 

Two women have lost their lives from inhaling chloroform, 
but in neither case was a medical man present. The first case 
occurred in England, in 1866, and is thus recorded by Dr. 
Snow ; — ' 

‘‘The patient had inhaled chloroform in America in a previous 
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labour ; but her medical man, on the last occasion, who was her parti- 
culai* friend, forbade that agent, and said if she was determined to have 
it he would not attend her. She procured chloroform unknown to him, < 
and a number of scents to put on her handkerchief and hide the odour 
of it from him. He went to bed in the house, and was not called up 
till his patient had been dead about an hour. The monthly nur^e, 
who had procured the chloroform for the patient, said that she snored 
very loudly for an hour after she fell asleep. About five di'achms of 
chloroform were used from the bottle, and the handkerchief from which 
it was inhaled remained close to the patient’s face till she died. The 
death seemed to have* taken place very slowly, and the monthly nurse 
was extremfely stupid to allow the patient to die. It may also be re- 
marked, that the accident would not have taken place except for the 
medical man’s extreme aversion to the use of chloroform.” (p. 328.) 

The other fatal case occurred at Wemyss Bay, near Largs, in 
Ayrshire, on the 20th of September, 1858. Her usual medical 
attondant, Dr. Campbell, of l^args, who gave an account of the 
cas(' to Dr. Lee, says ; — 

ilrs. B. was a tall, thin person, who always during the married life 
was in delicate health. , . . She suffered from indigestion, and 
unable to take any considerable amount of exercise ; nor could she 
nurse any of her children. In July last she had a feverish attack, and 
a decided threatening of premature labour, . . . and from that time 
her pulse was unnaturally full and frequent. • 

During her first confinement, in 1850, manual interference 
being necessary, Dr. Campbell, caused her to inhale chloroform. 

“ Since that period she has been six times pregnant, and she bad 
chloroform at each of her confinements ; at least 1 am told so, for at 
two of these labours 1 did not arrive in time to witness delivery. It 
is not my practice to give chloroform in natural, easy labours ; . . but 

Mrs. having experienced the comfort of exemption from pain, 

and no unpleasant result from the use of it, insisted on having chloro- 
form, and her husband \vould give it. . • . On the occasion of her last 
and fatal labour, I understood I was to be called as usual ; but, for 
some reason not very satisfactorily explained, I was not sent for. . . 

On the morning of the 20th (of September) I had occasion to 'go to 
Wemyss Bay to visit a. patient, and I landed at the pier at ten minutes 

past eight, a.m:. I was met by a servant of Mrs, , who told me 

that she was alarmingly ill, and begged me to go to her|vithout delay. 

I went directly, and you may guess my horror when I found her 
stretched lifeless on the bed. 8h^ had been dead about minutes. I 
spent half an hour in fruitless attempts at reanimatiou. . . About 

twenty minutes to eight a.M. expulsive pains came oi)i, when she 
called for chloroform ; on giving it probably for the fourth time, she 
threw herself violently back, gave a gasp 'or two, a slight gurgle was 
heard in her throat, and respiration and the pulse instantly ceased. . . 
The quantiW af chloroform given in all probably did not exceed two 
drachms. The bottie from which it was taken could pot have held 
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utore than an additional half-ounce, and it was not full when Mr. — ~ 
(the husband of tiie patient) began to administer it. I applied for a 
examination, hut it was declined. The chloroform w'as 
given on a common muslin handkerchief.”* 

We have give® the foregoing circumstantial details of these 
two deplorable cases, in order that our readers may have the 
amplest possible means of assigning to them their due weight 
before they decide upon their verdict. In the first case, the patient 
was allowed to sleep herself to death, although by her snoring 
she gave a signal of danger during a whole hour — her medical man 
being fast asleep in another room meanwhile. In the second case, 
all the circumstances seemed to have conspired to cause death : 
the patient’s health had been bad for years; during the two 
months previous to her confinement “ her pulse was always un- 
naturally full and frequent her husband, having given chloroform 
to her in former confinements, felt, in all jirohahility, that over- 
oonfideneo which arises from empirical success, and neither fearing 
nor knowing the danger which attends the unskilful ndrainistrntion 
of chloroform, he was pot likely to provide against it; "the 
chloroform was given on a common mnshn handkerchief,” — a 
method the most inconvenient of all for regulating the amount of 
the vapour inhaled, and for securing its due admixture with air, 
and therefore the most ^dangerous of all in the hands of a non- 
professional man ; and lastly, no medical man was present, either 
to superintend the admiuisti'ation, or to adopt prompt measures to 
avert danger if it should appear. 

Objectors to anffisthesia during labour may and do remark that 
although these are the only two authenticated cases of death from 
chloroform in childbirth, there arc, in all probability, many others 
wliich are never published, or which are carefully hidden from the 
public eye. We have made diligent inquiry concerning alleged cases 
of this kind, and arc compelled to discredit altogether the asser- 
tion of their occurrence. Indeed, seemingly by a beneficent ordi- 
nation of Providence, ceitain gifted men, among whom, ns the most 
distinguished, we may name Professor Meigs, Dr. Bamshotham, 
and Dr. Kohert Lee, are kept ever on the watcli for the discover)’ 
of such cases; and seeing that the vindication of their ovm 
views is mad$ dependent on the success with which they explore 
every part of Europe and America, and collect every fact which 
can be made'* subservient to thtf condemnation of obstetric nna?s- 
thesia, we may rest assured that their eagle gaze, aided as it is by 
coroners and other like functionaries, will not fail to detect each 
fatal instance of death from chloi^oform wherever it may occur. 
We are therefore justified, we bejieve, in affirming, that the two 


* "Medkitl Times and Gazette,” November 6, ISoS. 
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deaths dndng childbirth which ore 'known to have been caused 
.by chloroform, are the only two which have oeourred. 

But while chloroform is responsible for only two deaths, it has/ 
in aU probability, saved several lives. Puerperal convulsions,” 
says Professor Simpson, “ constitute one of Uie most common 
and fatal complications of difficult labour.” According to statis- 
tical tables compiled from the observatigns of a large number of 
practitioners, by Dr. Churchill, it appears that 273 cases of con- 
vulsions occurred in 190,313 oases of labour, or 1 in about 693f, 
and that of those, attacked 2 out of every 9 die. This rate of 
mortality is much less than that which many have experienced. 
“Jacob states that in his time scarcely any survived. Dr. Parr, 
in his Medical Dictionary, that six or seven out of ten die. Dr. 
Hunter, that the greater proportion were lost."* Out of 105 
oases which have occurred to Dr. Kamsbotham, 21 wei'e fatal. 
Now, Dr. Simpson, as already stated, says, Chloroform seems 
generally capable of reducing and keeping in abeyance” this 
frightful malady. We have also shown that Dr. Channing, Dr. 
Churchill, and several other practitioiuys, give like evidence ; and 
we may add the testimony of Dr. Murphy, that chloroform not 
only arrests convulsions, but that, by annulling tho paroxysms of 
anguish, it prevents their occun'ence.f How many lives chlo- 
roform may thus have saved it is impos^ble to tell ; but that its 
beneficent influence has been exerted in this way there can be no 
doubt. 

There seems also to be strong evidence that it often averts death 
by preventing the constitutional shock which intense pain is apt to 
inflict, and which is not unfrequeutly fatal. “ Pain,” says Mr. 
'I’ravers, “ when amounting to a certain degree of intensity and dura- 
tion, is of itself destructive.’ This opinion, frequently emphasized 
by him, is insisted on by many other professional authorities.^ 
Prom data supplied by Dr. Collins, in his fleport of the Dublin 
•Lying-in Hospital, Professor Simpson has calculated that of the 
women whoso sufferings were terminated witliin two hours, 1 in 
320 died ; of those whose labours lasted from two to six houin, I 
in 146 died; of those whose labours lasted from seven to twelve 
hours, 1 in HO died ; of those whose labours lasted from twelve to 
thirty-six hours, 1 in 23 died ; and of those whose sufferings were 
prolonged beyond thirty-six hours, 1 in every 6 died. A new 
Beport of the same Hospital has yust been published It extends 
over seven years, ending with 1867, and comprises an experience 


• ** Churchfll's Theory and Praefree of Midwifery.*’— pp. 480, 481. 
f *'CUoTof<nm in Childbirth.*’*^. 86. 

^ See “ 'leavers on Constitutional Irritatioii,” and other works quoted in 
“ Simpson’s Memoirs.” Vol. ii. p. 535. 
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of 13,748 deliveries. Recording to this Report, the rates of 
mortality are as follows Of the women delivered within six 
'iiours fi’om the beginning of labour, 1 in 178 died; of those 
whose labours lasted from seven to tw’elve hours, 1 in 144 died ; 
of those whose labours lasted from thirteen to twenty- four hours, 

1 in ISl died ; while of all those whose labours wore prolonged 
beyond twenty-four hours, hut with wliich there-was no interference, 

2 out of 41 died. The evidence condensed by a w'riter in the 
“ Medical Times and Gazette” from the extensive tables contained 
in the second of these two Repoiis, differs somewhat in form, and 
still more so in substance, from that of the first; but that the in- 
crease ill the rate of mortality is in proportion to the duration 
of suffering, is established with equal conclusiveuess by both."** 
We freely admit that the e\istence of a relation between the rate 
of mortality ond tlip length of suffering is no demonstration that 
that relation is a causal one ; and we know that several causes ma\ 
contribute to establish it. Of these, however, we belio\ e tliat con 
tmuouspain is the chief. If this bo so, chloroform doubtless often 
saves life by merely aunihiiating pain. But the most striking facts 
illustrative of the fatal effects of pain are obtained by observing the 
per-centago of deaths which follow surgical operations without and 
with the use of chloroform. Before chloroform was employed, the 
mortality from araputatiyiis of the thigh, leg, and arm in British 
Hospitals, averaged a9per cent. ; whereas out of 802 oases collected 
by Brofesaor Simpson, in which anesthesia was induced, .only 7 1 
died, or 23 per cent. Agmn : in cases of amputation of the thigh 
(one of the most fatal operations commonly performed), the 
average moi'tality in the same hospitals was 38 per cent. ; but out 
of 145 cases collected by I’nifessor Simpson, in which anaesthesia 
was induced, only 87 died, or 25 per cent. l)r. James Arnott, 
who advocates the induction of ansesthesiu by freezing the part 
to be operated on, has striven to demonstrate the injurious effects 
of chloroform by the publication of a statistical table seemingly 
invalidating the evidence presented by Professor Bimpson. He 
has also endeavoured to pxove that chloroform so depresses the 
vital powers of patients as to prevent many fi'om recovering, who 
would otherwise do so, from tlie effects of surgical ojierations 
We have rta.1 the whole discussion which the statement of his 
views has elicited* and are satisfied that experience does not sub- 
stanlaate them, Hr, Fenwick, in a series of papers on the results 


• the seren yeare to wbioli the last Report refers, cMorofonn was not 

asuaUjr ^vent iob^diaary laboars ; hut it was employed ia neariy all cases to 
aimul the pi^il^bstetric eperatioaa, or Of numnal interference, and without a 
sia^eaecil^^sr^hatable to its use. Jt would be mtereatiii« to learn wbet^ 
its hdmUdsniAdloiiii^ di^mU et^ baa qMe^ conduced to the mssaaed mortality 
olssefrahle tinoogbosi the last period. 




tiT oterfttionB pmrfymM in 4^# jlSffe^ro#aifee Inpfejpe^^, pit>ves oon- 
ctnsWj thftti the mHie^^inate vr»y Atwott’s tahlfis 

ttfe eomipiled i^dei« wem vtiltifstfes ne the eltec^ of 

<«toin>fi»u on the palUout^ ^ho nnsiro tit^nnittedla 

^Uirgica4 ’o|)8rai»me tnder inSnendd'^ TScohs the t<y|lon <>i^ 
Jfow6«eaolixflinihiy,«xten(l*tt^ over the period from jlt^to 1858, 
Dr. Fehtvlok sdiowa that if the ampuiali^s on'aOoomit; of aori 
tlou*i|^re separated from those on wonnt of diseai^, andM Hke be 
compared vrith hke, the results are as tbflows Before the intro- 
duction of chloroform there were 144 patholo^oa! amputations, 
with a mortality of 19 per cent., while during its uso'ttiere have 
been 61 similar amputations with a mortality of l8 per ceht.; and 
while of 8 1 traumatio operations without oblorc^forra, 83 per cent, 
wore fatal; only 31 per cent, were fatal when it was employod. 
In certain operations, forming a small proportion of the #hole, the 
results were less favourable ; but summing up all the frets, Br. 
Feuwi<‘k demonstrates the truth of the conclusion, that the proctice 
of ana>sthosia lessens considerably the immediate mortality from 
surgical operations, and as a general* rule, liable to exOeptioas,’ 
instead of retarding, hastens the convalescence of the panent. 
The expeiience Ojf the Salisbury Infirmary is to the same effect : 

“ Wliercas we lost,” says Mr. Coates, “ in the si:^ years previous to 
the use of chloroform 22 58 per cent,, wtf'had a mortality* of fi’26fi 
per cent, daring the siv years following its introduction. The still 
more lavourable results since December, 1855, when the tables from 


which the above figures are drawn were made up, reduces the morta- 
lity of the whole period after the introduction of chloroform to G‘41 
))er oeut. as against 22*58 per cent, before its use.” 


The number of operations daring ansesthesja here given is un- 
doubtedly small as a basis for a large generalization ; but we are 
assured, by abundant surgical testimony, that though a more ex- 
tensive statistical inqniry might modify, it would also strengthen 
Bie conclusion to which the above figures lead us. Moreover, chlo- 
roform often saves life in other ways. In the valuable pamphlet 
jnst referred to, Mr. Coateasays — 3 twice had the misery of watch- 
ing persons dying from afrangulated hernia, beoause they dreaded 
the pain of the opefatioti and he gives three instances from his 
own practice in winch the formidable operatibn necessary to save 
life in tliesi cases was rendered ^eedless by the relating power 
of chloroform. The same testimony to its wondearful^ejBficacy in 
averting operations in similar cas»s, lepeate^y appeal in the 
fredidai journals. , ' ,, fr* ’ 

Beviewing Ute evidence now prtf^nted , in proof fhat the 
mortality of women in ehihihiEth fr'in pioportiim to the dnuration 
of sufferings ; that by dnniKilatiiig'p^diH death mhy often wl 
averted ; that oldoroforta has the powst of subdUit^ puerpbral 
[Vol LXXI. No. CXXXIX.]-^Nirw Swims, Vol. XV, No. I. I* 
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convulsions, and sometimes of preveutiuj^ their occurrence ; and 
that it saves life by rendering certain operations needless— we are, 
Ve believe, fully ju&titied,in affirming that even now the iramber 
of patients who are lost is less than that of those who are saved 
by tho pr^tioe of antesthesia.* 




Art. V. — Spiritual Destitution in England. 

lieport from the Select Oommiltee of the House of Lords 
appointed to inquire into the Deficiency of Means of 
Spiritual Instruction and Places of Divine Worship in 
the Metropolis, and in other Populous Districts in England 
and Wales, especially in the Mining and Manufacturing 
Districts ; and to consider the Jittest means of meeting the 
difiadties of the Case; and to Report, d'c. dtc. 1858, 

f 

T here ha^ been much said of late coneornlng spiritual desti- 
tution, without, Ave Year, deKning very intelligibly wliat spiri- 
tual destitution is. It may consist in an absence of spiritual 
supplies ; it may consist in an inability to accept and use them. 
Yrf it will make all tho diflbrence in tho Avorld us to the proper 
I’emedy for this disease, whether it ho an mcapaeity or a poverty, 
an atrophy of the soul or a fainim*. 'Fliat miglit be called a state 
of spiritual destitution with whicli tlie Alplia and Omega re- 
proaches the Church of tho I^aodhx'iins : — "‘Thou sayest, I am 
rich, and incroasi^d with goods, and have need of nothing ; and 
knowest not that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, 
and blinds and naked.’' — lUev. hi. 17.) In a different sense Milton 
eomplained of the spiritual destitution of ihs day : The hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed." With some, spiritual destitution 
will mean the absence of ordinances, of churches and ministers : 
with others, a too satisfied use of outward forms, and a defect in 
dactxinai leaching- The word spiritual, uncertain in its own 


* We sefi we believe the tijao will come when ilie mode of 

actiofn of ni^tesliietio agents will be perfectly understood, aud when the knowledge 
obtained cotuceming them will so direct their administration as to aveH 
altogether tbojse fatal effects which too often hitherto have resulted from their 
use. We shall endeavour, before long, to justify this belief by an article on the 
Physiology of Anissthesia^ in whidi we hope to point out how anassthetic 
vapours act, how they kill> and how they may be safely used. 
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meaning, carries ambiguity into any pknise ia which it is com* 
bined ; it may mean no more than ecclesiastical, it may mean as 
mueh as conscious union with the Deiiy. ^ 

Tt will, however, be sufficient lor otir present purpose to fol- 
low the meaning affixed to the expressiorf in the Report of 
the Lords' Committee above designated, acecording %o which it 
signifies absoiico of tlio means of religious instruction and im- 
provement. '!\nd wo shall hope, without affecting to bo very 
critical, to make some pnmtical suggestions in the course of what 
wo shall say. • 

Tlio Committee, of which the Report stands at the head of this 
article, was moved for by the Bishop of Kxeter, on the Hiird 
of April of last year, in a spoecli which carried with him 
not only his audience, sutricicrilly prepared for it, but also the 
public at large. Neither the evidence, nor tho Report founded 
thereupon, responded to tins not<3 of preparation* The witnesses 
oxatnined wore exclusively elorgynien of tho Church of Lnghind, 
or others especially oujiaged in the working of its machinery. 
TJiey do not appear to bnve been persons of narrow or illiberal 
views, and were impressed with the solemnity of the subject before 
them ; they felt that the spectacle of multitudes perishing in 
every physical and moral sense of tho word, must throw into 
th(' background all raerely dogmatic fiuestions. The evidence, 
moreover, showed that in ])ractiee, when dealing with the more 
unJiappy and degraded potions of our iiopulation, Churchmen 
and Nonconformists d() not thwftrt each other; they have some- 
lliiiig more imminent to think of. But, that being so, it was tlu' 
le^s excusable for the fiOrdV Committee to continc themselves 
to summoning witnesses from one religious section of the com- 
munity, when seeking for information upon a question of vital 
inh'rest to all. They have thus detracted immensely from the 
weight of their recommendations. T'he inquiry cannot be said 
to have embraced tho whole (piestion of spiritual destitution ; 
but only that question as it appeared in the eyesS of Churchmen ; 
nor in the remotest degree any comprehensive pbui for it^ 
remedy, only so much of a plan as might be consistent with 
Ohurcb extension. Some recommendations of the Report and 
some portions of the evidence, regarding the mode of Church 
extension are not by any means without value ; although wo 
shall presently point out, how ovon that part of the question 
requires to be opened in a way which the members of the com- 
mittee and their witnesses do not seem to have drea^eclfol 

There is, of course, traceable tbr^mghout* the evidence given, 
arnd still more in the questions put by the memibera of the com- 
mittee, the usual under current of controversy, the usual sub- 
acute polemical tone which characterizes the praceedinga of Par- 

L a 
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liamentory oommittees. rBut the polemics which the committee 
or its mo^ influential members carry on^ is not only with each 
^6r, as is common in all jsuch arenas ; tWe are views outside of 
the foom, already expressed, or already acted on, to which the 
committee find themselves in opposition. We refer in the first 
place to sdlne conclusions drawn by Mr. Horace Mann in his most 
impartial summary respecting the extent and the causes of the 
absence of the people from public worship. The committee would 
have it inferred that the misery and degradation of great masses 
of the people, in portions of the metropohs, im Newcastle, Lxvei'- 
pool, and other large towns, arises from the paucity of churches, 
from the deficiency of church means. The inferences to be 
drawn from Mr. Mann’s (statistics are very different ; and they 
are drawn not only from the statistics of the Church, but of all 
religious denominations. And we must say again, that if it might 
he fidr and right for bishops and persons strongly attached to the 
Church of England to consider the case both of religious demand 
and supply relatively to the means of the National Establishment 
exclusively, the House of Lords generally ought to have taken a 
larger view, should have looked upon it as their duty to inquire into 
the religious statistics in large places of other besides the Anglican 
communion, to obtfun information from leading persons in other 
denominations, and should have given further instructions to their 
committee to ^at effect. Tho first part of the subject, then, tu 
which we shall direct attention is to a compmdson of certain con- 
clusions at which the committee arrive, with those of Mr. H. 
Mann, and we shall have to point out how very defective the 
Lords' Beport is in comparison of Mr. Mann’s compreheii' 
sive and lucid statement concerning the extent and nature of 
the disease which it is sought to remedy. We shall then ofl'er 
a few remarks upon some detoils of the working of the Eccle* 
siastiefd Commission, to whose funds the committee look to 
supply & remedy, in part at least, for the spiritual deficiencies 
cottplnined of. We must here, in great degreei take the side of 
the committee ; but must venture to moke suggestions beyond 
any recommendations which they have made. 

First, then, the pivot of the whole questiDn is, whether the 
large numbers of our population who atti^d ixo place of worship, 
abseni' ^estoselves from want of opportunity, or flnm want of 
inelinotibn. It must not be sup{>osed that we ourselves confound 
an attendance at puhlio^worsMp with rel'i^ton itself or presume it 
to he, ih^idividual ceases, a necessary evidence of spiadtual life. 
But public worship of has always, not only among 

modem nations^ but ip sUAc^laed and even eemiroivilized CQpi|t . 
munities, exhibited it^ jui a phase of the potkmal life. It ha».' 
never died awpy, evta undSf tw ipors mystro and individualizing ' 
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forms of Ghristiamif. Attd if the hahit of it should drop off 
from any people, the phenomenon would be so strange ns to 
demand the greatest a^ntion, not only of ministers of rehgionf 
but of statesmen. Some deep moral change must be imminent 
or in c^eration either as cause or as effect. • 

J t appears from Mr. Horace Mann’s statistics that there were 
absent from the availhble means of reHgioasworship on the Census 
Bnnday, 5,1^88,291 persons able to have attended once at least, 
but who neglected to do so. The proportion of persons ahle to 
attend one cmd the $ame service on Sundays, that is, not rea- 
sonably prevented by age, sickness, and necessary avocations, is 
estiraated at 68 per cent, of the entire population ; and the pro- 
portion able, without physical hindrance^ to attend $ome one reli- 
gious service, is taken at 70 per cent, of the population. If 
70 per cent, had attended, their number would have been 
12,549,326, but there was only an aggregate of attendance, at 
the three services in all places of worship, amounting tp 
7,201,032. Some of these were, no doubt, attendances by 
the same persons on more than one service; on the other 
hand, some who were absent on that day might at other times 
attend. But were there means of more persons attending 
then * The .total number of sittings within reach, when the 
churches and chapels were ojUn, was 2(^220,797. “ So that it 

is tolerably certain that the 5,238,294 who every Sunday neglect 
religidus ordinances, do so of their own free choice, and arC not 
compelled to he absent on account of a deficiency of sittings.” 
(Abr. Beport, p. 89.) It is still more worthy of remeurk^ that out of 
the total of 10,212,503 sittings in all places of worship^ 4,894,595 
are described as free , and the fact of the other sittings being 
actually paid for, indicates that they are principally the firee sit- 
tings which are unoccupied. 

“ If, therefore, wo were to measure the required additional supply of 
accommodation by the extent of the present demand for it, the use 
now made our existing provision, as revealed by these few state- * 
ments of attendance, would appear to indicate that veiy little more is 
wanted. The considerable number of available sittings which are 
every Sunday totally unoccupied might he adduced as proofs so mani- 
fest of unconcern for spiritusd matters on the part^pf a great portion 
of the people that, until they are impressed with more solicitude for 
their religious culture, it is useless tn erect more churches.*'-— ^.^90). 

The causes of the neglect of religious oppottuuities were^dassir 
fied by 'Mr», Manu under the heads of Social Distauhtions,” 
“Supposed 'Want of sympa^y fmr tbS'|K>Qr on Ihs purt of the 
utsiaWvt of. *ehU]mheB,” Misoouoepiioii ^ of of 

mimstezs^” ''*Bovetty,” and the consequmit d4gra^dion<^0f'the^ 
keepor at home. But he resmes to the " alanxibttg 
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noU'-Mbtendftnts upoil toe^ns of religious -worship and inslractiou 
steady proTided»” as “ tlie most impoitaat fact -which the ioves- 
has brought to light ” (p. OH). In the Eeport on the other 
hsKld, agreed to by tbeBi^op of Kxeter’s Committee, the attention 
is fixed on the supply of church aeoommodation. Upon Mr, Mann's 
esfenate that 68 per cent, of the population mAght attend at each 
occasion of public worship, if they were so disposed, it is argued 
that a provision of sittings, which in each parish or neighbourhood 
shall raise tliat provision to the doe proportion, is the one thing 
needful to provide for the spiritual destitution' of England. It is 
assinned, naturally enough, considering the influence under which 
the committee was appointed, that the extra provision of sittings in 
places of publifi worship ought to be provided by the Church of 
^gland. Leaving out of sight in their Report, as much as poa- 
aible, almost entirely, the fact of the indisposition of the people 
to avail themsel'ves of the places of worship already provided for 
them, the Lards’ Committee think that the remedy for spiritual 
destitution is tb increase tlie extent of church ooconunodation until 
it has reached such an amount as will accommodate everywhere 58 
per cent, of the population. There is a haziness and feebleness about 
these recommendatious which contrast very unfavourably with the 
simplicity, straightforwardness, and thoroughness of Mr. H. 
Mann’s Report. “ There are 5,000,^00 and more of people.” says 
Mr. Mann, “ who might go to church or chapel and don't go. 
What will you do with them?” ‘ Build more uJmrches,’ says the 
Lords’ Oommilitee. “But they -will not go to them," repeats 
Mr. Maun ; ' and they do not go to them,’ confesses the Rev. 
Mr. Stooka,” ‘ Build more ch-urches,' continues the Lords’ Oom- 
mittee. 

A certain civilizing effect, no doubt, attends the buildhag of 
churches, and as a mere assistance to specul^on, builders who 
cover new ground with house property, are anxious to have a 
church raised in the new neighbourhood. But the question 
•at present before us is as to the value and effect of j^anting 
chr^ohes in demoralized and pauperized districts for the purpose 

reeiaiming Bie inhabitants. A certain number of attendante 
wilh no- doubt, be obtained ; a certain effect produced, for the 
ehninh implies a minister, and he cannot in the ■week*days 
be wlmRy inoperative. Evidence, however, has now accnmulated 
sufficient to convince the mo^ reactant, of the comparative 
inutility ei plaoii^ ohnrehes in tlte midst of a population which 
has been unaoem^i^ed to puhUo WQff8hi{h What is wanted are 
mm}. A chusdh is vodoable tmoaiase ht bria^ with it one or more 
men; aadH ai^ienm- gmmrahy that a church is more valuable 
tlmn » chapel, tm tuadi^ to podnoe a eivilizing effect upon the 
population, for this very reason, because the minister of the 
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(lissepiiiig <;hapel is often occupied ijp other pureuite on tlie 
work days, the minister of the Church is engaged among the 
people on the week days likewise. 

The Eev, T, F. Stocks is honorar;;? secretary of the London 
Diocesan Church Building Society. He took a properly extended 
view of the duties of the committee. He says {Minutes of Evi- 
dence, p. 57 ): — , 

“ I suppose it falls within the scope of this committee to advert to 
the very emous political and social mischiefs that result from the 
present state of the^east of London. I am sure that there are large 
masses of population congregated in the east of London, whose whole 
moral, social, and political state is becoming, year after year, in a more 
unsatisfactory condition and more formidable.” 

This extremely unsatisfactory condition is due to the entire 
severance of the operative class, in. those localities, from the 
classes above them. There are no gradations, no nicely-shaded 
social relations and interwoven charities of life. 

“The landholders and the employers of labour are not resident 
among the people. Directly a man becomes at all independent, or makes 
a competency, be moves off to some suburban residence, or to the 
west of London, and the consequence is, that the workmen are left 
without tlic controlling influence of their employers or the land- 
holders Therefore, J do look with c.Kceedmg dread to 

any political questions arising, where there shall be a marked dif- 
ference of opinion, and an apparent difference of interest between the 
different classes of society ; and I think that unless measures arc taken 
in some way to break up those vast masses in the east of London, it 
will be found a very formidable political evil, before many years have 
passed, in case of any question arising that will stir popular feeling. 

The old associations which have so much w'eight with the 

English character are almost entirely wanting now, from the way in 
which those people are congregated together, all of one class. There 
are miles upon miles of poor houses, without resident gentry, almost 
without daymen, and without any sufficient means of education.” 

—{im.). 

The considerations pointed at in the above passages are wholly 
left out of view in their lordships’ 'return^. So we mast say, 
that the same witness takes, as well as others, a liberal and really 
comprehensive view of what a clergyman should do when brought 
into immediate contact with persons who would be generHly 
called without religion, both in fhe intellectual and moral sense. 
Thus, Mr. Stocks says, in answer to the question (6S1), 
you think. infidelity has much weight ? ” 

“Yes ; but in saying this, 1 should like to be Understood. I think 
'thm« is a good deed of fioatii^ doubtful sceptioiam, chiefly from the 
poor people not having been better taught. 1 do not think, generaHy 
speaking, there is an;^hing like systematic infidelity. 1 very rar^ 
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have found an instance where men, who are often called infidels, would 
not be glad of a visit from a clergyman to talk with him in a friendly 
planner. More than once I have been sent for by those so-called 
infidels when they have hecin on a sick bed.”j 

Jjikewise the Rev. T. J. liowsell, in answer to a question 
(1147), “ Is there much infidelity in your parish?’" replies in a 
spirit which shows liiin to be capable of appreciating difficulties 
and excusing deficiencies, though they may appear to him very 
grievous - 

“ No ; I do not think so, if you mean a per&on tvho docs not believ e 
in a God ; but it is a very undefined term ; but if you mean that he 
does not believe in our blessed Saviour, I think it is very likely ; but 
they certainly have a very vague and awkward way of expressing 
it. 1 never found that a man on a sick bed had not very distinct 
feelings, though he had a vague and awkward way of expressing 
them. 1 have met with many poor fellows who did not know the 
Lord’s Prayer, and who had led a very sad life ; but it is clear that 
our blessed Saviour had dealt with them, though I had not. There 
were feelings, and hopes, and thoughts in them which were very 
sacred.” 

Then we find him regretting the currency of obscono pul)lica- 
tions among Ijis people, and ho describes his endeavours to shame 
them out of reading theip, and to substitute a better literature for 
them — lecturing in his school church upon Shakspeore and 
Walter Scott, and oirculuting cheap editions of good authors. 

We should have anticipated this to bo a part of their subject 
to which the ] jords would have directed their special attention, 
and which would have received some special notice in their Repoid. 
One incumbent, in the heart of Ijondon, speaks of certain 
localities in his parish being the centre for the sale both of 
profane and obscene publications. Their lordships make no 
allusion to his peculiar case. Now, both tbo infidelity and 
the immorality appear to be open to aggression ; but the aggres- 
sion must bo by men, and not by brick and mortar. TBe Rev. 
W. Cadman, rector of St. George’s, Southwark, states that he 
has preached to the people in his parish in the open air ; having 
attendances of from 100 to 2000. The audience, on such occa- 
sions, has been so peaceable and respectful, that when an 
attempt has been made to disturb the preachers, it has been put 
down by the people themselves.*' Mr.. Cadman and his friends 
have perfect confidence in their cause and their own powers. 
They have sometimes addressed the people at the Obelisk as late 
as ten o’clock at night ; they always put on their gowns andi 
bands, — a iffdceedii^ oertaimy.inihe more palmy days 

of orthodoxy and T^yi-wn, trhen was B^ent, would have 

insured their be^xg^ pcRed ; -tfeh result it has been, that it would 
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go through the crowd that the pardon was coming, and the 
orator lor the time being wouW nkake an e^touse for going away 
{Evidence, p. 150), The Rev. J. F. Lingham, rector of Lam* 
both, who has likewise had recourse ^;o open-air preaching, us 
well as his curates^ gives evidence to the earner eflfect ; they have 
never met but with "one momentary interruption, and that mode 
of addressing the people has tended in a great measure fo re- 
move that feeling of distrust on the part of the people towards 
the clergy which has been such a lundranoe to their spiritual 
work.” — (Ihid, p. 476.) 

The Lords, however, cau think of no remedies for the spiri- 
tual wants and difficulties of the people but building of churches. 
They have a cold satisfaction in referring to those expedients 
which have been adopted by clergymen in different parts of Lon- 
don, ' such as Mr. Rowsell's school church ; the erection of n 
temporary church ; the division and multiplication of services ; 
hut not a 'word of street-preaching. Also, they cannot overlook 
the various societies, whoso praiseworthy exertions have been 
alluded to in the evidence/* • 

Some of the members of the right reverend committee have 
evidently a vague terror of the monster, Infidelity ; but they 
are indisposed to examine him closely, or to rouse him in his lair. 
Perhaps it would be too dangerous to^ bring him out in all his 
deformity ; or, perhaps, it might not be really agreeable to dis- 
cover that, after all, he had no tail. Why did they not pursue 
the investigation as indicated by Mr. Mann, taking the facta 
boldly as they arc? The working classei^ many of them intelli- 
gent, quick, irritable ; many of them poor, depressed, licentious, 
are absent from the ordinances of religion, not because they arc 
unprovided with them, but because they decline to use them. 
When churches are raised in neiglibourhoods occupied by the 
higher and middle classes, they soon fill. Public 'worship is 
become with such persons a propriety of life, and when it has no 
deeper fotorce, it is a sentiment, an efflorescence of civilization. 
The other classes, though brought up in the schools of tlie various 
religious bodies, become soon after their contact with the realities 
of the world thoroughly estranged from our religious institu- 
tions in their present aspect.’* Is such the fact, or is it not? 
That is what it most behoved the bishops to ascertain. Un- 
doubtedly the people in neighboilrhoods where ohurchee are worst 
attended will, for the most part, receive willingly the visits of the 
missionary or the clefirgymap- They are not indisposed to look 
upon the latter as a friend, when he is out of his church. In many 
oftSGs they do not liJke him the lees heoense iie is ft gentleman , 
he is no longer the representative of the- three. oreeds and the 
Thirty-nine Artiolea. Mr. Mann ihm says, prqhing.into the mat- 
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ter, Probably the previjtlence of infidelity has been exaggerated, 
if the word be taken in its popular meaning, as implying some 
^degree of intellectual efibrt and decision/' But he goes on to 
specdc of secularism/* a word which we think does iiot occur in 
the '^Beport on Eyidence before the Lords' Committee.” 

When persons well acquainted with Liverpool, Newcastle, and 
London were before the Committee to give evidence on Spiritual 
Destitution we should have expected this word would have 
emerged, and the nature of the thing have been inquired into. 
It is thus described by Mr. Mann, and it would he very well if 
those who are in spiritual high places would take cognizance of 
the facts indicated. 

“There is a sect originated recently, adherents to a system called 
‘Secularism;’ the principal tenet being that, as the fact of a future 
life is (in their view) at all events susceptible of some degree of doubt, 
while the fact and the necessities of a present life are matters of 
direct sensation, it is therefore prudent to attend exclusively to the 
concerns of that existence which is certain and immediate, not 
wasting energies required for present duties by a preparation for 
remote, and merely possible contingencies. This is the creed which 
probably with most exactness indicates the faith which, virtually 
though not pi’ofessedly, is entertained by the masses of our working 
population ; by the skilled and unskilled labourer alike — by hosts of 
minor shopkeepers and Sunday traders — and by miserable denizens 
of courts and crowded alleys. They are unconscious Secularists — 
engrossed by the demands, the trials, or the pleasures of the passing 
hour, and ignorant or careless of a future .” — Meligions Worship in 
Enghmd and Wales, Abm Rep. p, 03. 

But is the above a fair statement of the reality ? We ima- 
gine the individuals of the committee can have no doubt about 
it. ' We suppose as individuals they have all practical logic 
enough to know, suhlata causa tollUur effect us ; and if seen*- 
larism has emptied the churches, their method, as the spiritual 
friends and pastors of the people, was to go to the root of 
secularism ; to ascertain its real doctrines or quasi doctrines ; to 
review the localities and conditions under which it fiourisfaes ; to 
investigate the intellectual and social causes of it— -concede to it 
the aolmowledgraent of so much truth as it involves-*-ajad then 
seek to eradicate its residue of error. No doubt, if such a course 
had been pursued, many ihingsr shocking to preconceptions and 
to amiable feelings, must have been listened to,— must have been 
published. And they must be known sooner or later* It is not 
merely that to persons in an abject ^social and moral condition, 
pubiio worship^ moral exhortatioa/ and dineidation of refigiout 
truths^ ore things above them. The matter which is 

beard at church and obopeLis not which corresponds to the 
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waHits of their nature os it ie. PootninoH, as generally 
preached, do not aolve their diffieultieR, nor agree with ^eir own 
experienoe ; are not con'hrmed by>their obsenra^ion of the oooxec* 
of the world in which they live. It is now well acknowledged 
by those who have studied the distribution of .religions ethnolo- 
gioally, bow very muoh the development of speciho forms of 
religion must have depended ap<m the conditions in which 
diifarent races and tribes of men have from time to time found 
themselves. Christianity itself has been deeply modified by the 
eiroumstances of human life i^ the East and West, the North 
and South, on the plains and in the mountains, in the sparsely 
inhabited country or in the crowded city. And we must expect 
when congregated thousaiuls, though living not far apart in local 
separation from other dcuixens in some huge metropolis, are 
nevertheless as utterly separated from them in ipondition — in 
everything which forms the mau' — in air, water, food, clothing, 
experience, knowledge, as is the Negro from the European, 
their religious conceptions will be propoitionately distinguished. 
What inferences concerning tlio c<iur8e of the world and the 
character of the Supreme Being can we expect to bo formed by 
the squalid inhabitant of Whitecliapel or of Spitalfields ? To 
him the inexorable Deity manifests himself in the collector of 
the weekly rent, and his gentler providence dwells in tlm pawn- 
broker’s shop. Are not such unhappy ones infinitely less pre- 
pared for any preaching of Ohribtianiiy than the heathens whom 
Paul addressed at Lystra or at Athens ? He could speak to them 
of their being of one blood with the rest of mankind and of a 
oommon father of all men, who had not left himself without 
witness of his benevolence, “sending them rain and fruitful 
seasons, filling their hearts with food and gladness.” What 
witness of a benevolent purpose can the city missionary declare 
in the midst of hunger, ^tchwator, and gin ? 

It requires a very calm philosophy, or a veiy far-seeing faitli, 
to enable any observer to embrace such unhappy destinies in a 
benevolent design. We oamiot expect the su^rers themselves, 
especially when in a mass, to do so. When the Evangelical 
preacher would address them, we may wdl suppose tiiem leaving 
his church doors with some such words as these You would 
have us believe of. One who came to redeem us from sin and 
death — what evidence or token h%ve we, that it is the will of tiie 
Father we should he mercifully or justly dealt with ? Whether, 
indeed, this condition that we are in, be what yon call a state of 
sin, we know not. We know that it is a state of misery. Whe- 
ther there be any other life and death we know not;- we do khnw 
this to be a living deatii. Jte to yonr book evidosajes, and* the 
relations of events said to have taken place more than 1800 year# 
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ago, we, having little learning, can be no judges whether those 
things resdly happened, nor whether your interpretation of their 
“meaning is the true one^^Such difficulties as these cannot be 
dealt with to any eifectual piirpose in the pulpit. They must be 
dealt witli nian to*man ; tenderly treated, whatever is to be the 
issue of them, not as if they were sinful, or to be put down with an 
nnathema, or to be superciliously prayed for, as suggostious of 
the Evil One, and the fruit of a stony heart. There are not want- 
ing indications of many of those clergymen and missionary agents 
who come into relation with the; unchristianized masses being 
capable of appreciating fairly the thoughts and feelings which 
are seething in the midst of them. If such ministers were more 
at hberty in respect of dogmatic bondage, they would be able to 
do far more good. And we come round at all events again to 
this : to the Necessity of providing men, fit men, for this work. 

That persons may be found who have both heads and hearts to 
deal with the difficulties and distresses of infidelity, seonlarism, 
or whatever else it may he called, we are forcibly reminded by 
receiving, as we write, a volume of lectures and addresses by the 
lamented Mr. Robertson, of Brighton, and we cannot forbear 
making an extract from his “ Address delivered to the Members 
of the Working Man’s Institute, at the Town Hall, Brighton, 
on Thiyrsday, Apnl 18, J860, on the question of the Introduc- 
tion of Sceptical Publications into their Library." 

“ There is an infidelity,” he said, “ with which no good man should 
have any sympathy. ' There are infidels who are such, knowing what 
they oppose. There are men who, in no mistake, know the difference 
between good and evil, and distinctly knowing it, choose the evil and 
reject the good. But there is a state called infidelity, which deserves 
compassion rather than indignation, the dreadful state of one who 
craves light and cannot find it. 1 do think the way in which we treat 
that state, is most unpardonably cruel. It is an awful moment when 
the soul begins to find that the props on which it has blindly rested 
so long, are, many of them, rotten, and begins to suspect them all : 
when it be^ns to feel the nothingness of many of the traditionary 
opinions which have been received with implicit confidence, and in 
that horrible insecurity begins also to doubt whether there bo anything 
to believe at all. It is an awful hour — let him who has passed through it 
say bow awful — when this life has lost its meaning, and seems shrivelled 
into a span ; when the grave appears to be the end of all, haman 
goodness nothing but a name, and the sky above this universe a dead 
expanse, black with the void from whioh Ood himself has disappeared. 
In that fearful loneliniNM of spirit, when those who shoidd have been 
bis friends (M copnudlors only Shim upon his mimvings, and pih- 
faaely bid hmii to doubK which, ior au^ht he knows, may arise 
from thn ibvnfsins of truth, itsslfi to, extinguish a». a glare from h^ 
that wmclt) for aught he knows, n^ay he Ught from Heaven, ahd every- 
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thing seems wrapped in hideous uncextaintjr, I know but one way in 
which a man may come forth from his agony acathless ; it is by hold- 
ing fast to those things which are certain still — the grand simple ^ 
landmarks of morality. In the darkest hodr through which a human 
soul can pass, whatever else is doubtful, this at least is certain. If 
there be no Q-od an^ no future state, yet, even then, it is better to ^ 
generous than selfish, better to he chaste than licentious, better to 
be true than &lse, better to be brave than to he a coward. Thrice 
blessed is he who, when all is drear and cheerless within and without, 
when his teachers tetrify him, and his friends shrink flrom him, has 
obstinately clung to unoral good. Thrice blessed, because hi* night 
shall pass into dear, bright day.” — pp. 65, 66. * 

Few men, it may he said, can be expected to he equal to 
Robertson ; many might be found like him in their different 
degrees, if it were known that such were the ministers whom our 
rulers in Church and State were in search of. 

It has,been observed how contemptuously the Lords speak of 
the agenfcy of certain societies ; nothing finds favour with them 
but the bringing up of the church sittings to 68 per cent, of the 
population. But many of the clergymbn examined spoke most 
gratefully of tho aid which they had received from the o^fents of 
the Scripture Reader’s Society, and of the London City Mission. 
This latter association, which is not exclusively a church so- 
ciety, has been in operation about twenty- ihree years, and is under 
the presidency of the Earl of Shaftesbury. It will be readily 
understood, that the agents employed hy it, although they are not 
subjected to the ecclesiastical test of the three creeds and the 
Thirty-nine Articles, ore examined as to their fitness for their work 
in accordance with what are called usually Evangelical views. There 
will also occur naturally in the Reports of the Society phra- 
seologies peculiar to the school of its chief supporters, and which 
do not sound genuine td the ears of othei’s. But in the face of 
the service which they undertake, peculiarities of views may well 
be pardoned ; and with little sympathy ourselves with those 
schools of pseudo-theology above indicated, we must express our 
astonishment at the Lords' Committee having thp hardihood to 
ignore the attempts — if they be no more — of a society which now 
has, more or less, under the action of its agents one half of the 
metropolis; which has risen in a few years to an income of 
ig3d,000 ^er annum from .voluntary contributions, and without 
whose assistance some of the regular Church clergy of London 
acknowledge they do not know how they could get on at all This 
Sodiety, whatever its peculimities, does employ human agencies, 
and whatevfflf narrowness of the theology of its patoons may . 

" Lectuieer and Addresses oa Idtenu^ and Boeud TcUics.** tiiS liile ! 
Rev. F. W. iti0bertsoiirM.A. of&i^hton.’ Loadoh : i^dFCo. 18$!; ' 
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he at the root, it does endearotir to grapple with the immorality of 
the metropolis. 

The mieeionaines on t^ie staff of the London City Mission are 
SOOi Tjittic knowledge of what they efleci can be gained by a 
tabular statement of visits paid, hours employed in reading, and 
the like. Their usual work consists of visiting the sick, reading 
th© Bible, distiibuting tracts, persuading parents to send children 
to school ; and they are restrained by some very proper rules 
Iron) involving tliemselves in any affair of money with those whom 
they visit, from writing begging letters, or anything which may 
give them a double character in the eyes of those on whom they 
call. The particular work assigned tij some of the body is really 
appalling. One missionary, for instance, has been appointed for 
the special purpose of visiting the night-houses of the metropolis. 
These lu’e hupjjosed to be about 2.')0 in number, and I i)2 have 
been regularly Nisited by him. “ The conversations aii^d scenes 
in these liouses baffle all description and the greatest suiprise 
is often expressed by the abandoned people wlio are found there, 
when the titles of the tracts are read by those to whoin they are 
delivered. “ The missionary, ” it is said, “ has felt it a sad in- 
flictiun to come into contact with so much vice, and he often 
rotums home not only exhausted, but unable to sleep, tlirough 
the memory of what ho has had to pass through." lie begins 
his rounds about midnight, and continues them till morning. And 
as tlie Into Mr. llobertson could, without his own belief being 
called in <|uostion, meet on the ground of a < oramon humanity 
the members of the Brighton Mechanic.s Institute — men prone 
to debate whether there ivere a God or no — so others ai'e able, on 
th© same ground, without pollution to themselves, to address the 
most profligate and abandoned of hotli sexes as friends, with 
words of warning and of hope, Ilut these things arc too irregular 
to bo lu’ought before their Lordships' Committee, at least to find 
a place in their lleport. 

The two most influential religiou-s communions in tile country 
arc thus© of the Kstablished Church of England and of the 
Independents, or Congregationalists. In theoi7 the principles 
of these two communions are very distinct. In the theory 
of the former all are its members in some sense who partake 
of its privileges, and it has not yet shaken oft' the hypo- 
thesis all who are born into the nation are entitled to 
become partakers of its privileges, 'With the latter none arc 
mmnbers of th© Ohiureh visible except those who are presumahly 
members of the true Ohurch invisible. Into th© diseussion as to 
thtt tru© definition of n- Cihnreb in the abstract of eonrs© w© do 
not ©iMof, nor doe© the- great body of th© people of £hgl©nd. 
'|1i© pmetioal thinkers among ns «re very eclectie. They- xpny 
acknowledge the Independent theory to be nearer to the Bcriptural 
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idea — whether ever realized in primeval Churehes they dare not say 
— and, if tliey be spiritually minded persons themselves, and with- 
out any traditionary and oasthetic pri^iW0tions, they may naturally ’ 
join themselves to that coramnnion which claims to be composed 
of persons immediately accredited from above. The eharactors 
embraced by a national Church aie necessarily more various, hut 
not without many things to say for themselves. At least they may 
say this-“where our prophets are, there arc the people of God — 
with others the prophets may be here, and the Spirit seeking his 
people where they know not. If, however, we must acknowledge 
ourselves quite incompetent to draw out any contrast between 
the principles of these tyo great communions, to say nothing of a 
multitude of others, the Supreme Assembly of the nation ought 
not to have been: — they ought to havo been able to take a stand- 
ing point far above the waves and storms of ecclesiastical con- 
iroversy, calm and nnobscured by any clouds which hang heavily 
in the valleys of religions .lournalism. and will oven gather about 
the midway peaks of Quarterlies, and to discern, os in a shaded 
rain-map, the degrees of ’spiritual darkness and immorality in 
which different portions of the population are dwelling : they 
should, as a “council of the nation,” have meditated on the 
adaptation of the different existing sects to an action upon dif- 
ferent sections of the community ; they should have considered 
how they could best enlist the services of voluntaryism and the 
scrvii^s of the endowed Church in a common cAuse ; they should 
have calculated especially the forces actual or latent of the 
national establishment; and have courageously and skilfhlly 
devised now methods for its application. Evidently they came 
togotlier without any clear conception of the problem before 
them. How, then, could they solve it '? They were in- 
capable of distinguishing between the work of raising a mass of 
ten cubic feet of earth ten feet, or of raising it one, or of raising 
one foot, ten-»-or that the operations would require different 
machinery. 

The Select Committee of th^ Lords’ House was appointed “ To 
Inquire into the Deficiency of Means of Spiritual Instruction awd 
Places of Divine Worship in the Metropolis, and in other Populous 
Districts in England said Wales, especially in the Mining and 
Manufijoitunng Distriets; sand to consider the fittest means of 
meeting the diffienltieZ of the case,^ The formula strikes us aa oite 
of singular looseness ; it was wide enough in terms to have anthO- 
zized an inquiry into the action upon the masses of all the reli- 

S ’uttts dmiominations in the country— ‘'•aotaally, it was eouffned to 
M^upi^raticms of &e Choroh'C^ England ; iiappetMid' to point 
t» tthoiidjlicle and pamstaking eomjmnson of different means’ ff»r 
nuetmg the diffict^es • of tl^ “ oase — aotadSy, tibe only pnto- 
tioal recommendation which it has made has been, that the Eoele- 
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siastical Commissioners should be authorised by law, in all caae^ 
of spiritually destitute neighbourhoods, to appropriate to the relie 
*of those neighbourhoods any funds which may be dei'ived to them 
ficom property therein locally situate. As the law at present 
stands, the Commissioners “ are not authorised, in considering 
the various claims brought before them for the relief of spiritual 
destitution, to give preference to the places from which a revenue 
is received (from any source except tithes) So far as the relief 
of the spiritually destitute population is to be accomplished by 
way of endowment, this proposition of the committee seems only 
reasonable. But it suggests some other reflections upon the nature 
and application of the property now ndigiinistered by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, with which wp shall continue this article. 

During the earlier years of the Ecclesiastical Commission it was 
necessary to establish, in an unmistakable manner, the principle, 
that certain estates of lands or tithes, heretofore vested in the 
bishops, whose incomes were to be subject to arrangement, and in 
the capitular bodies, some of whose members were to bo sup- 
pressed, should vest henojforward in tlic commissioners, and the 
proceeds be applicable to their general purposes. To have allowed 
claims to be put forward on the part of the localities from winch 
the incomes of suppressed cauonries had issued, or the like, 
would have had the effect of encouraging struggles to increase 
the value of the property of particular patrons and the incomes of 
clergymen alrcady'sufficiently provided for. On gi'ounds thefefore 
of public policy, these separate proceeds were to be merged in a 
common fund. Then a new danger naturally ensued. When 
trust funds from different sources are throwm together in a r om- 
mon caldron, the employment of the gross total is likely to be much 
more careless than it could have been, if account had to he given 
separately of each separate estate. And there has certainly been 
a reckless expenditure on the part of the commissioners out of 
the common fund, for the providing episcopal residences. Thus 
a real grievance has continued, though it could not be listened 
to ; for tlie listening to it might hdve operated to augment exist- 
ing sufficient endowments — have, imperilled the very principle r>f 
the oommission — have swallowed up its funds for no adequate 
public object. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or the Church 
Estates' Commissioners, in whom the properties now vest, are non- 
resident proprietors, absentees, who do not,* in the vast majority 
of cases, return the produce of lands or tithes to the localities 
from which they spring. If those localities felt themselves 
otherwise in need or endoTfrmbnts for spiritual puiposes, they 
natnridly were the more aggrieved that no consideration should 
ho given to their case. "[I^e commissioners have indeed more 
leoently become empowered to give a preferential consideration 
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to tlie spiritual nec^sities of tbo^e places from wliieh 
they wore in receipt of tithes, but not of those where they 
had property in land. This distinction was merely a teeh^ 
ideal one, and could be accounted for only upon some theory 
of the peculiar origin of the one description of property. And 
it so happens that some instances of peculiar heudsbip will arise, 
if the commissioners ore not enabled to modify their rules in this 
respccL In Newcastle there i^ a coii&idcrahle property shortly 
about to foil into the possession of the commission. And the 
more glaring , case, of the Finsbury property, which will come 
into hand to the^ amount of 00,000?. a-year in 1808, renders 
necessary some effectual enactment, which shall prevent those 
revenues being thrown into a common fund, to be dribbled away 
in insignificant grants, while immense populations, in or near the 
very neighbourhoods whence they arise, are crying out for the 
moneys to pay their missionaries and teachers. It seems to have 
been acknowledged generally by the liords Committee, and to 
have been again forcibly laid down by the Bishop of London in 
his recent Cluirge, that, with respect tc^ the distribution of reve- 
nues accruing within any part of its circuit, the metropolis, as it 
now exists, should be taken as o whole ; and the same will hold 
good, by parity of reasoning, with respect to other populous towns 
find districts Avhere the commissioners slipll be the administrators 
of the ecclesiastical property. ♦ 

The Episcopal Fund was created in 1836 for the purpose of 
regulating the incomes of the bishops^ it was to receive from some 
sees a surplus, and to pay o^er to otliers a dchcicncy, and it was 
expected tliere 'would be a surplus on the Avhole. In 18-10 tlie 
Common Fund was created, out of the proceeds of 'suppressed 
I'cinonries and other capitular sources. U Im application of its 
surplus was intended to be for the augmentation of small benefices^ 
From 1840 to 1850 the two funds were kept separate; at the 
latter date they were fused ; the cflect Los been, that what w^ould 
have been the "fund for the augmentation of small benefices has 
suffered. lu the year 1856 the loss to the Common Fund wa^^ 
20,000Z. In 1844, the commissioners ceased to make further 
grants to sma}! benefices, the whole of their available fbnds hav^ 
ing been absorbed by the miserable arningeitient, financially 
speaking, under which they^were enabled to constitute districts 
by Sir Robert Beefs Act. In the year 1 843 there had bccir a great 
alarm relative to spiritual destitution, and it was of course hopeless, 
to expect any grant of public .money for the purpose of Church 
extension, as understood by the Church J fbr*thcn, ,aa^now,i 
the cause of the moral amelioration of the peaplo was bound tip. 
to stand or fall with m increase of ohni^ches and olexgymcni 
sworn to the Thiity-nme Articles. So Sir BohcrtBeel omnedown 
[Vol. tXXI. No. CXXXIX.1 *-Nbw Sbbibs, Vol. XV. No. I. M 
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to tho House of Commons on ]May 5th with liis notalilo pluu 
“for supplying tlie deficiency which exists in the means of 
•attending -diviue worship, and of rt‘ceiving the benefits of pas- 
toral iiistniclion uiid superintendence, according to the doctrines 
of the Cburcfi of ^England, in niaiiy of the populous districts of 
the country." — {Hansard), It was arranged that 600.000Z., in 
Three per Cent. Stock, belonging to tho governors of (Jueeii 
Amies Jiounty, on wliich they received dividends amounting to 
18,000/. a-ycan should he handed over to tbr J^cclesiasticul Com- 
missioners. The commissioners were to constitute districts requir- 
ing endowmeiils to the extent of 00,000/. a-year, and this sum they 
were to take annually out of the capital, winch, it was calculated 
would tlius be exhaushnl in about seventeen \ cars, or in 1800. At 
tho end of that time they would bavd niciiiTcd two obligations; 
— Fii>l, to continue the **50,000/. wliici) they would have granted 
to the districts ; secondly* to secure to the Bounty Hoard their 
interest of 1«8,000/. annually: to pay, that is, in all, a pcrpc^tiial 
annuity, at the rate of 8 per cent., upon a sAvallowed-up capi- 
tal of 000,000/. 'rhis a schoine eminently characteristic of 
Sirliobert, bo it said Avitb unfeigned gratitude and respect for bis 
memory. It had the appcaniiico of an ‘^operation," and enabled 
him to sbuffle out of an immediate difficulty. So the stauncli 
c?hurchmen were obligoql to submit, loi did they not know it was 
of no use to resist, when their loader had abandoned them ? Mr. 
Hume had kept tight hold of the public purse; the Hissenttrs 
could not but be pleased, ibrtbe Church was now driven in its neces- 
sities , — manger son bU en herhe. Lord dohn Knsscll, indeed, ven- 
tured not on any resistance or opposition, but on a very faint and 
somewhat supercilious eiiticism of tin project. — 

“ As regarded the scheme itself, he was not disposed to bestoAV any 
extraordinary approbation upon it. It did not appear to be of vast 
eMe?H or of high princijde^ or to be likely to produce any extraor- 
dinary results By the scheme, as he understood it, the right 

bon. baronet took tho capital already belonging to the Church, and 
by his mode of dealing with it, forestalled^ to a certain extent the 
amount of income which many years hence would accrue to tlie 
Church.”— (/i/rf. 16.) 

At the present time the whole of tlio stock is exliausted, or nearly 
so, besides which it has not been limited in its disbursement to 
tho objects of Sir Kobt?rt PeePs Act, but has been applied to the 
general purposes of the Common Fund, including tho providing 
of episcopal residefijees. We have dwelt upon this transaction, in 
order to show the fatality by which the revenues of the Church 
ha*ve been eateti up, and a property, large in itself, lost, hit by 
bit, to* really ben^cial purposes, because public men and the 
nation had not leamt in time to recognise it as a really national 
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property. We will now illustrate tbe same trutli in anotlier \yay, 
from another part of the same history, *finil in so doing must com- 
pare, or rather indicate a comparisdVi between the managements #f 
two equally national properties. Wo ban only indicate this com- 
parison, because to enter fully into it would require a volume. 

The State never dies. And if this Church property had really been 
considered a State property — that is, as a property held entrust for 
tbe highest uses' — which ft is, instead of a property belonging abso- 
lutely to the teachers of a specific creed, then the method of dealing 
with it would befijro this have been very dilfercnt from what it has 
been. A natural jealousy of the ecclesiastical order, a natural 
jealousy of a dominant sect, lias prevented the making the most of 
the property. But in the issue the State has impoverished itself, by 
suffering the impoverishiii'bnt mid alienation, directly or indirectly, 
of this public iiilieri lance. The lessees of the (Jhurcli estates 
were able to make much more out of their equitable claim, under 
the theory of the freehold interest really belonging to the eccle- 
siastical persons, than if it liad been recognised that the State, as 
a trustee, was really the other party coaiceriicd. Indeed, if the State 
had not neglected its trust, means would have been taken for 
improving the ecclesiastical properly long ago, by running out 
tbe beneficial leases. In tbe case of a private person, in the case 
of a charitable trust, and in the case of the Crown, iho ruunipg 
out of a lease fir tlie purpose of aggrancliz.ing the property, at 
thu end of the term, for tbe benefit of the private person, or of 
tlio trust, or of the public, as interested in the Crown estates, has 
needed no apology, luis been attended with no practicMl difficulty. 
This lias, m fact, been the method by which pi’i\ato property 
lias, in the last 300 years, been immensely improved. Eccle- 
siastical corporations did not invent copyhold tenures, or leases for 
lives, or terms renewable on line. They found tenants on tlieir 
manors when granted to them, just as other lords of manoi’s did 
when they succeeded to their properties by inheritance. But the 
present necessities, as well as the frequent cupidity of ecclesias- 
tical persons, causedthenito continue the system of beneficial leases, 
in cases where private persons would have run them out long ago. 

The oases of the laud revenues of the Crown and of tlie eccle- 
siastical Estates are as nearly parallel as possible. Eacli of these 
l>roperties has been supposed, according to medieval theories, to 
belong to the usufructuaries by 9ome kind of prerogative or sjvured 
\’ight. Over each the State has at length established its supremacy. 
In the case of the Crown, the indirect interest of the public in 
the good management of the land revenues has been recognised 
for 160 years at least, the acknowledged principle being, That 
the land revenxtes of the Crown may be increased, and conse- 
quently tbe burden upon the estates of the subjects of this realm 
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be eased and lessened in all future provisions to bo made for tlio 
expenses of the civil government." The nuiungement, no doubt, 
lor a long while carried out this principle very indifferently ; but 
about the beginning of this centni’y it underwent great improve- 
meiit. No lenses on lives were gi anted since 180(5, leases for 
terms have been curtailed, and the property generally brought 
into hand. Alienation has been confined to manorial rights 
only, in places where no laud was Iflcewise in possession or 
expectation, to fisheries, mills, small intermixed ■pieces, and the 
like. Tenants have only been allowed to elfect enfranchisement 
where copyhold payments were of small amount, “ dry, fixed, and 
unimproveable," And the pr«*seut Earl of Carlisle, then Lord 
Morpeth, and first Commissioner of Woods and Eor'osts, said 
in evidence before the House of Commons, in IHIH, that “hi* 
did not (hink it within the functions of the board, or in tlie 
spirit of the duties imposed on them, or consistent with the 
letter of their Acts of Parliament, to make either gradual or total 
alienation of the property.” Unhappily, from the circumstances al- 
ready alluded to, like prmciples have not hocu applied iu time, 
nor are indeed applied now, to the ecclesiastical property. II 
they had been, there would have been resources at the command 
of the State winch would have “eased and lessened the buifien 
upon the estates of the subjects of the realm," wliich now comes 
upon them partly in the shape of taxation for educational grants, 
partly in the shape of irresistible appeals foi voluntary conti’ibntions 
for church purposes, partly iu the effects of demoralization in locali- 
ties where no moral or educational superintendence can be exer- 
( ised, and in a consequent increase of iiolice force. Even now the 
true position of the State towards this ecclesiastical property is not 
distinctly acknowledged, and it is in danger, if not iu process of, 
continual diminution and alienation. We are not going to re-open 
questions which have already been settled by Parliament, nor to 
invoke attention to i*ules under which the Church Estates (5om- 
missioiK'i's now act, and according to which they are always 
ready cither to enfranchise the tenant or to purchase his intei’cst ; 
and in calculating t'lie lessee’s interest to give him credit for one 
renewal beyond his existing teiin. These things have been 
sanctioned by Parliament. ‘ But bad ns is this diminution of tlie 
fiduciary interest, it still runs infinite further lisks iu the 
caiTving out of thp.se transactions. This danger may ho illus- 
trated in two instances. 

It appears from the conespondence' relative to a proposed 
enfrancliisomefit of the Ohardstock estate, in Horsetshiirc. — (Re- 
ports from Cotnmittees, 1836, Vol. xi.)-*-^Ji’at there was great risk, 
by sale for n very inadequate sum, of the loss of the reversionai'y 
interc.st of the church in ho less than nearly 4000 acres of land. 
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The late Bishop of Salisbury and liis taluer — the bishop liaving 
Lio further interest iu the property beyond a certain proportion 
of the money to bo realized by the aale, agreed provisionally 
with the tenant to. enfranchise, subject to the approbation of the 
(Jliurch Estates Commissioners, for the sum* of U0,0d2L Tliis 
alienation, for a most inadequate consideration, was prevented by 
the acuteness of the surveyor (Mr. Clutton)^ wlio recommended 
the Commissioners rather to purchase the leasehold interest tlian 
■ to sell the reversion. The case is somewhat too complicated to 
state fully here, but there can be no doubt that an immcjise 
sacrifice of public property would have been the consequence of 
carrying out tlie arrangement to which the bishop hud pro- 
visionally assented. In tl^e instance, likewise, of a much smaller 
property, the Bishop of Ifereford liad agreed, subject to, tIjc 
apjjroval of the Commissioners, to enfranchise an estate, ou whicli 
their surveyor thus reimrts : — , 

“In tliis ca'^e it is proposed to sell the reversion of 181a. 2k. 30p. 
of land, worth 251/. 12**. yearly, held by four lives, now aged 56, 51, 
45, 27, at a reserved rent of lOZ. 18^. 7c/., for a rent-chiU'ge of 10/. 
Il5. ; and also of 41a. Ok. of land, worth 5S/. yearly, held 
by four lives now aged 56, 51, 15, 43, at a reserved rent of Hs, for a 
a’ent-charge of 7/. 17a‘. 7i</., making a total rent charge of 48/. !!*•. 9c/. 
as the price of^botli reversions. This rcut-t*harge being equivalent at 
25 years’ purchase to X215/., and the value of the reversions, according 
to the usual scale, being 3250/., I advise that the board decline to 
approve tliis proposal. — J. Smith, It was declined accordingly.” 
—I(L ib. 

If the (Jhurch Estates Cornmjssioners had not been served by 
nblo and experienced persons, tlic powers of enfranchisement of 
ecclcsiabtical property would liave liceu exorcised most ruinously, 
and to the entire advantage of the lessees ; us they had originally 
been granted in their interest, and in contradiction to public 
policy. As a maxim, no corporation, holding in trust for its suc- 
cessors, should ever alienate a reversion ; least of all the State, 
for it can have no doubt of living long enough to com.^ into 
possession. 

Among other risks which the ecclesiasticial property of the 
State has run of being seriously diminished — not iu reduction of 
any taxation, of any alleviation ofi rates, or for any public purpose 
whatsoever — but only for the advantage of the persons who were 
in a condition to make the bargain — may be instanced the case of 
the Eiusbury pvebeadal property already referred to. This ia a 
large extent of house property, held upon ecclesiastical lease, 
which will expiie in 1868. The CityM^f London are the lessees. 
Mr. 5* J. Smith gives an exceedingly clear statement of the 
interest which was at stake when the city had agreed with the 
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IriteiBishop of London in 1840 to purchase the reversion of thfe^ 
G^iurch for thlree and a half years* purchase, the lease at that time 
having twenty-seven and adntlf years to run* "The annual value 
in 1868 was then estimated nt 47,500?., and the city were to have 
given If)6,750i. Mr. Smith shows very plainly that in this way 
the corporation would have been making six per cent, of that sum 
of money during the remainder of the term. As it is, the church 
is making six j)or cent, during the running out, and will coma 
into possession of an estate lhat will turn out much more vnluahlo ’ 
than was then supposed. The bill by which the transaction in 
question was to have been carried out passed the Lords, and theai 
fortunately came to an end.* 

ISiow, we contend that any additionah value of Cliurch property 
which may he developed by running out of leases by tlie 
Ecclesiastical Commissionei-^, or hy their other management, 
resembles a surplus arising to trustees from the improvement of 
a fiduciary estate, and for tlie application of which surplus no 
specific provision has been made under the original constitution 
of their ti*ust. A trust ma^" be limited to the mere receiving and^ 
paying over a rent-charge ; hut if an improvcahlo estate is vested 
in trustees, their first duty is to manage it lo the host advantage, 
and to suffer no paid- of its value to lie dormant This, thcii first 
duty, is anterior to the quiJstion of the application of revenues, 
and altogether irrespective of it. Hut when such improved value 
has resulted, either from accidental cinuimstances, or from good 
management, trustees are well understood to he move at liberty 
in respect to the employment of their surjilus, than in n gard to 
their original revenue. Courts of eqiiit} are reluctant to sanction 
schemes at variance Avitli the expressed intentions of donors, 
'where trust revenues are exhausted bjr specific directions, and dn 
not very willingly interfeie with appropriations sanctioned by 


* Mr* Smith says : — “ The ordinary practice of estimating the reversion of 
a house is to take tla' reversion on the scale of interest mprosented by the 
number of yeara^ purchase at which the annnai value is sot lo find the fee- 
simple.* In this particular case, the ammal value being taken at the end of 
the tenwiAat 47 , 506 ?-, comes at sixteen two-tlurds years’ purchase to 792 , 000 /. 
Then thetShuroh interest is takcil njmn that, and the six per cent, scale ghes 
156 , 750 /. ai the result. Now {the mle of any mck eJstaie vi tka immedfair 
in ihe k^urt city such as this, is in iUelf wrong ; but passing 
over th^), J spy that if yoado sell iCyou sell, not houses, but the sum of 
792,000/. TJha tttop^rty sold has ceased to be houses by the application of a 
sifnwl number of years^ purchase, You reduce it from a casual estate to a 
capitaj^um of 79 k, 000/., and the qucatio«r‘is yon say, ‘ Wliat ought I to 
take fllFthat 792,000/* due to mo on a day i* I say that you should 

only accept such a sum as, if pu&out :at eemmon mtercst. will return you th^ 
792,00W;.a*#e end of 387« 

This is pjtrfec% correci The qncathm is, due at 

the end of a term of years. 
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long Custom. But as to the application of improved revenues, ^ 
they take a 'wider view ; und the existing Board, of Copuuissionm ' 
of Oharities .for England and Wales rowdily concur^ with local* 
trustees in applying to purposes of general education the surplus 
revenues of charities originally founded lor the bestowing of doles 
of bread and similar gifts, now found in practice to have a domo' 
xalkiug efibet. * 

In the year IfiCQ, as has been said, there will come into the 
hands of the Ecclesiostical Commissioners, or into the hands of 
whomsoever the Shite shall appoint for the administering of that 
propeity, a revenue from the estates heretofore belonging to the 
prehendal estate of Finsbury, of C0,000^. per annum. Wliat is to 
he done with it ? Let us &\jppose, as probably most persons will 
he agreed, this income is to be applied to the houetit of the metro- 
polis generally. It should go to secure the services of men, and 
not to the rearing of fabrics. In the next place, it sJiould not be 
used up, — appropriated in fixed grants to the endowment of miser- 
ably paid clergymen. 'J’ho committee seem to recommend an 
additional supply of 1000 clergymen foi*tlie metropolis, to receive 
stipends at the rate of lOOi. a year. Whether such stipends 
should be sought from a fixed or a voluntary source, we can 
imagine nothing more injurious to the respeotubility of the 
ministry of the church itself, or to its •efficiency as a spiritual 
instrument. If ministers of the liigher gi'aile are to ho had at all, 
and to ho provided for at all, they must he provided for at a 
higher rate than that. In theory, and in some regions of poiiu- 
lations in practice likewise, the question may fairly be debated 
between the voluntary and the fixed principles — ^in the regions of 
spiritual destitution which we are now contemplating, tw^o things 
arc vei villain; 1st, That the people who are most in want of 
ministers and teaching will not invite them; in other words, 
according to blr. Mann, the spirilual action must be uggressive ; 
Sudly, I’liat they will not, probably cannot, sustain a ministry 
among themselves by voluntary contributions. Ko doubt when 
tbo Lonis calculate a thousand clergymen to be wanting in the me-^ 
tropyiis, and reckon their stipends at 100k a-year each, they have* 
seme expectation of a voluntary effort being made to raise the 
capital of 8,000,0001., which would eneure the payment of those 
annaal stipends. We v^ill suppose.some such an. effort might be 
naeode^, hutJvw^mnch doubt whether any fund for the-paypose would. 
r<$aah^W<!epliu<ainoantiiig, to more than a sixth* of thatsnniin 
Bnt have the J&shop of Exeter and -his friends 
is inviting a thousand men to .do ? 

Hofve they'ooikidieaed.'whonoa^.iha'.t^nsaod amtoi^me? 
Have they^'OensMoMNif w^ isto hecome'ofthe meBi--*-i«»t.'an the*- 
next world, but Jn'raie? ’ ' 
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^ Doubl^less there are iiien, and always will be, while the course 
of this world shall be continued, who will be willing for “ the 
kingdom of j&od's sake," to make any sacrifice, and to tiirow 
themselves into any broach. But if a whole army were willing to 
devote themselves,* as upon a forlorn hope, it would be wicked for 
a general to permit them, could he attain his end at a less cost, 
thougli he ought to permit a few*to hazard themselves even to 
death for tlio many — or for many to do so for the rest, at the risk 
of wounds only, and curable disasters. A thousand clergymen to 
he sent — to be tempted, into certain poverty, with wives and 
children, and with no power of retiring when the gulph opens 
beneath their feet, entangled by a lifelong vow, and when others 
w’ould do the work as well or better ! ^Presenting to ourselves the 
realities of things, such a proposition seems utterly desperate, if 
made in good faith ; we do not suppose, indeed, that it was made 
in bad faith, but in entire oblivion of what human nature is, of 
whttt English society is, of what the resources of the Established 
Church really ore. It may be thought indeed that the throwing 
of a thousand men, with a -stipend of 1 OOZ. each, into the ministry 
of the Church of England, would not ha\ e any appreciable effect 
Uj^on the status of its ministers, and the many relations couiicctod 
with it; yet it would lower the average income of the uicumbcnts 
of England from 300Z, te 275Z, a year, which alone would uot be 
without a very appreciable effect. It must be remembered, tlicse 
men could not, in fact, be removed after a certain period of ser- 
vice, into higher or less onerous positions. The benefices of 
England are about 12,000 — of these more than 0000 are in the 
gift of private patrons — and without staying to make any obser- 
vation on that kind of patronage, it should be considered, whether 
a person who may have laboured for twenty or thirty yeoi's of his 
life on J OOZ. per annum, in tlie ^ast or south of Loudon, has any 
prospect of being promoted by a private patron, in preference to 
his own bi*othor or bis own son. About 0000 more preferments 
are in the gift of colleges and ecclesiastical aggregate corpora- 
tions^ whose membors succeed to them by an ac^owledged right ; 
3000 are in the bestowal of the bishops and the Crown together ; 
about SIOOO to the Ibnner; and if the bishops are disposed to be- 
stow the^ as a reward of merit, they must consult first 

for the zgetitotiQns clergy of their own dioceses. Hoav far will 
the 1 10$ hpnohcesii^ the Crown go, dispensed as may be expected, 
towan^ eftbeding nomfi retirements for the wom-out spiritual ser- 
vante of the^ metropolis^ A Isrge proportion of course of this 
total numbet of inelodingi. those of the Crown 

itself, atn^vol xipt nmolL, tSPto Wun.^han; the pittance of IQ6{. 
O'-year abnva spoken of., ^ 

Beodily, however, it will oceip to onr reader^ there is found a 
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supply of scripture readers and of city fnissionaries to the ex* 
teat of 360 persons for each of those societies, atjui perhaps aj 
many more by other associations. These men^ it is acknowledged, 
are very efficient; probably more efficient than the clergyman up 
to a certain point. Their stipends are on an*average about 80i, 
a-year. They are led to form no expectations of advancement, 
and, above all things, they have it in their power, should their 
spirits fail, or their liealtli, or they should find the worTc they have 
undertaken in any v^ay unsuitable for them, to revert to some 
other occupation. • We cannot perceive any sufficient reason why 
a portion of the endowments at the disposal of the Eccl'^siastical 
Commissioners out of the improved Church property should not 
he applied to tho moral anil spiritual advantage of the people in 
a way unfettered by old precedents. Our dense populations 
require a new and variously modified agency. We cannot see that 
an assent to all the jiropositions contained in the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England ought to be required ot 
those who are to become social and moral instructors, merely 
because the funds out of vdiich they \Vould be salaried should he 
derived from ancient ecclesiastical sources. It is surely compe- 
tent to the Stale, as the trustee of a property devoted to the highest 
national objects, as they shall he understood in each succeeding 
ago, to apply a portion of its proceeds to the remuneration ot 
agents urgently required~not under any vow of orders — agents 
willing to devote tljemsclves for limited periods, or from year, to 
year. A clergyman of great experience in populous pluceb, the 
Kev. W. W. Chainpneys, says, I think practically we want the 
deacon, which we have not in the Church of' England. ^ We 
want an agent for ji state of things which has never yet existed 
in Christendom, and we think that lie bad better be called by an 
unambiguous name. New deacons will melt into priests, as the old 
ones liave done. We want Iiisti’iictoi's for the jieople, who shall teach 
them, not so much tlie mechanical arts of reading and writing, as 
the laws of God's universe, the laws of the world in which they 
live, -—material, social, mental, moral. If existing ecclesiastical 
autiiorities were willing to co-operate in any such scheme, it would 
he ’vvell it should be carried out with their co-operation ; It would 
be the coramencement of a relaxation of ther Orgawi3!fatiOn ot the 
Established Church* of" Englatt^ which it is sorely in need of. 
Otherwise it would be in the power' of the State to c'onstitute a 
suboifdinate board of the Ecclesiastical Commission^ to which 
should be entrusted the administration of the propertied set ajiart 

S ially for tho betiOdt of the dense pnpfltetions ifx the^ metro- 
and elsewhere, With^the'^Appointidfertt iNiiSd peJyihent of the 
educational and other agents. These would act sist' missionaries 
and pioneers, and would, ’'no doubt, soon be fi)lfowed by the 
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jj[)inist«a-sof thesaveralcHwclies, to occupy under a more complete 
organization tUe ground already Woken up by these moijp hardy 
l&honrers. Many objectio^is may, of course, be raised against 
any such plan' — those which aftect its principle we have ahvady 
eudeayonred, in some degree, to anticipate. One of consideroblo 
weight against its practical working deserves espedal attention,! v 
and to that we must now confine ourselves. It may be sard, that 
the supplying out of ecclesiastical or national funds the salaries 
of a number of pahliu Instructors in the dense populations will^ 
lend to pariilyse the voluntary eflbrts, which are now being , 
by various associations for the spiritual improvement of the people. 
Under a prudent management, we do not tliiiik that the Instruc- 
tors whom we contemplate need cla^ with the agents of the 
voluntai-y societies. They will occupy, to a great extent, dif- 
ferent ground. For instance, they will not clash with the 
missionaries of the Jioudon City Mission, for it will not be 
compijsed in their duties to insist upon “ the depravity of man,” or 
“ tlic doctrine of justification by faith alone nor even with those 
of the Heripture Headers' Association, for they will read other 
things besides the Hiblo. « Wo need not say that in our estimation 
they would be able to teach things infinitely move s ’rvicoalile to 
sutfering humanity, than those abstruse and at least dubious doc- 
trines can possibly ho. Have not those doctrine,s, in fact, been tried 
and found wanting '? At tbc best, they are suited for moral natures 
already raised to some elevation and dissatisfied with tiieir own pi’o- 
gress. And has not the Bible been sown broadcast over the land ? 
Has not the wish of a not uuainiable, hut certainly not very clear 
sighted monarch, been accomplished to the letter ? Is there a 
cottage fireside in the kingdom whfre there is not a Bible, or 
has not been one ? Has not that book been distributed wuth 
such an entire absence of cliscriminatiou, and been expounded 
with so little judgment — been set so vainly in opposition to the 
deolorations of the Ijivine will which ai’e made known in the 
laws of theunivorso — that the very same pages which are regarded 
with the utmost awe and veneration by somo, are made matter ^of 
jest and ridicule by others ! This is a scai^al for which many 
who would call themselves friends of Bible religion are, in fact, 
answorabie. It is a scandal, winch cau'Ciot exist without a most 
demorfdifcing and unsocializing effect upon the people. 

It oheulfd tdsQ bo distinctly home in mind, that the progress of 
education, among the working classes' has been for from unsatis- 
faetory> that is, as respects ite quantity : for of day^sohokra, Mr. . 
Miuin,staie$ thodnojeieape firom 18$ 1, to Hare been ^ t|i$[ 

roto^of ^18 por oent«iiof the popuktipur. oiuIqI Snuday-sekylarp,:;. 
at thb iiKta of 404 pes cent..; yrlnle ibfpHmrQa8e.of.tha j^psdatioii' 
itself wps at tik of J^vidonoois given to the 
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same effect before the Lords. EdaGfl^rt, measuredbf its quantity, by 
the numbei; of scholars, is gaining rapidly on tfaapopulatifrn ; it does 
not, bowver, appear to be tolling anywhere with really benefieial 
effect, and we are forced to the conclmjion, that it is not of 'the right 
sort ; thht the denominational principle and thd biblical principle 
render comparatively worthless tho lavish Stats' expenditure winch 
vfc have witnessed of late years. Attempts have been made in voiu 
on the paid, of seoular schools, as they aro called, to obtain a par- 
ticipation in the State grants. One of the latest of these was, we 
believe, in IH50, wlten the committee of the Manchester Model 
Secular School memorialized the Privy Council, in order 'to its 
being admittedto participate in the Government grant. The school 
was stated to be situated iu^be midst of a dense and poor popula- 
tion, containing about ilSG boys from seven to twelve years of age. 
Most of these, on Sundays, attend the schools of the various deno- 
minations. The promoters of the school urged in their memorial^ 
that their attempt is to impart “ a course of practical instruction 
really valuable, so far ns it goes, and decidedly religious in its ten- 
dency, as it unfolds the laws of God as* instituted in the records 
of creation, and teaclics the conscfpieiiee of obedience and dis- 
obedience to those laws." Such a course of instruction, it was 
urged, might be communicated in common to tho children of 
persons of all religious persiia-sions, witltout partiality, prejudice, 
or cause of offence. But their lordships rejected the application, 
as they had done the application of similar schools in on 

the ground that it made no provision for religious instruction. 

By a process of exhaustion wc arrive at the knowledge of what is 
reallyi'cquircdforthe amelioration of the condition ofthe people. It 
is not chiivches, for when built they aro not tilled ; it is not Bibles, 
for of Bibles there has long been no lack ; it is not education, as 
at present carried on, for the difficulty respecting the physical and 
moral condition of the masses has been increasing along with 
the increase of education. And itis amistake to suppose that the 
“ spiritual destitution,” as it is called, is confined to metropolitan 
ami other very densely crow d«l districts. The evidence of a elergy- 
man, recently removed from a country town to a crowded metro- 
liolitan parish, teaches us, what we have other reasons for believing, 
that the London population is not worse morally than a country 
population. The Hev. 0. Eyr^, lately appointed, to 'the rec- 
tory of Marylebonh, considers the physical condition of' the 
London poor to be woree, their “ social package *' to be frightfhl ; 
but their "moral mid religletis condition .not worse, prolsiifely 
better than in the country, spsakiug of a to'Wm ” (Q.‘ 

3d1 8, Sdai). In fact, in the country the ednoation > is Wholly of 
the hitdical kind have hhcn speaking df; in theme^polis 
there is indireotlyy if not dhreotly, an infiniteiy greater extent of 
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teducation of intellect, of education in life. And as the biblipal 
instrttotion* supplies- no education whicli fits our scholors for the 
real duties of life, its defects are prominently seen in the condi- 
tion of the female part of the population. The morality of a 
people depends mtunly upon its females ; hut 4he females in the 
lower stratum of our people have less education, in any proper 
sense of the word, than the males. A hoy has indeed little school- 
ing: is removed from school, probably at so early an age that the 
little instruction he has received is soon forgotten. Nevertheless, 
he soon begins to learn something relative to his future trade or 
occupation ; he becomes conversant, not only with words, but 
with things. And when he has once begun to earn his own bread, 
the necessities of life and the order of diis employment become to 
him tt discipline, beneath which, unless he is very stubborn or 
reckless, he must succumb ; there is outside of lum not only a 
material compulsion, but a force of opinion. But there is little 
in the action of circumstances really to improve the girl, however 
obedient and teachable she may have been up to the age at which 
the temptations belonging to her sex begin to arise. .She may 
say well her catechism, sing hyiims, tell the “ History of David, ’’ 
and that of the “ Dairyman s Daughter ” to boot ; but at school 
she receives no education in the duties of hpr after-life. She has 
not that readiness in dding common things which is the best 
safeguard ag.<\inst a silly vanity. So, ivithout speaking of ex- 
ti'cmes in eitlier case, while the men become better, moi© fit for their 
place in society as they grow up, the women become worse: the rude 
boy will often turn into the steady man, while the flighty girl, no 
worse than he, becomes au irrecoverable slattern, and the liopelei^s 
misrnanoger of a household. And with respect to a subject which 
recently engrossed much of the public attention, it seemed to be 
admitted by influential persons at the meeting held at I.iverpool 
last summer for the advancement of social science, that the un- 
happy class which throngs^ all our public places, is not, for the 
most part, recruited by means of seduction properly so called. 

therefore should be well weighed by the fhends of that which 
hah .hitherto be^ called a religious education of the people, what 
the value of it can be. It has been in full and exclusive 
op^fiation tor many years, but has proved incfleetual to prevent 
thirpihcial^s whp have bean brought up under it firom meeting the 
lih^i^ ahdjthc ;|^ooflites8 at least half way. 

i^gettcv require^ then, appears to us to partake both of a 
8ol|iohl ahd oif,a missionary c^araator. In the s^iool shtmld be 

.which will bring at im 

eajyy'n^ to‘ji|ie’ jtpprehensuon^c^ olnsses we ,to benefit, 

,'ey«iW of divine law andt govern- 
ment; that they enhnot transgress those laws with impunity^ 
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and especially the antecedents and^conseq^ucnces under tl»e 
several laws do not intevelwtngre ; that neither prating nor Greek* 
•will presei^e firoift- fever in the midst of malaria, any more^ ^ 
than the being a good accountant Vould save a njan from 
shipwreck in a leaky ship. But it would he, necessary to sup- 
plement the secular and industrial sohool with a further agency. 
Many are passed beyond the* age at which the sohool can gene- 
rally he of service, who are yet not beyond the reach of hdman aid, 
thougli. under groat difficulties and entanglements ; and the way in 
which the approaches of ministers of religion are fortlie most part 
received, even by tliose who might be expected to be strongly 
prejudiced against them, shows the^iower which areall^ benevo- 
lent intention exercises over thS hnman heart. But we want a 
species of agents more immediately and practically useful tlian 
the existing minister of religion. We want men who can carry to 
the grown-up sufferers from their own and others' errors, that in- 
formation which might have preserved them from mnch woo, if 
it had been imparted to them sooner. Wo want men to supply all 
sanitary knowledge to those who stani^ most in need of it ; not 
in the way of policemen or constables, but ns ffiends. Wo 
want men to convey practical explanations of snch mattei*s of 
political economy ns it most concerns the labouring man to know. 
Wc want men to teach the preparation food and the nature of 
nutriments to the ignorant and improvident. And wfe want men, 
it they can be had, with nt least a rudimentary kiiowledgO of 
medicine, both for the sake of the immense maks of human 
misery which may in that way bo dh-ectly alleviated, ,and for the 
sake of the character of friend, which always belongs to the 
physician. The “ doctor " anives at the root of most' matters 
of domestic sorrow sooner than the clergyman, apd, in nine cases 
out of ton, can do more towai'ds the remedy. Such public In- 
structors, ns we feel to be necessary in Innny parts of our popu- 
lation, should abstain from all religious controversy; be charitable 
towards all systems ; not unaware of the difficulties \s^ich beset 
all ; not forward vrith solutions, but rather ready to recommend 
forbearance and Submission to inevitable mysteries. The higher 
qualifications could be expected only in a few. Many usefiil 
agents might be found for definite and limited purposes. And 
the action of any such scheme, though we have little 
of our rulers in Church or State^forwarding suOh should 

he, as the late Dr. Chalmers would have termed 
> general ; oadh school and each Instructor should 
and ra^ffir wtthitt 'which to operate ; Iheir force shodld 
ting and'”IS|!?|^^ asf sbmd would call it, ' 

MK Mann entitle it, aggressive ; and an exp^meiit'^i^i 
easily be tHbd ih n single locality and on a sma]!* Wfe. ' ' *** ' 
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iBMory of Fn&drich II. of Pritssw, o&Med Ptederiek the Gre&t. 
By Thdiaas Carlylft. 2 vola. Loadon. IBSS. 

T he pabhofttion of the first half of Mr^ 6afiyld’s hifetory* of 
Frederick II., before the secoiid half is completed, iff at oiace 
a cheek, and an ii^oceraenti*to earnest criticism. Fradence arid 
fairness vill warn the reader to suspend his judgment on the part 
until he has tlio whole before him ; '‘while the more deeply inte- 
rested he feels, and the more competent he may think himself, 
the more anxious he will be to make his opinion available for the 
rest of the work. The task, however, of balancing these conflict- 
ing motives is materially facilitated by the circumstance that it 
is just^ at the accession of hia hero where the author bids the 
reader pause. Tlie published part of the work might stand by 
itself. In addition to that long senes of biographicol sketches 
which, as a kind of illustrated pedigree, fills a large porrion of the 
first volume, we have ^le life of one Prussian King, Fredenck 
William I.,’’ folly and lovingly depicted. W© see how Mr. Oailyle 
doffs that kind of Work ; we may legitimately conclude what will 
be the fftyle, the artistic aiTangement of the remainder. And on 
those great problems of public morality that continually present 
themselves in the growth of a nation, Mr. Oariyle has pronounced 
bid opinions so di&rinctly and so emphatically, that we need not 
be under any apprehension of seeing them modified before bis 
history is completed. 

' ^^he old books on iTussian history almost invariably begin 
complaint of the author tbat he did net know how* to 
^ould he commence with the Mark Brandenburg, whioh 
tapreot of the States bnt did not give it iteniUMe? 
^e Httchy of Prussia, though It be one of the later acqui- 
or with the family of tho Hohefiinollems, whoTkmmhed 
without being' in any waV conneetffd with any of 


Mt* overoemiff this dtfideiiity in a 

taking the ma^rctoi a 
»Efe, he-‘a|hi8' 

" " r 
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history of that t«oito*yitodar stt^ssive dynasties (the Asca»ift »9 
from 1142 to fffW, t«s WittelibacW aitd Luxemhvn^r feodl 
ldlD'to.l4l4)^ ai^Tiog «t the ttmo HohemsolkraB 

got possession it^ M takes npth^r trad brings it down 

to the stune period ; 'Mfheaoe'th8''bi«tofy of the, family and that of 
the land How in <me channel. Wiiy the author should go back so 
far, why ho thonld begin inthndenth century the Ufe of a man who 
■was bom in the eigbbs«!«t&r''wht'ha mturweaves witbvthe re<^ords 
of the family the annals of each of those mnltiiarious territories that 
constituted the inheritance beejaeathed by Frederick William to fais 
son-^all this is easily nnddhitood by any one at all conversant 
with histoneal resooroh. There ts this distinction between dhe 
mediev^ and the modem way of writing history, that then the 
writer, no matter what peifton, what period ho was going to tfeat 
of, at cnee embarked in the ark of Noah, and tinted himself 


down the stream of history os well as he could, until he reached 
the theatre of his intended exploit ; while the historian of to*day, 
always anxious to eouhne himself to the selected spot, is alwt^s 
lur^away to follow up thatsfa'eam tov^ards those misty fastnesses 
where its waters spring. Such allurement must he pariionlarly 
strong where the area of a state is not marked out by any natural 
oondgumiion of the soil, the population composed of fractions of 
various races, where the germ has been so small and the growth 
so steady, catastrophes so terrible, and recovery so wonder&l, 
where oondiets between classes, 'traces, creeds within, strug^es 
with neighbours, rivals, political and religious antngoniata witb- 
■oitt, so constantly reappear in a long course of centuries, slightly 
naodihod bat essentially always the same, where hardly, any of 
these conflicts and struggles tire settled and laid for ever; where 
the whole state^ is eminently uuflnisheci, forced by tl»e law of its 
existence to grow and to devour. 

While ive fully appreciate the plan of Mr. Carlyle, we oannot 
equally approve of its execution. We admire the ehaipIy^deU- 
neoted and vivid representariem of what he chooses repcasemt, 
but we wish he had chosen otherwise. What he giyaa'is too much 


of a family story. A really good nov^, CrilBW' for Instanoe, 
white reledang the (adventures of a flrw pereone, willrgicve the 
reader a lait piotur© of the p^pte and country ; how'^much iftore 
may we -eaepeet the same from the history Of <n 
poiutmg'out thrextiumndiaary 
and growth 4 of hhe mopatehy, ^ i^hall 

readineea^diHustte^ aeJriaveoMmtsiof 'iiteituters; 
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on the other lianil, it? app^cation both to good and to evil. We 
‘,jannot, Ko^evar, fo^ a. w^ibont harbour tbo euppoe^tiott that Mr, 
pnrlyle, treddpd though he be to hia dognia ol hero-worship, has 
adopted the oread of the ^ russiau OEil de Bceuf, that the dynasty 
“ made ” the State, that the history of tlie HohenzoUeros is the 
history of Pmssitu Speaking, even of a private estate, and 
ealiing it the creation of its owner, it is fully understood how 
many favourable conditions, wholly independent of his will and 
action, are re(^uired to enable him to perfor^tbat creation ; not 
only the geological structure of the soil, t^^lmate, the oharaoter 
of inbabitnuts. local communication, anoguhetures of trade, but 
equally the midnight toil of the solitary thinker who draws from 
Nature her secrets, and the swarthy brow of the distant adven- 
turer who wrests from her her treasures. In fact, it appears 
almost absurd to dwell on the general proposition. In the case 
of Pnissin, moreover, when we conic to consider her jirinces, not 
through the medium of books published under modern censorship, 
w*e have at once to malce a considerable abatement from that “ ex- 
traordinary series of distinguished rulem.” The Elector Joachim 
II. (1535-1571), left a' debt, contracted to no puqiose, of 
{4,000,000 thalers, an enoimous sum considenng the limited 
extent of the counti*}', and the value of money, when a sheep was 
bought for si.\.teen pfennigs, 250 of which went to the guilder. 
His successor, John t»6orge(157l — 1508), yclept the Econo- 
mist, kept about him an Italian Fine Arts Count, Lynar by 
name, at a yearly salaiy of 12,000 thalers, 260 haixels ol beer, 
12 ohms of Bhino wine, 24 ohms of countey wine (fearful to think 
of), C oxen, and 60 sheep. George William (1619 — 1040) pain- 
fully weak and vacillating when left to himself, was guided 
during the most momentous period of the Thirty Years' War by 
his Minister, Count Schwarzenberg, which noble friend was 
really „ the Minister of Austria. After the redeeming reign of the 
Great Elector (1640 — 1688) we have with Frederick Vifiiliom I. 
(1713—1740) again the fame story, Austrian Minister Secken- 
uorf eiyoying and betraying for seven yeaip the unlimited con- 
fidence of the king. 

The eucccssor of Frederick the Great, Frederick William II. 
(|',706 — 1707), frhile devouring ^e substance of the country by 
sen'eflesa diesipation, and uoisoning.hy his vices the social atmo- 
spl^re, is agaip. governed by foreign ^tnra and religions moun^- 
tehankpt ontshing, life within by a brutal reaction, and mqkipg 
up ah>»M for thn losq.of military pr^trige by sacrificing in diplo- 
ma 9 y eijery prinoiple of honesty pmdeaoe. We nee4, Dpt 
allude to thu .foreign .poSfiy the long vseign. of 
rreda^ wibiatn Jpl. . iBy a certain right re^A- 

refid liA is the Just j just m leas in small things ; 
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lAt a great, a?frigW»Uttju6tiice was ooinmittesSliylimi, disturbing 
th« peftoe ^ ahd the m*oiie of his de^ 

soendatttsi tbr ai^ uhtneaeuted future, 'hjr eeooir^iig (ordinance oi 
the ^Jind of hCay, ISJd) a i^tfeaehthtion of the people, while 
that people totfaeweiStem frontier'^ meet the invader 

and “ hot thinkhig % umh ybt*’ to oarry ont that ordinance when, 
the enemy was sla£ti. Of hie sueoessor, the present king, we 
speak with reittotancse : broken by that terrible fall between the 
dusk of one day and the dawn of the other, he expiates his error 
and hie crime by a penalty more dwIUrCihan death, being an idiot, 
and knowing iti * ^ 

There mu^ have been some elements at work that counteract 
the evil deeds of the Hoheniiollems ; and ‘ elements poweiful 
enough to do that Will have a great deal to do with their meri- 
torious achievements too. Of such elements Mr. Carlyle does 
not afford ns a single glance ; neither of the cuuntrv, except as 
fiu: as it provides his heroes with battling, hunting, and travelling 
grounds ; nor of the peculiarities of the races ; nor of the econo* 
mieal and social condition of the jieoplp and its intellectual life. 
And in Confining himself in this manner to the precincts of tho 
palace, lie docs injustice not only to the people, but also to his 
heroes. There are many achievements of the Ilohenzollerns not 
even touched upon by Mr. Carlyle, more glorious, more lasting, 
mom ,cosmic, as he has it, than double marriage projects and 
royal fustigation of idle apple-women. In making the demand 
that those elements, whatever they are, slxould he a'orked out, so 
as to form ft background aUd by-play for the figures, the princes, 
we are aware that we are setting a very difficult problem, bat we 
are setting it to a very gifted writer. No doubt it might be 
solved ^n tome other way than that which we propose in the 
following pages, — ^by a sketch of the history pf Prussian law 
Tme, that “law” reminds ns of sickening litigation, Squab- 
bling attoUrneys, ridiculous subtleties, tinkering legislators. But 
, true also, that all this is not more e^iivalent to law than 
hospitals, anatomy, and the great metropolitan drainage question 
are equivalent to health. True, that a very general saying de- 
clares tiie lawyer to be rnoapable of writing 'history. But* tiue 
also, that no man will ewer understand the history of a country 
without a more than dilettwite. knowledge of its laws. “Jurispru- 
dence is the knowM^ of aH things divine and human/' teaches 
the eorpia %at' divine idea of justice every man may 

ke(m alive within himself ; but to read it off those mountains of 
l^slative rubbishifthat^praf^d to be the inearnation of it, re 
^^eed, a. little-li^dl^^.nf m^ytlung human. For there 
in ijbe lifiH'of that does net leave animpres" 

sion tm the ceewai is self-evideht vriilh respect to 
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public or oonstitoiional ^law ; no fnwn road tbe bistory bf 
'withottl Ending ‘bimsejf luvolTod lO, Mugna Cbarta and 
Bill of Rights. But it is as true with respect to jttivate law. In 
fact* that dtstinotioo. of public and private law is nothing but 
a help for the mipd, for the student and the teacher ; it cannot 
arrest the historian. The life of a nation is an oji^anisni, every 
part reacts upon every part. The laws on marriage, on tnist, 
on real property, on public worship, on orimes, are more vital 
elements of that life, ai’e more eloquent witnesses of its inmost 
natuie, than Glorious Constitutions and Co^upt-Practices-'I^re* 
vention-JiCt-Continuance*Acts. In the where law is- sanc- 
tioned by religion, this, so to say physiological unity of all law, 
is so hrm and active that it* cannot he dissolved even for the 
purpose of contemplation and study. What is public law in the 
Koran, and what private? The same is the case, and for tlie 
same fe&boo, in the canon law. In modem European states 
it IS loo.scr and fainter, amongst other reasons, hecarise people, by 
the scientific distinctions of jurisprudence, are led to overlook 
and to forget it. To reptoro it on a new basis, to harmonize 
again the whole of tho functions of national existence is the 
instinctive aim of that tremendous movement which is convulsing 
a decayed world. 

There is the same uni^ in decay which there is in growth. To 
illustrate, in both periods, the intimate conuexioji between his- 
tory and law, perhaps no state aflbvds a better opportunity than 
the Gomeu Empire; and subsequent to the exmnple set by 
Eichhorn + and Phillips,t no writer on tlie subject has departetl 
from tljoir method. There are valuable contributioDs of the same 
kind (more especially a scries of biilliant monographs on single 
towns, written upon Iheii statute-books) to the history pf that 
State which grew up under the protecting shelter of the Empire, 
drew i^bunshment from its decay, and was instrumental to its fall, 
and to the history of that dynasty which the more eagerly it 
yearned alter the Imperial crown, the more effectually it debased 
it, and when nearly strong enough to grasp it, saw it crumble to 
dust. A peculiar temptation and a peculiar facility for treoting 
Prussian history iiT'this manner is to be found, iu oodiffootion 
of the Prussian law, the amalgamation of the common law of 
Gormaoy, the Boman law, and numberle^ provincial laws, cus- 
toms, and stattifces, to “ one Imdy ihtelligihle laws/' a work 
attocamied by joaoWm-H. (iBed l$71), John George, (died 160.8), 
and Great Eleefor (diedl6RH), and carried ont by Frederiek 
the Great, We toe, indeed, at ft loss to see how Mr, Qariylft ie 

*- — _p.. . .. . . 

* BchkOra, Stoids-undBecfaisgafttid^te.” .Bering ISWh 

f Phillipfi, " Gesc^ebte mit besonderer BSeksitiit auf Btugiooi, 

Becbt imd ^aatsvernssiuig.” Berlin. 1832. 
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to do justice to this, tb«^greate%t aeMeirefflent of liis her^ 

without going agfljti o^WM- ‘a gtekt'dand Of groiyud covered hy the 
first volume of his book. ' 

Let us, then, enter at once a mink, and explore a stratum dryer 
than Dryasdust, the statutes at Itatge.* Let «s take up the first 
strange crusty pebble of medieval Latinity, acultetus, and try 
whether not a little rubbing and polishing will turn jt into a High- 
land show-stone, capable of reflecting something of the past, and 
shedding a welcome ray of light on the present and sundry of its 
" nnintelligihilitieg." 

Scultetm means Bchulze, Bchidtheiss, the headman of a commu- 
nity, village, or town, the reeve. The peculiar origin of the Mark 
Brandenburg, could not but impress peculiar features on its local 
groups. Mark is a frontier defence ; such the Mark Branden- 
burg was against the eastern neighbours of Germany, the Wend?. 
It was not established on German territory, but on a. soil wrested 
from the too. Although cruelly decimated during the struggle, 
the natives wfere by no means extirpated or expelled ; nor was 4t 
the policy of the Ascanian princes to dispossess them indiscrimi- 
nately of their lands. The hulk of the Wendisli population, always 
held in subjection, only changed their masters, and on the wlwle 
fo'r the bettor. Some classes were decidedly raised in the social 
scale, and the Wendish noble was admitted on equal terms with his 
Gorman conqueror. After the victories of Albrecht the Bear, there 
werenorisings; yet for a longtime to come the German settle would 
think it safer to have a German neighbour, still better a hekdmon 
within call, or, as the peasant in those r^onti would express it, 
within dog's bark. The headman having certain duties to perform, 
would claim certain privileges, and what people are liable to become 
w'ho perform magisterial lonctions and enjoy privileges all history 
teaches. The new settler, coming from agricultural provinces, 
would stick to the plough ; the Wend, like most Slavonian tribes, 
although never at home on the sea, is an excellent fisherman on 
lake and riter, both abounding between Elbe and Oder. Endless 
bogs and marshes promising splendid pasture to settlers skillcil 
in draining and embanking, attracted numerous immigrants from 
Holland. The burgher of the flourishing imperial cities, the 
trader, the craftsman would <seek his ooagenial element Eace 
and tribe would to a great extent determine oooupation, and occu- 
pation the ohoice of the dwelliflg-plaoe. Then there was k dis- 
tinction between simple freemen and nobles among the Wends as 
well as among the Germans. Lastly, each Gexmmi settler vrould 

a*-. 

• Eaumcr, ** Codex DiploiiBiillduB.’' ilylius, “ CmuUs' Gonsfitationum 
Max^icaram.** die rteossiaki^ Btaiten,’' fcuai Itior 
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bring with him f:(&d moin^in tho laws and customs of bis bqme. 
H is toli^bly 'vrell^ I'ecorded how, upder’tbe Ascanian dy^msty, 
tthq^se vjwiouf skoients blended, into a healthy ftud powqnful cpui- 
the very microcosm of tho Prussian State. It is 
writtep ip a few .scattered deeds and ordinances, and more 
copiously in the law, part of it indestructibly graven on the land, 
some naturally abaorocd by more progressing legislation, some 
stifled by foim's, smothered by force and fraud, not dead yet, living 
in dumb ti'oditiou, and shaking from time tp time, li^e subterra- 
neous fire, the conscience of the guilty and the peace of the world. 
Wherever there was a score of colonists anxious to settle either 
on waste land, or on a township taken from the Wends, the found- 
ing of the village was entrusted to one man, whom able editors 
now-a-days would call tm extensive and enterprising builder. Jt 
was Ids business to find settlers, to allot the lands in certain pre- 
scribed proportions, to collect the rent for the markgraf, and, 
assisted by some good and lawful men, elected by the community, 
to preserve the peace. In compensation for this he enjoyed his 
lot rent free, and was entitled to a certain quota of the fees. The 
office always went with the land. Old pai’chments speak of colo- 
nists settled “ on German law,” or on Franconian, JIutch, and 
Flanders.law, meaning that, in measuring their lands, and iuifevery- 
tbing. relating to the ngl^s of persons, they followed the customs 
of the reapeotive provinces from which they come. In default of 
any iu^ortation of this kind, the Saxon law prevailed, the Mark 
Brandenburg being ouo of the seven banner-feofs of Saxony. All 
which laws, how different soever in details, were quite in harmony 
on certain great principles becoming freemen, the foremost of 
them being that no man could be tried but by his peers, no pea- 
sant hut by those good and lawful men, the jury ; for jury is not 
to be connected etymologically with jurafe, to swear, but with 
jii$, right or law. The Wend, provided Ke tilled the ground,’ was 
freipiently admitted to the full privilege of S^uton law. All this is 
to be understood of the peasant proper, the freeman who held 
lands sufficiently large to maintain a certain number of teams or 
ploughs. Ilis tenure was of a very liigh order, subjected to hardly 
auy, other reatrictiofl but that of selling anfl bequeathing the lands 
nndividqd. Around them> on the outskirts of their villages? or in 
hamlet8> cerioin inferior castes existed, partly of Gepnan 
mosfly Weml^, of wj^h only one, out of deferewcf to 
tho **.i»i|tdrgod8^‘' TOoy receive a p»<jsiing notice, the kothsassen, 
th«t4« ^ sayr jtjiwrfiers in.mud cabins. ■ ^ 

. Separate ftpm the. pe».^ao4,,eIeva^d above lum in rauk esti- 
Ujtttiop, jbqt.pri^(^ly,iq no my his Jojjd or tuaster, nor evpi his 
inagi$i|)^ nob|uin hif more prei^tioua house, foi^ti^, 

if tfe# laarkgr^ w«iiud grant .permission to do so, and sorcquHed 
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by the Imts of labotiyets— villojttt T#fe njay tail ihexo, for 

buortnc&s’ «ake. Thebob^^nn, being tbe vasafid of the t&ftritgi'fdf, 
was not bound by co^mot^ laW; but by feudal law ; ibstead df 
paying rent, be did milftaty seVviOe ; life would not intesUittlrry with 
tlio peas^t ; be might be appointed superior judge atod magis- 
trate ; be could lead a ho*st to battle ; biit other connexion with 
the peasant he had none by law. There might be, hO^irer, and 
there were, voluntary arrangements which brought the noble other- 
wise in connexion with the peasants, gave him a hold over them, 
and paved the Way for progressing encroachment, Usurpation, and 
tyranny. The markgraf, for instance, from want of cash or other 
nlotives, would pledge or sell the rents of a certain village to a 
neighbouring nobleman ; or the latter might buy the land, and with 
the land the office of the schulse, and he might, and did in coui’se 
of time, pervert the function of the headman of a free community 
into an attribute and appendage of his baronial seat. Thus wigi- 
iiated the nuisance of manorial, or os the Germans say, patrimonial 
police and jurisdiction — a nuisance which in England, fortunately, 
was early crushed by the iron arm of bCr Norman kings. No study 
is required, only some knowledge of mankind in general, and of 
squires in particular, to see how the noble would work his posi- 
tion, Assisted* at a somewhat later period by the civil law of the 
Byzantine Emperors, and by lawyers bred in its principles, be 
strove to bring down the free peasant of the village to the level of 
the uyfree labourer of the manor, his freehold to a precarious 
tenure saddled with scharwerk, that is, chnrwork ; his peers, those 
agood and lawful men, to beadles and bum-bailiffs. He grasped at 
the pasture-ground, at forCst, peat, and lake, allotted in common 
to the colony, or preserved from times anterior to the conquest. 
The customary right of the mud-gods and other Dii minores 
to participate in ^the enjoyment of such common property was 
pervei’ted into a permission of the "gracious lord," coupled 
with the injunction of gatliering frgots, spinning wool, going 
on errands, working in the fields, and paying fines on birth, 
marriage, and death ; all which services became gradnally attached 
to the person or the cabin, and were rigorously exacted, while too 
frequently the corresponding enjoyments were denied or made 
dependent on new services, or on payment. 

Not everywhere did the squires succeed equally ; in justice to 
human nature we may add tfiat perhaps they did not intend 
it everywhere. \'1ilages, with no manor within the bound^es of 
the parish, frequently mipntained theii* footing, so mUoh so that 
in mo vicinity of Btlagdeburg peasants hwd their cOurt-leet 
Under the vault bf ^aven as late as the* Met' century. The 
pt^ntry of the doinaitts always beiiB||r tprotbOted; and 
nowliCtd in the old provinces df the kirigdkiitt 'oo'we find tbe 
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pgor ground dO"WB with ^Hoh ruthless rapacity and Tiolence as ^ 
Silesia ; anf iimportaat point for the history of Frederick il.> and 
ah eKplauation of the fact that that province returned, half-^ 
donea of agricultural labourers to the National Assembly lu 
1848. It would bo absurd to compare the present state of the 
peasantry witli what it was under the Ascanians* as differing only 
in degree, not to see how different they are in essence- But, 
making allowance for modem producrion and administration, 
and for the changes they have worked in the relations of the 
individual, and in the nature of property, are justified in 
saying, that to restore the old law, to undo the encroachments of 
the nobility, to raise the peasant, comparatively, to hib original 
position, did require centuries of caiitipus and groping steps on 
the part of the Crown, fifty years of incessant bureaucratic toil, 
and two revolutions, and is not accomplished yet. Amongst the 
devices for improving the stete of the agricultural popuiatio»i 
there is one in the reign of King Frederick I. which utterly failed 
because it came utterly before its time, and which is, therefore, 
extremely curious. Without access to more original sources, we 
have mainly to follow Kanke. The plan is usually ascribed to 
one Luben von Wulfen, although be was not the first ongmatox, 
and was designated as a system of grants in fee at a fee^ 
farm rent*, %ut it was ^of far wider scope. It was recom- 
mended to the approbation of the freely-spending king as one 
likely to yield a larger revenue, and it was tried on certain do- 
mains by gnmting in fee at a quit-rent both the manor-farm, 
hitherto let for a term of six years, and the farmsteads of tho< 
peasants attached to it, commuting the taskwork and all pay- 
ments in kind into a rent-charge. It will require some explana- 
tion hoAv such a process could, by any possibility, be an advan- 
tage, whole tendency of the law* in Prussia was, at that 

time, and is now, entirely in favour of the leaseholder ; he may 
claim remissions,, charge for improvements, and, by going to larw^ 
worry any landlord to death. There is, indeed, tenant-right in 
Proosia^ Besides, Wulfen rested his plan on three suppositions, 
two of which were correct : that a prince could not watch over 
hiu estates so well another man ; that taskwork was the most 
expensive for the man who did it, and the most valueless for him 
fot whom it wm done ; that^ sijbsequentiy to the discovery of 
Ammica'the vnltm of money would not change- It was, how- 
avoir, with him wd? only a muttor of patting money into the 
ki^ puma, h<r*had in .mow tho politiehl and inilitery ppq®fc^ 
anoe »n in^endontyw«»<miciaas ; mi ho foresiw, with tow 

abiam faniSi ildEler Ihfi German jBrdpaeiiiim. ike tercfi chosen 
bv of Ttimfee L kio^nihle leases.^ 
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sagaeityi ifbe iioptilw to agrieulta^l mdasti'y, noA tbe revolutioi^ 
in the \irkole doonomy of the ni^on which trijold be effected by 
the i^eueml application of his system te the peasantry. He fell 
the liberating power of money, he sniffed from afar the “ dismal 
science.” Hed-tape> of course, said the "thitlg, was ntteiiy im- 
possible, and perhaps it was so at the time. Aftern short success, 
the experiment brc&e down. * ' 

It was partially taken up again towards the end of tlte cen- 
tury, by giving grants in fee at a fixed rent to the peasants 
settled on the Crdwn-lands. It is obvious, and may be illus- 
trated by a reference to the successive steps taken by Russia in 
emancipating the serfs, that there was more difficulty in dealing 
■with those far more num< 0 ’Oii 8 classes of peasants wlio held of 
nobles : and with respect to them there is only one great step 
earlier than the beginning of this century, an ordinance of Fre'- 
donck 11. forbidding the noble, “ den Bauern oline raison am 
■dern Hofe zn achmeissen," to kick the peasant out of his farm- 
stead without rniaon. How much was still to lie done ■will be 
elucidated in the beat and sliortesfr manner by quoting the 
edict, dated Memel, October 9, 1807 (“Codex Const.,” March, 
vol. xii. p. •25-3), which inaugurated the regeneration of the 
State after one ddy, that of Jena, had annihilated tlie army, and 
■scattered the whole fabric of the Government. 

Art I. — Every inhabitant of our dominions may acquire any 
kind of real property, the nobleman the land -of the burgher 
and the peasant, and the peasant and the burgher the laud of 
the nobleman. 

Art. IT. — Henceforth the nobleman may carry on any kmdof 
trade and badness without injury to hia rank and precedence; 
the peasant may become a burgher, and vice versik 

Arts. X. and XI.-~Existing villenage ceases, and cannot be 
re-eetablibhed under any title. 

The indi'Cation contained in other articles of this edict of a 
universal change of all tenures into freehold, without any kind of 
service attached to it, was carried out, in spite of a violent, in 
some induces, mminol opposition of the squires, by the 
two celebrated ordinances of 'the 14th of September, 1811 ; the 
general* principle being mther to divide the land cultivate by 
the peasant between' him and t|^ lord of the manor in a certain 
proportion, varying according w the cireomstaaaoes of the ■oaefi 
or>io leave the whole to the peasant, sahjeot to certain <ainnwd 
pa^^m$ii«ts, varying with^ price of eom, and i^aamahte on pay* 
meset of a certain fiaced^uum i whldS wmdnbei'i^vist'feota 
realization of Wnlfett^s idea, together wi^ theenelmmrd of com'* 
mons, hoe occqpietMbe boards created fer the; jmrpoea fer feiily 
forty years. How much the social ' and economical ektmeilta of 
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(ha Statd'' and the straeture ,of its poiitiOttl organization woro 
changed during that time is evident. '••The'work, however, was 
not carried odt in the spirit in which it began. Let the reader 
nbsetve and bear in mind the dates. It was in 1813 that tl^e 
war against Napdlhou began, in l8l5 that it whs brought to a cou* 
elueion. Tt was in 1811 that the king, advised by men who did 
not despair of th6 State, ordered the carrying out of what he, a 
fttgitive in the remotest corner of his inheritance, had fore- 
shadowed ; it was in 1810, surrounded by flunkeys of a greedy 
nobility, and by the sophists of the Kestoration, that he clipped 
and debased by « miscalled “ declaratory” statute, the largo and 
generous principle of 1811. Numerous classeS who had fought 
and bled, or sent their sons to diq# in the belief of on honest 
execution of the edicts of 1811, wore thus precluded from the 
acquisition of freehold, and deprived even of the frail tenure they 
held. Similar steps in the same “ conservative " direction fol- 
lowed. In 1814 a laconic ordinance appeared legalizing agree- 
ments, illegal till then, of perpetual rent-charges without redemp- 
tion. Tltat very clumsy and very serious Assembly of 1848 looked 
into the pigeon-holes, and got hold of a report of tlie Minister, 
Count Ai*nim*Bdyzenburg, proposing that ordinance on the ground 
” of the high political importance of keeping s^mall proprietors in 
a connexion of dependeficy with some landlords.” An Assemblv, 
numbering day-labourers amongst its members, lost no time in 
tearing that ortlinance to pieces. 

Nor have we done yet with our loadstar in this juridical peram- 
bulation, tbe scultetus. Manorial police and jurisdiction were in- 
compatible with the new order of things; they were to he abolished ; 
they were, they are abolished ; yettbey exist. In the Gesetzsamni- 
Umff of 1812 (p, 141) we meet with a curious ordinance— tlie more 
edrious as it has a decidedly English lock about it. There are 
to he Counties, and cities being counties of themselves ; there 
are to be county boards with a “ representation the police to 
bei<mg to those boards, &c. The roalizaiion of thiC comprobensive 
and elaborate ordinance was delayed by the war. AiW the peace 
it was whispered to the king, Why carry it out ? it is so con- 
sMtntional, so subversive !” And a dead letter it lay : and the 
jmBoe'ttnnain'ed \ritb the squire. There vsM a cause for that ter- 
rible jRgoundtwdU'Of ttfo agricultural p(qmltttion> in 1848ji although 
historian ' declared in Edhabuigh, in 1851, tbatheoould 
not ^ any, and tdlticvoMh tWi©oflsmwa1i'tes in Prilmsia pay to a 
fehr o^tabOrs 4re' comiJinep'dfilQakiirg' thhm respo^tihle for it. 

rose ‘/^tar landi three for every 

thbte ttanorinl'police't''’^ And tfiostem^otioaBywasthe 
Oveir before the flght, “'No manorial poHoe^" * ^But. 
inanoriill»p<#s#>thef4» arc to thid day. 
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Oriffift of Tatcm<, 

Another turn at ottc pebble, and it vill ah<m us 8omBthin|(.of 
the towns; no town ‘without its scuZtetua, though in later Latinity 
he may become a tOtmth «hd in Cvermafn, a 
Looking at their origin, wo find three, different classes of towns on 
the right bank of the Kibe. Some existed befom the conquest ; 
some had grown up in the protecting shade of a stronghold ; 
some were regular colonies planned by^the markgraves, ns we have 
been it done with villages, to be the home of trade ^and manufac- 
tuTO. The settlers in this instance were frequently 3>ptcl), 
skilled m weaving* and other handicraft, and attracted from other 
places by valuable privileges and immunities. There were, again, 
borne enterprising builders, who contracted with the jnarkgraf, 
paid him down a round sum of money, and were installed in the 
possession of the^ ground, to dispose of it according to cer- 
tain general principles. One half to ho tilled, one quarter pre- 
soiwcd as pasture ground, one^ quarter allotted for garden- 
ing. The ground-vent from held and garden to go to the mark- 
graf s exchequer : a small foe, collected from those who sent their 
cattle to graxe, to be disposed of by "the community. Tlie con- 
tractors were allowed certain advantages and, no doubt, helped 
themselves to more, forming at once the geimi and nucleus of an 
anstocracy, a patriciate, which would soon attract analopous 
elements and tendencies in guilds, wiysteries, and worshipful 
companies. The strongest man amongst them would be invested 
by the inarkgrnf wkhtbe hereditary office of a $(huWiei$8,scxdtetu8, 
and with the nght of receiving the whole or part of the fees. 
It the communit)' or the patriciate bought the office, which they 
might and ahnost universally did in lapse of time, tlmy were at 
liberty to dispose of it at pleasure, either by 'popular eleolion or 
by aristocratic co-optation. In any case he was a^iisted in the 
administration of justice by some sekoppeUi good and lawful 
men, and in the general business of tlie community by a council, 
always aristocratic or inclined to heixmie so. Of legislation 
there was little need. The settlaTs brought with them, or received 
on their application, the body of laws in force in some aid and 
famous seat of trade and industry, Magdeburg or Lnbeck, con- 
sisting in a few general principles that might he written on a 
siugk sbeeti Ooided by these principles, it'was the bn^ess of 
thesekoppen, in any given case, to find” the law, that is to a&y^ to 
moke tbeeorrect applicatioU'Of the principle. If they could not ^d 
it, toey iqppUed for information and entightenmeni to the 
of kiBgdtebnig or^Xi«bedt.jt, 4f there s?«^e a conflit^, between 
intferests of the town and tiiat of tli^ prince or tim anh>^tyr- 1 ^e^pan 
Stordly say o£4ibe whokj beoause’^theto was 
oonflict eottld not be.settled by„tho joriadiotima. ^maf^raf, 

and if it had become quite unendurable, the of 
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ilie Estates would arrive at some agreement, bearing mucli more 
resemblaiK^ to »«i international treaty, conelnd^ under the 
liiediationof the prince, than to a mod era act of legislation. In other 
respects, too, the prinoe appears very much like a foreign j^wer. 
Although very fond of their town, the burghers strongly objected 
to have it embellished by a princely residence, however artistically 
castellated. Tljey would noj grudge him a good dinner iu the town- 
hall ; but as goldsticksi yeomen, and beefeaters were a very serious 
adair at that time, and as burghers did not like to set' heavily 
armed men within their walls, they most respectfully dedined the 
honour of the *' presence,” unless the prinoe could make out hy 
special title “ the right of aperture,” and tl»ey were apt, iu default 
of such proof, most disrespectfully to ^ang the gate to. 

Liiuited as the central power was inits sphere, it was strong enough, 
if wielded by an energetic raau, to keep everybody else witliin 
his sphere; and, fortunately foy the young State, the Ascauians 
were of that description. What stuff they were made of, this single 
notice will show, that Otfo with the Arrow (d. 1808) conceded some 
civil rights to the Jews, then outlaws everywhere. The progress 
of the country under their rule was marvellous, and stands re* 
corded in the “Landbuch " of the Emperor Charles IV., a work akin 
to “ Domesday Book.” There is a deep significance in the fact that 
their wild men of the Havi; are still the suiiporters of tlie armorial 
blazon of Prussia, A sad fate willed it that out of nineteen 
members of that distinguished mc^ assembled at the Markgruves’ 
Hill, near Batheuow, in the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
not one remained or bad even left an heir in 13^0. Tlien fol- 
lowed a century of idlera, spendthrifts, absentees, the country 
being mostly ■“ in the pawnbroker’s shop a period of which an 
old chronicler says, “ The nearer you approach to the Mark, the 
more unsafely do you travel ; each one has usurped a power that 
he had not before, and does only that which he liketb.” The 
sources of that anarchy cannot be explored without reference 
to the., state of joris^ction, which again will lead us to some 
petouUar features in the growth of this peculiar monarchy. The 
German Ehapmror, or, to speak correctly, the King of Germany 
and 'Boman Emperor, was chief captain and chief judge of all * 
freemen. He d^h^ated his milittury authority to a number of 
dukes; mai the esercise of his jud^ioial fuactunaswitlun the duchy 
to a palatine, with'^iUtevdew oi diecking one delegate by the other.- 
An easoepiion, Iwwever, Was made with im^eot to tfae Marks ; 
these foonrier posts rej|Qiring a kind of dictatorship tlih 'mock* 
graf was allowed tb*.fiemhine both - fonetioDS. This ^odieiai 
power was even highd!^, er' mot’e orimnal than that of the psliir 
tine. Thwe 'is much obsetnity ana controversy tturosi^^aiMi'' 
quaries ; but one cireumstanoe important for genetnl - hiefory is 
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saffieieiiUy dear.' The palatme kept bisK^oartia the name of the 
emperor, the markgraf iu hieowa “ grace t*' die maregreue dinget 
by sinee seluis Hulden ; Sachsen8prigeUII,i^‘^7. Whatever* 
may be the precise meaning of this passage, nr the effect of siich 
distinction, there can be no doubt in tiin mindf of any man who 
lias ever reflected on the power of symbols. Necessarily, iu the 
imagination of the people, the emperor would be kept in the 
background, distant, faint, unable to hear and to help ; while 
th^ rebellious j^leasauts in the south ^nd west, of whom we sh<dl 
presently have a glftnce, crying from the depth of their misery, 
touchingly appeal to him against his cruel representatives, and, 
in tlie flush of their momentary victory, decree, by one of their 
“ articles,” there shall be no ,lord Irat the emperor ! The palatines 
appointed vice-palatino^from amongst the powerful families of the 
country, for life ; hut with a strong andgenerallysuccessful tendency 
to make their ofiic(? hereditary. The markgravos of Brandenburg, 
at least in the- country between Elbe and Oder, managed to dis- 
pense with such dangerous deputies. They appointed a com- 
paratively greater number of twigte (bailiffs), with a smaller cir- 
cuit, with smaller family po.s8essions and retinue, and, therefore, 
more easily kept in due obedience, more resembling altogether a 
modem functionary, especially iu this respect, tliat to enforce 
obedience they had to rely upon the support of a central power. 
This explains, on the one hand, why the Hohenzollems, in spite of 
otlier and in some respects preferable acquisitions, continued to look 
upon the original Mark as the heart of their dominions, and made it 
the scat of their power ; on the other band, why the administra- 
tion of justice, the preservation of the peace, broke down, ns soon 
ns that support began to fail. As the bailiff* could not tight a 
powerful nobleman, the nobleman, ■nothing loth, turned robber ; 
whereat the towns took the law into their own hands, and to 
do BO more effectually, entered into extensive confederacies, got 
the best of their adversaries, although similarly associated, but 
were embarrassed by a peculiar ditfi unity in definitely setting 
th«n at rest. The custom of the time acknowledged the right 
of private war ; parties engaged in it were welcome to knock out 
each other’s brains ; bat if the noble and gallant highwayman 
had given in, he was prisoner of war, to .be kept in conflnemont 
till he ransomed himself, nob in durance vile, but in rUterht^, 
dmrmice noble, becoming a gentleman*— mo' doabt a tedious and 
unpromising'' proceedheg with* some*- of the < ehivalrons footpads. 
But might not n he tried as a robber ? Fezhaps 8% If he 

hii^aeted contrary to the usage of war; .bnt then bylns^is; 
wMeh process of empannelling a- iutf .«ff highwaymen was 
scarcely more advisable, even if the baUiffshiiald' bo- forthcoming 
to preside at the' trial. ■ 
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With the help of this commentary we may a read passage in 
old Loccelius stating that at last tlje towns began "indus- 
triously (flciss'ig) to beh«>ad every robber caught on the highway, 
nonfattor wbeti>er noble or not;’’ with whatoutci*y against breaoli 
of privilege w'e can imagine. It' is impossible not to recognise 
a Shadow of those straggles in that furious contest between 
town and squire, w’hich, during a few mouths in 1848, was 
actually verging on civil war* Four centuries had done with 
private war, ti-ial by jury; hut their exemption *from common 
jurisdiction, both in criminm and in private ■ oases, the nobility 
had preserved, being amenable only to certain high coinds of 
justice established for the purpose and kept up with lidicnlous 
pedauti') — a standiug slight to the commoner, besides being a 
serious inconvenience to untitled credits of noble lacklands. 
In 1848 the privilege was abolished ; but other sohrees of ivnta- 
tion I'emain. The ow’uer of a manor still enjoys the immunity 
from taxes which his predecessor had filohed iii the time of the 
markgraves ; there is no intermarriage between " a nobleman and 
a woman of the common class of burghers a nobleman con- 
victed of stealing is made a commoner, while the corresponding 
demand that a commoner convicted of stealing should he made a 
nobleman, is unheeded, and likely to remain so. Fiverything con- 
duces to the belief that ^Iie eternal contest, stifled these ten years 
under the triumphant sway of the Yunkerparty, is on the point of 
Freaking out anew in a more or le.ss malignant fonn. 

Finding the countiw in such a state, Frederick I. (1414 — 
1440), the first Hohenzollerii Elector, at once sided with the 
Towns. From NUmberg, wlu'i’e ho had been the Emperor’s 
lieutenant, he knew the value of towns and their proud spirit, 
and was resolved to preserve the one and to break the otlicr. 
He encouraged them to clear the roads, and gave to cer- 
tain places, Fronzlau, forinstance, explicit authorization to behead 
industriously, as stated by tbe same Loccelius. Having com- 
pleted his an'angements, and procured that darling " Lazy Peg,” 
he succeeded, by means of her, and by the support of the towns, 
to batter down the last strongholds of cbivnlrous robberdom. 
After tliat he tried his hand with the towns, and failed. Having 
acquired a house in the Klosterstrasse in Berlin, he claimed the 
right of aperture spoken of before ; in fact ho wanted a latcli-key. 
The town would allow him 'ingress whenever asked, but de- 
murred ’to his retinue and to the claim of a right/ Ilesistauce 
prevailed, owing, os distinetly stated by the chroniclers, to tbe 
harmohy subsisting between oouimil and commonalty. Frederick 
broul'bt together, it seems, for tbe first riime, all the Estates of all 
diviMons'od’ the cocbitry, and |annlolmed A general peace, which, 
as shown by the very words of tbe document, contoinl^d the germ 
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of the modern State< Every one wIiq wns tm enemy to the 
Ejector, or to those comprehended in the peace, to be consi- 
dered and to he treated as the encrox of all. Not less con-* 
spicuous is Erederiek I. in the history of the constitutional law 
of the Empire. It was he who suggested all those measures hy 
which the dissolution of that unwieldy body was prevented in the 
fifteenth century ; division into diptriots (Kreise, circles) with the 
view of a more effectual preservation of the peace, abolition of 
the right of private war, establishment of a court to decide 
between menihers of the Empiie. 

His son, Frederick II. (d. 1471) again tried Berlin, and suc- 
ceeded, owing t(» a stiugglo between the patriciate and the com- 
monalty, and between the two sister towns, Berlin and Coin «tt 
the Spree, both t>f them merged in the present meiro 2 )olis. We 
have slated already the reason why the Hohenzollerns placed the 
seat of their government in the country between Elbe and Oder ; 
equally distinct and more explicitly recorded is tlio reason why 
they fixed just upon Berlin. The Elector himself, in 1440, in- 
formed the Estates that, in order to stsengthen the union of the 
different provinces, and the efficiency of Government, he intended 
to take a fi.xed residence, and that he thought Berlin the most 
convenient spot. The further reason— suppressed, as usual, in 
his speech from the throne — why lie thought Berlin the most 
convenient spot, is fully supplied by Leuthinger (“ Comment.” lib. 
xxiii. § 34). He says that IJerliu was eminently turbulent, and 
fond of changes, novia rebus stndens, and that Frederick, to 
repress their spirits and curb their impetuosity, erected a castio 
within the walls, “ contrary to their right of a free town, and to 
other privileges." The Elector might well expect an opportunity 
for iutorforing, as the struggle between the aristocratic and tlie 
tlemocratic elements was already endemic in the Geiman towns 
ut that time, it arrived in 14 41, when the city authorities, 
heut uiion a nuion of the two towns, and a common town-hall 
“near tho mill-dam," resigned their offices, and gaye up the keys of 
the gates to the Elector, Next year he decreed the separation; 
complying in so far with the demands of the commouolty, and 
imposed at the same time upon the scultetus and other magis- 
trates the obligation of seeking his confirmation hefoie entering 
into office. Against this infringement of their chartered rights 
the Berliners rose bofoce the endtif the yeiw’. The Elector, now 
supported by fihe nobles, got the upper hand, aud oonipeUeii the 
town to give up the right of high jurisdiction, honestly bought 
from one of his predecessors and paid for» and to cede him a 
plot of ground to build * strongholi|> * “untigaflf Uhertittls 
/rentttn."’ Hefut to work at ouoe, making at the same time a 
breach in tb® wall to secure communication. But building is 
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tedious, and BetHners ,are impetuous; tliey 'rose once more, 
iiook possession of tbp gates, filled up the breach, ejected the 
‘judge insl^U^ by the plector, and, as it appears, maintained 
themselves for sevetal years, the Elector proving long-sufibriug, 
and busy with, the trowel. In 1448, having roofed in the castle, 
and filled it with trustworthy retainers, he fell upon the town, 
and bad it tried before a committee of the Estates. The judgment 
confirmed the decree of 1442, deprived Berlin of a great part 
of their corporation property, besides inflicting hea^'y penalties 
on a number of individu.ils. In the execution of this last part 
of the sentence the Elector showed much leniency, and the whole 
community soon received signal marks of his favour. Contented 
with having broken, in their most forward representative.’^ the 
political power of the towns, lie waS anxious to reconcile their 
inhabitants, and to preserve their prosperity, seriously affected 
already by an incipient emigration to Imperial free towns.* 

Tlie number 48 seems to indicate a climacterinl year in the 
history of the Ilohenzollems. In 1448 they took possession of 
the castle, parts of which still exist in ,the river front of the 
palace, and kept it undispute'd for 400 years. In 18 18 the Bei- 
Imors rose once more. A banner, black, red, and gold, appeared 
opposite the castle near that self-same mill-dam ; hoisted by 
whose hand ? wafted by what breeze ? Was it brought by the 
raven of Barbarossa, the great Hohenstaufen, who sits deep 
under the Kyffhanser till the day when bis Empire shall rise 
again in more than pristine glory ? You may find out the man 
who niised it; you may examine him on what he thought; yon 
may believe him if you like : but what conducting chain of 
thought and fact it was that struck the spark in his braju, 
he could not tell himself; how could you ? That chain, 
stretching through a thousand years of glory and shame, of woe 
and hope ! Never had an Emperor’s banner been displayed in 
the Mark ; even the Empire bad gone ; and to muse on its past, 
and -to dream of a future, had been mado felony. Yet there the 
banner stood, a riddle, but a defiance. nobenzoUem tried to 
teat it down, tried for fourteen hours with steel and grape, but 
could not. Tried then to clutch it, “ Prussia to be absorbed by 
Germany," Bwt there were “ articles” attached to itj as in the 
Peasauia''^as : and. no articles, no Empire- Hohenzollem has 
- — - 1 ^ — 

* The whole tdmsactkm is admirably summed im by the Pmcxscan 
monk, Betmar. “Aldus hefft he beyde partye mtedwungmi, den tad 
unde ok de meynheyt, weute ae syn.b^w ^oea, d«r deror vryg wurea imdc 
wd mochten hebben vryg gbeddieveia.^’ Or ht vemaenter “ Thua had ho icuq.- 
memd botbparties, the oousi^ and uw t^e oommonslty ; and since then they 
nave alor^lMhof thoub^hue they had been ffee before, and t^ht have 
remained so.*’' 
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not soWed the riddle, lias again proscribed its emblem ; and 
nothing is left of that strange drama bntf ponderous gates, making 
tlie pnhicc a stronghold once n\ore, a field of graves, gallantl]( 
defiled by the ** pious,” and a poor old lAanvrbo cannot remember 
and cannot forget. “Not yet," says Barl^arossn, and dozes on. 

Why did Berlin rise on that 18th of March? Newspapers 
spe.vlc two shots fired by the soldiery, as there was a shot 
at Versailles on that fith of October, 1 789. But many shots are 
fired without producing a revolution, so let us ask, then, why 
was Berlin like a powder-barrel, to be ignited by those shots ? 
Wo clearly discern* one element; the king was suspected of dis- 
owning Protestantism, suspected of leaning to Popery, of at- 
tempting— and this was more than suspicion — to crucify the 
living spirit of the Reformation on the scaffold of the orthodox 
theology of the sixteenth century. Few days ago he had issued an 
ordinance eStablisliing a kind of theological star-chamber, oher- 
connistoi ium ; and it is justly and foi’cibly said by Mr. Carlyle, 
that Brandenburg is “ to this day in an honourable degree inca- 
pable ot believing incredibilities, of adopting solemn shams, or pre- 
tending to live on spiritual moonshine.*’ We wish, Jiowever, he 
had gone more deeply into the history of the Reformation in Bran- 
denburg. Buchholz in his ponderous five quartos (“ Gesehiuhte der 
Churmark Brandenburg”), gives a very quaint, but very detailed 
and very graphic account of how the ne^ doctrine came to be re- 
ceived in that country. In one town it was that some tramping 
“ Hckuhknechte" shoeknaves, that is to say, jonmeymen boot- 
makers! having learnt the new German hymns, that were substi- 
‘ tilled for the Latin ritual in Saxony, went to church just to give 
the congregation n taste of the thing. In other places regular 
preadieis made their appearance. Whether preacher or boot- 
knaves, the bulk of the people joined them at once. Speaking of 
a tiuie long before the question, whether Protestant or not, had 
forced itself upon the court, old Buchholz says (vol, iii. p, 839) ; — 
“So deeply had the Reformation penetrated into thc|^ Brandenburg 
country, that thg majority of the inhabitants did not any more respect 
the Roman Catholic rite. It is, however, not to be surmised that it 
was purity of faith with the common people. O dear no ! They were 
far too ignorant for that. Their whole belief amounted to this : that 
the Catholic priests were good-for-nothing lazy bellies, feeding upon 
the marrow of the country. They liked to hear evangelical preachers, 
because of their teaching that gifts,* and alms, and other things touch- 
ing people’s pockets were not the right worship. That was just the 
thing for them : tibragr took it up at once, and di^ntinued giving gifts, 
alms, or any^ing whatever, although the income of the dergy was 
almosl entirely of this voluntary description (?), Whenever an evan- 
gelical preacher made his appearance, laymen thought his preaching 
very nice indeed, because they got it for nothing, they gave him 
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their praise, but tliat was all, not a bit for his living. No\v-a-<lajs 
wrtainly the saane thing <i'onld happen, but that a scanty permanent 
provniion was made just in the nick of tinte.’*^ 

Need we inform the refider that Buchholz was a clergymah ? 
Therd is some tru^h in .what he says ; but the reason of what he 
calls the ignorance of the people, which is also the reason of that 
uncommonly easy delivery from Papacy, lay far deeper than he 
saw, or tvas willing to see. In Brandenburg, in Pomerania, all 
along the const of the Baltic, the Bomnn See had never obtained 
the same bold os in the rest of Germany. In a newly-settled 
roiintry, in the midst of a hostile population,' the clergy greatly 
dcjicnded upon the protection of their territorial princes; and 
when they began to feel safe from danger they found the pro- 
tector grown too strong to brook leaiimgs towards Borne and her 
pretensions. Christianity in those countries had always heeu 
more ajiostolic than Italian. Nor is this all. There was 
veiy little Christianity, and that little direly tainted with lieicsy. 
With the W ends the old Adam was not drowned in the haptisinal 
font. If the fane was broken, .the sacred chorus slain, there w.is 
still the shade of the forest to receive the votaries and the night 
wind to strike the firs like chords of a gigantic harp, sounding 
tlic praise of the old gods who made all that. Creed miglit 
wither, but why should poetry die? Could the new tcaelur un- 
teach a man to feel that light is life, and that there is mystery in . 
silent waters ? /L'lio race of priests dying out, the key being lost, 
deep science became superstition, the sacred rite a childish 'lore, 
hut rooted in that deep poetical perception of nature which un- 
derlies all paganism, traditions hostile to the new-comer and his ' 
Latin book would siu'Vive with wonderful vitality. The stork is 
as sacred to-day ah the ibis ever w'us in Egypt; but, iu the l.iii- 
gnnge of the country people, the Pi*otestant clergyman is still 
what he was in Catholic times, the jtreister, priest, and still witli 
a decided smack of foe. Arndt, the author of the well-known 
“Muhi'chen," relating, in the Low German dialect, a charming 
little Story, entitled “Skipper'Gau un sin Puck” (Skipper Gaii and* 
his Puck), adds his testimony from personal observation that as latd' 
as the beginning of the present century little shrines existed in 
some houses of well-to-do people in the seaports and on board of 
trading vessels, dedicated to some dwarfed progeny of either 
Belbog‘or Zemibog, the good or the evil deity, it does not much 
matter which ; and if wc are rightly informed, there is even more 
recent evidence, l^ess surprising is the continuance of Unmixed 
paganimn in Prussia Rds to'bh-exfpected JfirolB tkitt.jce- 

markabre tribe, which language ll^hds in 

BUfth'wonderfally ,il!ittt|nnltpown common stook 

of Brimmtmio oynd Teutoh^i^^ioee, Whieh held by its gods ‘cen* 
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iuries after all nations around were coxFverted, and which bowed 
at lust not to the Cross but to the sword. We I’emember criminal, 
records of the end of last century revelling deeds nud notions' 
only to he accounted for by the supposition of a system of belief 
utterly disconnected with pi'ofessed religion and Tettau and 
Teiijmc in their Volkamgeii Ostpreussens, published in 1837, 
both editors being likely to command excellent sources of infor- 
mation, speak of the oblation of a sow to obtain success in a fish- 
ing expedition, and of the expiatory saciifice of the goat, as of 
things according to* common belief not yet extinct. Of the latter 
.sacrifice they give a minute description, in which tlie curious 
reader will not miss the never-failing concomitant of propitiatory 
rites, “ the little cake of flouf.” 

However obstinately people might preserve their old creed 
Irom oblivion, they could not for any length of time prevent it 
Iroin partially amalgamating with the new one, the i*esult being 
heresies. There was always a plentiful crop of indigenous 
growth, and there was generally, not always, a favourable 
ground for foreign importation. Td get n glimpse of this 
st.vt(> of things wo need not study the lamentations and exe- 
crations of clerical chroniclers ; we may read it in the topography 
of the time. There uro plenty of villages, enjoying in their 
names the prefix ketzer, meaning herette, which in the present 
time has given way to that of wendiseh, both being used for cen*- 
turies as convertible terms. Nor was this kind of nomenclature, 
and that state of things which occasioned it, re.stricled to vil- 
lages ; the goodly town of Angermumle, half-way between ]lcrlin 
and Stettin, goes in old records by the uaufe of Ketzer Anger- 
m/nule. There are ti’aces in Thuanus, and elsewhere, that T^rua 
A'aldus in his wanderings visited Stettin and other places on the 
J3altic. Certain it is that since the thirteenth century, in Bohemia 
and all adjacent countries, thedoctrinesof the Waldcnscs wore widely 
propagated.* The Brondenburghers would neverfight the Hussites, 
and, in the criminal records of Berlin luid other places, we meet 
with repeated executions on account of Bohemian heresy. Jt was 
a Brandenburg knight, von Haoke bis name, who periietrated that 
excellent piece of humour of buying of Tetzel remission of an in- 
tended sin, and, having carefully pocketed the ticket, informing 
him, while suiting the action to thg word, that he intended to rob 
the holy man of his money-bag. 


• As the fact .is very curious and. little known, we rive our authority : — 
*'Ia Bohemia Yaldensea ciaobus fere seculis ante Tuissum doctrinie sum 
sciuina sparscraUt, i^uiie hide in Moraviam, Poloniam^ Silesiam et quasdam 
Balthiei httoris rcj^onos idultis ante Hussum anms propagate sunt •, Ctsi non ita 
aperte et confertitn.” Begenvolscii Historia Soclesiarum SlavoaKardm. Ed. 
1653. Lib. i. c. 3. 
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c. We teat ottrselves aTnayftom tlie pursuit of disqaisitions so 
jjiigbly intoresliug, end bearing directly upon the judgment which, 
in spealung of tlie Eeformation in Brandenburg, Mr. Carlyle feels 
celled upon to pass on Catholicism and on nations that reftised, to 
become Piotestant. Why is it that in the South of Europe a 
pagan element equally strong should have so heartily hleqded 
■with Catholicism ? Which was the character of the indigenous 
heresies in Brandelibnig ? W’liy is it that the ohiliastic enthu- 
siasts of Bohemia, corresponding to the fifth monarchy men in this 
(‘ountry, did not find an echo in Brandenburg? From those 
chiliastic heresies 'an unmistalceablo trace leads to the terrible 
peasants’ war which devastated the Empire in the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century. The original dempnd of the peasants, “ forest, 
water, pasture, free for everybody,” was the reaction against the 
encroachments of the nobles, was in fact an attempt to restore the 
law. Not so the later manifesto, proclaiming “ Christian frater- 
nity and conjmunity of goods” — manifesto issued by Thomas 
Munzer, who would not sufTcr any longer “ God to be made a 
painted manihin.” Why is it that from the feariul conflagra- 
tion raging in Franconia and Thuringia not a spai'k fell into 
Brandenburg ? Why is it that at present communistic principles 
wont make way in the eastern provinces ? We record one posi- 
tive result of tliese negntive phenomena : while in the centre and 
the south of Germany the power of the nobility was very much 
reduced, many families ruined, many individuals compelled to 
enter tlie service of territorial princes ; in the north and east the 
squire stood his ground. 

After Hnss, and bbfbre Luther, between the first shock and the 
fipaL crash, we meet with an institution, singularly significative 
of tflc time, strangely revived m our days, and fatally conneeteil 
with the most recent histoiy of Prussia. The man who founded 
it was Frederick, the second Elector; the same who built the 
castle at Berlin, and whom Mr. Carlyle complacently depicts ns 
the Iron or Ironteeth, pouncing upon a sobriquet which he 'is 
eaid to have borne in some chronicles, either for tenacity ol pur- 
pose or or on account of his iron annout. This Frederick the 
iron, created, in If'iS, the Order of Our Lady’s Chain-beniers, 
VnHret Lichen Frauen Kettentrager, or shoi’tly the Qrder of 
the SWi. It W'Bft not an ordep of knights or monks — Frederick 
had the sense to see that their time was gone ; nor was it like one 
of those numerous more popular imitations, as thedSalandehruder, 
and ©the*: brethren of the Odd Pellbwe— rthey we» no ^ instm- 
ments &it his purpose. The favto. belonged to the 'ol^oreed ; 
but the spirit of a new time was to ‘fill it. The order was devoted 
to tW Qnegu of Heaven ; its |>oraort was to make mankind gain 
merit, not by slaughtering heathens, tortnring nature, or idle 
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<}oiitemplatiQn ; but by making life .pmjp anil holy ; woman was to 
be the piiestess of thatreligion. Members bad to wow four quarter- 
ings ; but even sixteem would not,adm^ a robber. In an emineut 
sense the order was the ratiificaiion of- the peace proclaimed by 
the father of the founder. The badge ehowi^d the Virgin with 
the Child, surrounded by the sun ; at her feet the moon ; it bore 
the inscription : — ^ 

Gegriisset seist da, der Welt Frau ! 

Welcome thou spouse of the world 1” 

* * 

Suspended from the image was a swan. Of the intended mean- 
ing of this symbol we arc not informed — pibbably it meant purity. 
A supervening allegory wiU present itself to the reader in the 
belief of the ancients, that the swan when about to die poured 
forth melodious melody. The church was destined to die, to 
petrify. This attempt to expand and raise her with the 
growth of time and the progress of intellectual culture, entirely 
in harmony with the old tendencies, disappeared in the turmoil 
of the Befoimation, after on existence, and a prosperous groujth, 
well discernible in the improved manners of tne nobility, of 
little more than a hundred years. Yet is it so unimportant as 
not to merit a line in a hook devoting so much space to so much 
trifle ? If a young mother witli the child on her lap cannot teach 
:Mr. Carlyle the everlasting truth and beauty of that worship, 
.are we ‘to conclude also that he, the historian, does not judge the 
thing by the exigencies of the time ; that he, the man, has never 
read a lesson of gentleness and wisdom in the eye of woman ? 
Much in the life of Frederick II. is in harmony with this insti- 
tution of his ; little with that questionable surname. Old Pauli 
gives his confession of faith, dated Thursday after Exaudi, 1445, 
breathing meekness and resignation. But, for the fall of Con- 
stantinople, he would have undertaken a pilgrimage,to Jerusa- 
lem; two crowns, that of Poland and that of Bohemia, ho declined. 
Frederick William IV., by an edict, dated Cbristmas-day, 1843, 
restored or “ revivified ” the Order of the Swan, for the purpose 
of “ appeasing physic^ miser)’^ ; ” he himself to be the Grand 
Muster, and bis wife-^never looked upon with favourable eyes 
by the -whole Protestant population — > the Grand Mistress : 
princely members to wear a “ byon the whole set forth in a 
language of myatio vapour. This mimicking shadow of a grand 
reality was, al^the time, received with a growl, waxing to a yell in 
difficidt to 'describe in German, but very easy in 
Engliab : it meemt, '* No Popery !” Of the actual state of this 
remarkable instif^^n we ate-'uot aware* 

The Order of the Swan, not that of 1843, hut that of 1443, 
leads us to the question why the Electors, in spite of the universal 

0 2 
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disposition displayed by their subjects, hesitated so long to declare 
for Protestantism. It was in 1 630 that the Protestant confession 
bf faith tvas delivered at the Diet of Augsburg ; and the Kirchen- 
Ordwii‘Ag, the ordinance for the government of the Church, 
which marks the Heformation in the statute-book, is dated 1542. 
The hesitation appears the more strange, when we notice a plan 
which was entertained by the Hnpsburg Empea’ors, in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and which makes us claim once more 
the indulgence of the reader for some lawyer's barbarity of lan- 
guage. The Brandenburg bishops were landsa^sig — that is to 
say, subjects of the eleotor, who, again, w'ns a subject of the 
Emperor anef empire. Just in the critical period the Emperor 
got hold of the very clever device of making those bishops, W’ith 
their extensive and widely-scattered possessions, reichsunmit- 
telbar — ^thal is to say, immediate subjects of the Emperor and 
empire — ‘wbicb plan, if cairitd out, would have honeycombed the 
country by territories cither almost sovereign, or oxpo''ed to Impeiinl 
and Catholic influences, and which could not be obviated move 
effectually than by embracing the Heformation and secularizing 
the property of the Church. The reader will not fail to recognise 
the struggle of the same conflicting interests in that noisy quarrel 
between the Government and the Archbishop of Cologne, in the last 
yeara of the reign of Frederick "William III., and in the appearance 
of a “ Catholic party” in the Prussian Chambers. The answer is 
to be sought in the character and situation of Joachim I. (1401 — 
1 586). He is described, with much felicity, by King Frederick 11., 
as the Leo X. of Brandenburg; ho had a striking affinity to the 
Medici. Following lieurtily his predecessor, Frederick II., in the 
endeavour to rcfonii the Church, both head and members, insist- 
ing for that purpose upon a general Council of Christendom, and 
fully asserting the jura majeetatica ciren sacra, be was too much a 
man. of cosmic tendencies, and too much interested in the revival 
of letters, to reconcile himself to the idea of destroying, for the 
sake of some faults, however glaring, the whole of that majestic 
fabric, tbrough long ages the only home, and just then the friendly 
sjielter, of so much that was noble and beautiful- — to destroy it, 
and to put in its stead what ? Befonnaiion he desired, but he dis- 
liked t^e reformers. Nor were his doubts and olyections at all 
exclustfely of a personal nature. Ho was an alohymist and 
astrologer; and "bow pita^eh we \ttay he inclined and justified to 
laugh at those yet we should always xememjber that people 
courd never read anytliing in i^e stars but their own thoughts. 
When he prophesied to a oohm of bia race a royttl erown and 
the higiresfc dignity Ohristhine,*^ he gave utterance to an 

^ ” !]^Xstant illivts viitioinm plrogrosUe^— 4nt« alia spotidot prhicipi 
Ibpftifla: Braudtnb. regtam et sonmniui inter Chnstiaaos dignitatem.*^ Lcu- 
thinger, 1. i, c. 19. 
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nnibition spHogiog from tlio cooscioa^itoss of forces residwig in 
the g^grapfaical position of his country, the chataoter of h*s 
people, toe relative position' of the world around, the hereditar|^ 
cpittlitica of his race, in the vitality of the State. , But fur, indeed, 
was he from those dreams of an apostolic Popedom, into which 
the most unfortunate of his descendants w^s beguiled, by 
musing over his prophecies and loitering in St. Peter’s. Of the 
German empire he thought os it wjis, of Homo ns it was ; hoAv 
ooilld he gain them botJi by breaking with both ? 

Buuning parallel with the religious movement of the sixteenth 
century, and seriously impairing its results, is another struggle— 
we mean tlie struggle between the German and the Byzantine law, 
thiit strange phenomenon — well worthy and still waiting to re- 
ceive tho attention of a historian of the highest order — of a 
body of laws alien in origin, in raeo, in language, in spirit, in 
every fibre of its texture, invading and subjugating a country 
politically independent and geographically as distant as Germimy 
IS from (Jonstiintiiiople. In Ml).') the authorities of the empire 
indirectly acknowledged the fact thaii tho Homan law was in 
force, without dehning the sphere of its ajiplicatiou : in territo- 
rial mid provincial legislation, in the pnictiee of the courts, and 
the science of univeiwities, the struggle continued, and, with re- 
gard to Prussia, cannot be said to have leume to its end before tho 
einaiiatioD of the Code of Frederick il. We need not expatiate on 
the public law of Byzantium, “ The prince above the law and in 
justification tlieroofi a certain apocryphal lex regia, “ by which 
the Roman people laid conferred all its power on the Emperor.” 
Apocryphal, then ; not so now, thanks to the “ progress of the 
species five millions of votes have ratified the dictum, Tn 
crowning me, France crowns herself. ” 'riiis doctrine of princely 
power, falsely called Oriental, for, according to the Koj-au, tho Mann, 
and all Chinese teachings, law is the king of kings ; this unigue 
pi'oduce of n uniq[iie compound of rottenness and foulness, 
heaped up the Bosphorus, was perfectly victorious over the Ger- 
man law in that liiial compromise, the Code of Frederick II., 
modified, however, by a new doctrine unknown equally to the 
Homan and to the German law, the pliilosophy of the eighteenth 
century. Equally victorious did ’the Roman law prove with 
respect to obligations and the mode of procedure. In rights of 
things there was a oompromiset Concerning the order of suc- 
cession and tfyis relations between husband and wife, the German 
law, on^the whole, kept its groond. The distinction of oostes — 

’ for that is the proper Word-»-of nobles with their various grada- 
tions, hftrghers and peasants, was too firmly established, the 
attachmj^nt to local custom too powerful to make the attempt 
advisable of enforcing one law for aft. Since the publication of 
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the Code the roles are changed ; n desire for unifonnity in the 
people came to a violent manifestation in 1848, and has been as 
■^olently opposed by Frederick WilUam IV. To the present 
honr, in the eastern provinces of Prussia, inherited property is 
divided, by a rough gness, after some fifty different orders of 
succession. 

Retrirning to the reception of the Roman lavr in Rrandenbui’g, 
generally connected in chronology with the name of the Elector 
Joachim I., wo have to notice one ’'more effect less obvious, loss 
direct, though hardly less poweifol or lasting. * Before one priest 
was fairly expelled, another priest bod intruded— -a priest, 
also with his book, talking Latin, railed off from the laity, 
supplanting the co-operation of the community, working in 
gloom and twilight, and performing mysteries inscrutable to 
the people. The German law starts from palpable facts — 
possession, for instance ; the civil law from abstraction, 
dominium. Besides fostering arbitrary power ; robbing the poor 
by an incredible extension of the regalia, smothering trial by 
jury ; obstructing the heaWiy growth of law, and unsettling the 
fundamental ideas of right and wrong, the Roman law is fairly 
chargeable with part of the unfortunate tendency of the modem 
German to look at the fact through the eye-glass of what he calls 
a notion, and what, too frequently, is but a word. 

The effect of all these changes becomes distinctly visible in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. It is the Landesherrliche 
Qewalt. There can be no translation, no equivalent fora word which 
desagnates a thing so peculiarly German. It is with this pro- 
test that, for the convenience of the reader, we substitute the 
term “ territorial power.” The hest way of defining it, will he to 
show what are its relations with the empire, with the dynastic 
family, witli the Estates, and wiUi the people, llie Elector of 
Brandenburg is still a subject of the empire ; hut the empire, by 
the religious schism, is split in two hostile camps, and the imperial 
dignity, though nominally still elective, has, de facto, become 
hereditary in a Gatholic dynasty incumborud with non-German 
iatm’ests : Elector and Emperor appear more and more in the 
rplativo position of foreign powers. Owing to the firm esta- 
blishment of primogeniture in the Hohenzollem family the 
territory has changed firom the character of a private estate with 
a live stock of feathefiees bipeds, to that of a state, the dwelling- 
plai^of apeople. T]to£lsti^s are finr from powerless^ clinmngtena- 
ciously to the old pnUciplepthat the prince should dsffay tire 
expqnsos of the GoTCrmaenv'tM^y t^y hernlitary revenue 
itoin land, reserirad the'' Cngbml' settiement of towns and 
viQugee,) and fifom fees, ek§d by occamonal “ aids which 
aids are collected in the country oy means of a tax on lands and 
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buildings, ill towns by various devices, generally by an impost 
on beer, the biffrzie$e, ' But there these differences ii'oni 
modbrn taxation: thp Estates first wont to know the reason why : 
they grant ^e aid for a limited period j* they decide on the waf 
of rai'^ing it, collect it themselves, and watch “over the manner in 
which it is applied, by standing committees. Of course they 
couple the grant witli suitable petitions, assuming frequently the 
character of an explicit bargain with His insolvent Serenity. In 
the recess of 1570 the Eleotoi; promised not to undertake any 
important affair touching the country, nor to enter into any 
alliances without *the knowledge and consent of the standing 
committees. In 1319 he was warned hy the towns “to restrict 
his disorderly housekeeping and so sore was his plight that he 
meekly thanked “ the wor^iipful towns for their good intention 
towards His Electorial Grace." The greatest stride towards cen- 
tralization was made by a new organization of jurisdiction, 
coutring in one high court of law, the Kammergericht, 1516, 
and by a new system of defences. There was no standing army 
yet ; but instead of castles and walled^ towns along tbe eastern 
frontiers we see all around the Marches a chain of modem 
foitrosaes requiring some kind of permanent garrison. The koy- 
btoiic of tins modern organization is the creation of a privy 
council, (reheimraths collegimn, in 1694. 

This oomicil was composed partly of'ftobles, holders of here- 
ditary offiees, enjoying large salaries and doing little; pmrtly of 
commoners, doctors of civil law, working hard for scanty pay. 
In lapse of time this latter element, of course, would get the 
upper hmid ; nevertheless a pcrsonnl predilection for tbe nobility 
remained ; and it is, indeed, so much a prevalent trait with the 
Hohcnzollerns, and so essential for a right view of the actual 
state of Prussia, that too much stress cannot be laid on it. 
Conscious of princely favour tbe nobility of the Marches have 
always been prone t6 abuse it. Knocked down by liazy Peg 
under Frederick I. (d. 1440), the nobles were at their old pranks 
again under Joachim I. (d. 1686). It is related that the nolfie* 
men about the court, chamberlains, and gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, used to ride out at night to do some stroke of business 
as minions of the moon, and, wheiv the Elector sent a couple (ff 
them for trial, placed the following piece of poetry on hi.s dressing 
table:-?-' • 

Joachimeken, Joachimeken hfide £1 
Kriege vi di, so bSage “vi di, 

litfctle Joaobim, tsk® * 

tf we catch thee,, we sbaS hang thee. 

Nothing daunted by the tlireat, the Elector, in a single year. 
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handed over an many as seventy ancestoi’s of the Junker party to 
tj»e hangman, most of thtm by the evidence of their names being 
of Wendish descent ; yet notwithstanding their bad retuin he 
preserved bis favour to the class. So did his successors ; even 
p’rederick the Great towards the end of his reign issued an edict 
that the estate of a noblenjan should not be sold to a commoner, 
and made up, for tlie economical disadvantage inflicted thereby 
upon the nobility, by large subsidies from the exchequer. Jb'iilly 
to iiuderetaud these things, and to judge correctly the attempt 
made by the National Assembly in J84H, “to abolish nohihty,” 
one ought to bear in mind, that in Prussia, as a rule, rank, title, 
and social pretensions of nobility, descend equally on all childi'en 
of n nobleman. 

We pass over the thirty years’ war, inter anna silent leges. 
The treaty of Westphalia (lG4S),whjchputan end to that terable 
calamity, admitted France and Sweden as guarantees of certain 
stipulations concerning the internal state of the German Empire, 
and conceded to its members the right of concluding alliances 
with foreign States, reducing thereby still further the power of 
central authority, arid raising in a corresponding degree that ot 
the territorial princes. That the Prandenburg prinoo, Frederick 
William, called the Great Elector, r^ho was benefited by this 
change (1010*1088), should have attempted to extend his power 
equally within byfurther bncroachmcnts upon the rights of Estates 
and municipalities, might be presumed from the fact tliat a 
similar tendency is observable all over Europe at that time, point- 
ing perhaps to the operation of a common cause, or at all events 
inviting imitation. Iir France Louis XIV'. reduced the functions 
of parliaments ntrd broke the social power of the nobility, in 
Denmark burghers and peasants set up absolutism to savo them- 
selves from oppressive, turbulent, unpatriotic nobles. The crown 
of vSweden, not any longer diverted by war and foreign peditics, 
strove after the same end. We should, however, he more cau- 
tions than some writers have becu, in instituting a comparison 
between those occurrences and the Great Elector’s straggle for 
sovereignty. The well-authenticated story of Frederick Wiiliamts 
one day making his two sons write down and lenm by heart, with 
a pro;^se of* six ducats for „him who did it hert, the following 
sentences ; Sic yestwrvfi mmprincipatum vi seiavi reni popnli 
non 'MedtihpnvaUm / (I 'sh^l so wield the princely pov/'er that 1 
may kfiow|liqi;t}ie'p,eop;iq'8 business is not my private hnsinfess), 
is more than an ane^ote, it is n dbect deniof of the e’est 

moi” of Iipiim 20^, '/We ;plt 9 g<^ther from who, 

-by way of gnalogy,, gpin'ts |i|;> yrhere “ restared monarchy 

jnst ingn carried e;verything t» looking for a parallel 

in.tbis 'country we should pve'cisely,exi^nde that periiod when a 
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nobility frightened by religious demo(iraoy submitted to lui arbi- 
trary government. We should select two epochs, one anterior lo, 
one following imraediatelyupon, the ll^storution : the importatun 
of “ that nfew' vtord, eovrnn power,” by a crowned metaphysician 
from Scotland ; and the ito|)ortation from Holland of the excise 
“ against Law and the Petition of Eight, and only lit to be eter- 
nally damned” (opinion of the Loids expressed in conference 
with tlie Commons). In Brandenburg two causes strongly ope- 
rated in the direction of concentrating power — one residing in 
the geographical position of the State, the other in the intellectual 
features of the Prince. The provinces which he united under his 
sceptre were scattered over the whole breadth of Germany : in 
the remotest east — the Huchy of Prussia, far towards the western 
frontier — the Duchy of Cloves ; in the midst, and sepai'ated from 
them by long intervals, a cluster of territories, the Marches, part 
of J'onierania, and the secularized bishoprics of Cnmmiu, Hal- 
herstadt, and Magdeburg. Each of these provinces possessed a 
separate constitution, differing in detail, but the whole of them 
agreeing in this, that they restricted tjio administi'ative actions of 
the prince, and prevented what would be his wish, the coalescing 
of the respective inhabitants into a kind of artificial nation. Tlie 
other reason allnded to is connected with the education and the 
early life of the Elector. It was in Hol]|jind that he made his early 
.studios, in Holland, just then at the height of its prosperity — the 
Englaud of the seventeenth century. It was there that he witnessed 
the practice and tlie enriy results of a financial dexterity totally 
unknown in his native country. After a long struggle, variously 
modified in the different provinces, he succeeded in founding a 
•standing army, in securing a revenue sufficient for its maiutcnoiice 
independent of any vote of supply, in reducing the Estates to a 
■shadow, to be evoked only for purposes of pageantry, and iudestroy- 
ing self- government in town and country by centralized administra- 
tion. His first step was to create a standing army, and to secure 
•in peace a corresponding revenue. It could not he achieved 
without a violent conflict with the Estates. First in the Mark. 
As th-day, on the Continent governments and oppositions delight 
in wrangling on the practice and constitution of England, some- 
times without knowing much about either of them, so they did then 
about Holland. In 1 GO I the Elector tried a device (][aite analogous 
to sbij^money, fortifying it by reference to the'modpl co,untry. 
In refusing it the Estates of the Churmark reminded lifm “that in 
the Netherlands tho$e measures vJ'ere taken eartcryits itieoesHtatihm 
tempore belli : vh^reos’ iu' B'randmihurg it was' attempted in statu 
pacato to force tlrera ujmn the 'Eetams contrary to their privi- 
leges." The difficulty was dvercbihe, or rather circumvented, by 
a tax on oonsumptlhn, likewise copied from the Dutch. The con- 
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tribatioft on Innd, fixed in ) 7Bfi, has remained nearly the same ever 
sifice, apart from war and other extraordinary emergfencies. The 
Icter increase of revenue has been effected by customs, excise, and 
other indirect taxations. The remnant of control over the ox- 
penditare soon disappeared. If we had the problem set before us 
of composing H pedigree of the II ohen^iollems, and characterizing^ 
each member m a single line, this we should say of the Gb||p| 
Hlector- — to him ie owing the preponderance of indirect taxatfl9ii|,,.. 
In maminining that this change in the manner of raising the 
revenue does change the character of the Stnt*', we should feel 
sure of assent from most opposite quarters— from those who re- 
joice in the facility of filling the exchequer and satisfying the 
demands of modern administration, and from those who think 
such advantage too dearly bought with the destruction of muni- 
cipal control, the loss of business habits, and knowledge of 
affairs. 

The struggle of the Elector with the Estates of the "Duchy of 
Prussia is thus described by Mr, Carlyle : — 

** He had some trouble, considerable trouble, now and then, with 
mutinous spirits in Praseasen ; men standing on antique Prussian fran- 
chises and parchments, refusing to see that the same were now anti* 
quoted, incompatible, not to say impossible, as the new Bovereign 
alleged ; and carrying tbeiqselves very lofty at times. But the Hoheti- 
zoUerns had been u^ed to such things ; a Uohenzollern like this one 
would evidently take his measures, soft but strong, and ever stronger 
to the needfrd pitch with mutinous spirits.” * 

It may have been tinavoidable that Mr. Carlyle, for the earlier 
periods, should have mostly relied upon second-hand authority ; 
but, in this instance, we think, the merits of the case might have 
been brought out in better relief. The resistance of the Prussian 
Estates wis-not mutiny. When Frederick William succeeded to 
the Duchy, it was a fief of the crown of Poland. 15 y the Treaty 
of Weblow, however, the King of Poland renounced hjs rights, 
and acknowledged the Duchy a .sovereign State, its duke a sove- 
reign — «tbat ia to say, a prince with no liege-lord above him. Tim 
Estates objected to this treaty, because contracted without Mmir 
cons^itutioiial consent; and even Mr. Carlyle seems willing to 
aHow thfis dl^eerion. But tltis was not afi. The Duchy h«^ a 
: there was a chancellor to mcatmne any order ema- 
naring 2h>nr '&e duke, and, if fothid illegal, to withhold his seal ; 
there was si priv^couftoil to control income (md expefiditore; end 
to a Diet, the meifihWi ol^wbieh {srapided with ineilruotidns 
item their aenams^eies,» hj^sj^on, and the Superin- 

tendence of international buetoesn, ^ li was, of course, a pc^t to, 
ttoa, ^stitntton, observed by his tout toe duhe, 

before receiving toe oatli of allegionoe, ha^ hunself to confirm and 
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to swear to the privileges of his subjects. Vioderiok William 
refused to give that confirmation ; and playing, as it were, 
on the word sovereign, claimed first to receive aUe{?ance| 
promising to prove very grneious hereafter. This messago of 
love,” th borrow an expression of Coke’s, was rejeoted by tlie 
Estates ; and so weak, indeed, was the Elector's case in point of 
positive law, that he did not even attempt an argument. His 
right rested on his mission, if he had it, to amalgamate his terri- 
tonos in one monarchy, to he tho founder of a great powoUi We 
see, then, before usv one of those truly tragical conteeds that will 
arise from time to time in the life of a nation ; tragical, because 
they are brought about by agencies beyond the power of the indi- 
vidual ; tragical, because each adversary ie under the impulse* of 
a moral necessity, his 8en3e*of right and duty ; contests to invite 
the poet and distress the thinker. Variously will they affect 
judgment and feeling as long as human nature lasts, from whose 
conflicting tendencies tliey spring. But in all time to cotoe they 
will claim from a generous heart — nay, even a cultivated 
mind — the privilege to be stated with 'fairness and to be judged 
without levity. As usually, in cases of this kind, there are some 
individuals prominent in representing their cause, bearing the 
brunt of battle and suffering, the penalty of defeat ; one a noble- 
man, the other, Hieronymus Rohde, aadtetm of Konigsberg. Of 
the first Mr. Carlyle gives the following account:— 

“ Another gentleman, a Baron von Xalkstein, of old Teutsch-Ritter- 
kin, of very high ways in the provincial estates and elsewhere, got into 
lofty, almost solitary opposition, and at length into mutiny proper, 
agayist the new, ‘non-Polish’ sovereign, and flatly roftised to do 
homage at his accession. Refused, Kolkstein did, for his shore ; fled 
to Warsaw, and very fiercely, in a loud manner, carried on his mutinies 
in the Diets and Court conclaves there ; his plea being, or plea for the 
time, ‘ Poland is our liege lord ’ (which it ivas not always) ‘ and we can- 
not be transferred to you, except by our consent asked and given,’ 
which, too, had been neglected on the former occasion of tx^sfur. 
So tliat Idle Great Elector knew' not whakto do with Kaltestein ; and 
at length, as the case was pTsssing, had him kidnapped by h» ambas- 
sador at Warsaw-*du(d him ‘ rolled into a oarpot ’ thsroy and oanried 
swiftly in the aufl)afieador’;i ooaoh, in <the form of luggn^e, over the 
frourier into norive provinoe, there to ha judged,{rana,m the end 
(as nothing else would servo him),^x> have the sen^uo^eneoulied, and, 
his hea4 ouhoff. Eos the case was pressing! These thmgs, espiecially 
those of ICalkstein, with a hoiat^os Polish Diet and parUamentary 
eloijuence in the rear him^ s^ve rise to SUd required, 

managemmft on 'Che' hf 1% Gwhi tllector." 

Rohde fiirek wRh Mr. Chrlyle, a<rt even bis nisie is 

thought whrth all we read hbout bifis is 
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“ One Buigcmieister of B^onig&berg, after much stroking on the hack, 
\iftis at length seized in open Hall, by Electoral writ — soldiers having 
first quietly barricaded the princip^ streets, and brought cannon to 
'Dear upon them. This liiirgermeieter, seized in such brief way, lay 
prisoner fd!r life, refusing to ask his liberty, though it was thought he 
might have bad it on asking.” 

Considering the graphic power of Mr. Carlyle, we think this a 
very faint representation of the facts which are narrated and dotn- 
mented upon even by Prussian 'writers, as follows : Bohde was 
tried for treason and condemned by an “ extraordinary commis- 
sion’' — that is to say, not by his lawful judges ; was carried ont of 
the Duchy, first to the fortress of Colberg, in Pomerania, then to 
CUstrin, lastly to Peitz. He was a man of rare attainments and 
spotless character, far superior in eVery respect to Kalkstein; 
and “ the Elector knew right well that he was rather a vanquished 
enemy than a convicted criminal.” After some time he went to 
Peitz, and while walking round the ramparts had' the prisoned 
told that the Elector was there and would likely grant him 
mercy, if asked for it. Bohde answered, “ I shall not ask’ for 
mercy, but ex]>ect my liberty from the justice of the Elector 
and died in prison sixteen years afterwards. 

Why this incident, illustrative, by the way, of a trait of Hohen- 
zollem character, which may have received another illustration 
before these pages reach the reader’s hand, is little to the taste of 
Mr. Carlyle we are nt no loss to understand. He docs not like 
municipal life ; in his gallery of heroes there is no one from 
Greece. He does not like the stoa ; hut smiles upon men holding 
colloquy with necessities, and being loyal to facts. Yet, in tlmt 
very town of Konigsherg, a glimmer was preserved of intellectual 
life, comity of manners, of human interests beyond learned stupidity, 
and military drilling, the almost solitary spark of indigenous culture 
in a hiiid reflex of Eranoe under King Erederick 1.. and in that 
total darkness worthily presided over by a drunken, rattan-swing- 
ing successor, and his brutal Olympus of “ Houyhnins.” Yet 
that spirit and tenacity of the Estates of Prussia Proper that 
prompted resistance against the Great Elector was chiefly instru- 
mental in raising the great, shall we say “ mutiny,” against the 
French in 1B12, and in guidin'^,' or pushing oU a comiQionplace and 
timid Kingto peaceful revolution within and glorions victory abread. 
And Imw dottld it be otherwise ?* A man will not he, at bidding, 
both coward and brave, a maohine and a citizen. This, too, is 
tn^cal in those oonfliiots, that the Van(|uished do not snifet in 
vain ; oat of a siiand-tip fight h’etween men grows^a lasting com- 
promise of things. For sttch fight there is a field everywhere. 
There is more than wrestling between “ shato-kingship and hollot- 
hox anarchy there is something earnest and noble also in the 
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struggles of the Continent; and, if it little, the more it wants 
cheei’ing. • 

The system of gnidance established by the Great Elector lastec) 
for four generations without any material alteration, and much* 
good did it and much eVil ; wielded by a Frederick; II. it carried 
him through the seven years’ war ; steadily perfboted’" by his 
successors, it brought on the annihilation of the monarchy in 
1800. After that remarkable period of regeneration, from 1807 till 
1 8 J 5,which we ^ave repeatedly (uaticipated, the system was restored, 
slowly and cautioi^sly under Fredenok William III., with infa- 
tuate rashness by the present King. To delineate its sbniggles 
with the Corporation Act (Staedte Ordmtng) of 1808, its break- 
down in 1848, nnd its subsequent combination with sham repre- 
sentation by ManteufFel, aould far outat(»p the limits both of 
Mr. Carlyle's work and of our space. Nor need we enter into a 
disquisition on its merits — a disquisition canied on around us, in 
theory nnd practice, every day of our life. We content our- 
selves with pointing out an opportunity of observation as rarely 
bestowed upon the student us it is desfructive of fallacy. 

It is a staple argument of party rhetoric in defence of a change 
effected in the system of government, to compare the state ^f 
the nation before and after the change, and to afBrm from 
tlio superiority of the latter state the preference of the latter 
system. A mind trained in scientihe investigation will at once 
object that the geneiul improvement might be attributable to a 
thousand different changes constantly going on in the life of a 
nation ; nnd that the old system, if suffered to continue and to 
enjoy the benefit of those changes, might have produced fiir 
superior results. To exclude fallacies of this kind, the natural 
philosopher resorts to e-xperiment ; he effects a certain intended 
change, while rigforously maintaining all other conditions as they 
are. In politics we cannot expenment in this manner; the 
operation of the most scientific Act of Parliament may be affected 
by a frosty night or a whispered word. We are left to compara- 
tive politics. For this science, still in its swaddling clothes, if 
it can he said to he horn at nil, a valuable illustration is afforded 
by the history of Pomerania. The country stretches along the 
coast of the JBaltic on both bquks of the Oder ; that part on the left 
bank called Vor-Pomwem, '^hat on the right Hiuter-Pommem. 
The race of native princes died <mt during the Thirty Years’ War. 
Their heritage was claimed by the Great Elector ; but the Swedes 
being in military possession of Vor-Pommera, had it formally 
ceded to them .by the JPeace of- Westphalia. At the oonolusion 
of tlie great northern war, in 1720, they gave up to Brandenburg 
that part next to the Oder ; hut the rest, lying to the west of the 
riv^r peene, and including the towns of Greifswald, and Stralsund, 
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and tUo Isle of remained with the Swpdisli crown till 

1815. The •whole country lies in the same latitude, has the 
^pame climate, is inhohited by the stune race, and the soil in 
Hinter-rommern, although not so tiniform, is, in lai’ge districts, 
.’more especially along the coast, fully as good as that of Vor- 
Pommern. TJie lustory and constitution of the towns were on the 
•whole the samo^ most of them being settled on Lubeck law. 
After having parted company both were nearly eijually visited by 
war, and certain advantages of geographical position and lighter 
taxation,' enjoyed by Vor-Pomineru, 'were pretty well balanced by 
disadvantages .of inland trade inflicted upon it by the jealous 
policy of Prussia. The Swedish Government, anxious to secure 
the goodwill, of a distant dependency, abstained from any inter- 
ference, contenting itself with sending over a govei’nor. While 
the towns on the right hank of the Oder liad the benefit of the 
Prussian system, those in Swedisli Pomerania preserved their 
medieval, and very curious, constitutions. Yet so enormous was, 
in 1815, the difference in wealth, cultivation, capacity for public* 
business, and coutentmenit of the people, that even now it will 
strike the most casual observer. As wo are anxious not to 
idipair, by a seeming over-statement, tlie effect of a truly valuable 
illustration, we especially restrict its application to the towns, and 
to the difference betwe,en self-government and government by 
commission. 

Illustrations of this kind are the more valuable, as the fallacy 
in reasoning, which they tend to destroy, is closely comiectocl witli 
that fault in ethics, of judging an act by the success — a fault more 
pernicious, indeed, than the famous formula of the Jesuits. For 
he who says the end justifies the means, pre-si^poses that the end 
is good in itself, otherwise he could not make it serve lor a jus- 
tification, and acknowledges the means to be bad in itself, othew- 
wise it need not he justified. We wont take Mr, Carlyle to task 
for the passage where he moralizes on Albert of HohenzoUern, 
who -robbed the Teutonic Order of its possessions : — 

“A transaction giving rise to endless criticism then and afterwards. 
Trasttaction plainly not reconcikable with the letter of the law ; and 
Itahle to have lomc chopped upon it to any amount, and to all lengths 
of time- The Xentchmeistert and his German Brethren shrieked 
mundw ; the whole world then, and for long afterwards, had much to 
say apd a^ufi. To us, now that the log^-chafi’ is all long laid since, 
the question k substautial, not m^al. If the Teutsch Pitterdom 
was acinaliy at ibis time dead, actually stuoahling about as a mere 
galvanized Lie,‘h^inning to be pfilgid — then, sure enough, it behoved 
that somebody sbonld oury 'it, ■io avpiS, ms^ential effects in the 
neighbourhood. Someho<ty or other— first flaying the skin off, as was 
natoril, and takkig that mt his trouifie. All 'tunis in subsl^ee on 
this latter question^* , 
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We consider :tbis as a frolic of tha ^omoaiast, forgetful for a 
moment of the philosopher. Nor shottld wc at all take tip the 
subject, if he confined his peculiar ptbics to tlie past, wheip, 
at a little expense of his consistency be may save a little oT 
his conscience, by refusing, for instance, worship to Peter I, of 
Russia, suooessM, and cosmic, though he be. But we meet with 
suhi^utially the same argumentaiion in that very' serious chapter 
on the Matinees de Hoi de Prtiese ; aud we cannot accept on 
energetio condemnation of the “ damned sect " who believe “that 
Beelzebub made the world,” as a sufiicient safeguard against a 
most peruicious misapplication of that argument to current 
events, the results of which may turn out contrary to our expeeta- 
tion and to ti'ausaotious in private life. Mr. Carlyle; in Poet and 
Present, teaches with Tiaiaeus, “ In the centre of the worid- 
whirlwind, verily now, as in the oldest days, dwells and speaks a 
(irod, the great’ soul of the world is jnst;” and he tells ns in another 
place, that “ the laws of England, if not an exact transcript of 
the laws of this universe, should passionately study to become 
such.” All this is familiar to lawyens ; even Blackstone says 
it. The Creator “ has laid down only such laws as werfe 
founded in those relations of justice that existed in the 
nature of things antecedent to any positive precept.” But by 
learning that we moke little advance ^o any practical purpose. 
How arc those laws to he discovered, by whom interpreted ? Not 
eveiy one is a “ sacred poet end il n’appartimt pas ct tout 
honune de faire parler lee dmix,nid’en Hre cruqiiandile'annonce 
pour etre leur inter prHe. ' {Evangel of Jean Jacques, ii. 7.) 
Blackstone — wc do not quote him as an authority, hut as a wit- 
ness and a stepping-stone — goes on to say : “ Such, among 
others, arc thcise principles : that we should live honestly, should 
hurt nobody, and should render to every one his due ; to which 
three general precepts Justinitin has reduced the whole doctrine 
of law.” But Justinian, the Christian emperor of the sixth cen- 
tury, only transcribes the words xxf Gains, the stoic lawyer of 
the third. Till now no better teaching has been discovered ; and 
the distinction of a grande morale, for great princes, and a 
petite morale for small folks, should be left to Monsieur Nisard, 
de I’Institut. • 

Conflicts, as we said, will arise to day as of old ; and for -the 
dire necessity of bretvkfng thofe precepts that man will be host 
fortified who did most scrupulously obey them. No man is safe ; 
nor does Mr. Carlyle feel so. “ I tell you and them," he writes 
in Parliaments, “ it is a miserable blunder, this seW-styled law of 
their’s, and I for one will study either to have no ooaoeru with it, 
or else by all judicious methods to disobey such blundering, 
impious, pretended law ! ’’ Which enunciation, however judicious. 
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would bo considered mutiny proper in some countries. In 
I^fig^lftnd no Elector onn block up a street, be it ever so gently, or 
spize a man who docs right, and make him either confess that he 
’ &i(l wrong or die in a dungeon ; and well tliot it is so ! for tre- 
mendous would bfl the laugh at the folly of resistance. We 
may not think in this country morals so low, knowledge so per* 
veilwl, public life so hopeless ns depicted in that burst of indig- 
nant eloquence, the Latter Day Pamphlets. But if tliere is some 
truth in it, if there exists tyranny without bayonets, and pusillani- 
mity without compulsion, insincerity in wlmt is holy, and 
devotion in the worship of mammon, ignorance in the masses, 
and deception in tlie few ; if the responsibilities of a future are 
guiled away by the enjoyments of the present t should not, then, 
that man who gave us that picture, be^teacliing with all his heart 
and all his great powers resistance and individual exertion, 
be p]‘eaching faith in right and rousing hope with its redeem- 
ing power, instead of muttering about necessities, and waving 
compliments to triumphant might? It is a strange spec- 
tacle to see Mr. Carlyle, bo sturdy amongst the living, dialo- 
giziug with their majesties in the land of shadows! Jjct us 
implore him to leave for a while that world for a healthier at- 
mosphere, to fly, for an hour a day, from Dryasdust to Tacitus. 
Let us hope that in the remainder of the work we shall recognize 
again, and no one more gladly than we, the hand tliat drew' the 
battle of Dunbar and laid a wreath on Wallace’s tomb. 
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Art. VII. — Recent Cases pF Witchcraft. 

1 . Ca^ie of Charlesicorlh and Tumiecliffe, Stafford Spring Assizes, 

JHri7. Case reported from Hochham to the Times f 1th 
April, 1 8o7. Vase of Murder of a Witch at Westbrook, near 
Much Wenlock, Shropshire, “ Times f March ^'^rd, 1858. 
Case reported by the Clergyman of East Thorpe, Essex, 
1H58. Case ^\f Mary Anne Gable, at the Worship-street 
police Court, Times,'* September 2nd, 1858. Case of a 
Somersetshire Carrier, Times," September 1858. 

Case of Mary Iresoit and Anne Williams^ October 1th, 1 858. 
Case of Jeannette M^rs, 1858. Case of Mog and Stein* 
that, September, 1858. 

2. Geschichte der Hexenprocesse. l^r. W. G. Soldan. Stuttgart 

und l\ibingcii, 1843. 

I T sc'ems to be an admitted rule tkat eccentric persons are 
uhvays in the wrong. Jlappy, therefore, must we tlniik it, 
considering tliat the concurrent testimony of physicians and 
philosophers adjudges all men to ho more or less insane, that 
society, 111 obedience to secret laws of ai^nity, resolves itself into 
distiin*t circles, allowing, each prudent lunatic to reserve the dis- 
play of his aberrations for congenial company, and to enjoy his 
madness without forfeiting his self-esteem. What a liedlam 
would the ^voild he were the innumerable vagaries of mankind 
indiscriminate!}’ jumbled together, and Bclgravinii table-turners 
required to try conclusions with the witch-doctors of Somer- 
setshire or Ess( 3X ! TiOrd Brougham, in one of his recent 
admirable addresses, pronounced witchcraft to be an exploded 
hallucination of the past; yet numerous localities have very 
recently given proof that belief in it is still extensively entertained, 
and that in this species of delusion the nineteenth century suc- 
cessfully emulates the worst absurdities of the sixteenth. There 
is the same ungenerous tendency to make the gentler sex respon- 
sible for the ills of life, and to trace a relation of cause and efteot 
between a sick cow and a superannuated female. Spells have 
been muttered in churchyards by swarthy women carrying dragon's • 
blood, and suddenly vanishing •with the artfully appropriated 
wardrobe of a too confiding housemaid at the conclusion of the 
cerembny. A pig was recently seen by the assembled members 
of a highly respectable family regaling itself with fruit in the 
upper branches of a cherry-tree. Through the malice of an 
envious neighbour, the wife of a substantial Norfolkshire yeoman 
is “ harassed about night and day, continual worrying likbwind 
[Vol. LXXI. No. CXXXIX.]— New Series, Vol. XV. No. I. ' p 
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t(|ismg hei fetomach, and like a sow with all her little pigs a pull 
mg lirr to pieces ' In a case at the Stafford Spring Assizes of 
•jlist >ear, a quarrel with 4ihe mother of the piosecutor ended in 
the cheese not turning, and on application to the prisoner, lecom- 
inended by reputed* skill m the ail mngic, it appeared that the pio- 
«ecutors wife, hoise'^, cattle, cheese, and cheese kettle were all of 
them bewitched , the wife, who was addicted to the habit ot ouiing 
the obsc^-sion of one e\il spirit by another, deposed that she had 
often been ""snatelied up in her sleep m bed, as straight as she 
then stood, and shaken all to death, at last, on lioiiors head 
horrors aceumiilatuig, a fiery dog buist through the street door, 
terrifying the housemaid out of hei wits, and illuminating the 
house with disastioiis light In the village of Ji.nbt Thorpe in 
Ksse\, a county always famous m the 'annals of wizardrv, tlie bad 
languigc of an ill conditioned girl was conjecturally tiai td to 
the insidious spells of a seemingly inoffensive neighboui wheie 
upon the pcasantiy lushed tuinultuouslv to the assault thinking 
themsfhes as ill-used in being pi evented fiom burning a Avitcli as 
the Hindoos when thwirted in a similar propensity as to widows 
And not the Irequenc) only, but the eahn and confuhnt tone 
<d modem witcheiaft, show that its roots are deep and stiong, — that 
credulity is not, as has been rsscited, a uicie exceptiomd blot in a 
general enlightenment bi^t a c omuion failing, — and that iheff w may 
<d:ill, if adequately eoiiscience-seaied, tnjoj the ill natiired luxury 
desenbed by Lucretius, of seeing the many tossed lielplessly on fhe 
breakers of superstition Think * cries a Somersetshire eariiei 
to his suipiised inteiiogatoi, when disdaining \ctciinai) aid, he 
hies to the wise woman of bomeiton about his ailing cattle, 
accoidmg to the ancient piecedeni io< orded in the book of Hamutl , 

* Think » I do know ut, why, d yc mean to say that a man could 
have four bosses die in one daj, without nothing done to um * 
There s no more the mattei with them bosses than theie wi 
you or T And when on a late occasion, at the Worship-stitet 
Ofhee, Mrs Mary Anne Gable, that lad> like peisoii who, aftei 
ajipealmg in vain to tlic medical skill ot ])i Kamshotlmm, took 
refege at last in the burnt powdeis of Mis Macdonald, obsened 
m the exact words of Ongeu sunt quidcm heec, De Pimcip 
Proem, ch G) '"Well, sii,* we all know that there aie such 
things, — ^it 13 remaikable, that beyond an expiession of surpiise 
at the paradoxical union of respectability and folh beloie him, 
the magistrate had no argument to adduce m lefulation of the 
proposition. It has been said that the English aie too sensible 
to be consistent, and that on instinctive unwillingness to qarry 
out extremely ridiculous piactices prevents them fiom seeing the 
lesl absurdity of their pnnciples. All men, howevei, .ire not 
equally* capable of the nice tact which knows where to stop , and 
before complaining of the general inadequacy and uselessness of 
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education, it may not bo unreabonnbl® to a«ik whether ilie de^u- 
sioT^a we ridicule and deplore do not receive indirect encourage- 
rjSkot from anxiously cherished mstitutions and ideas ; idetip 
which, while exercising the most indisputably powerful control 
over opinion, were practically found by the rationalist controver- 
sialists against witchcraft to be most inconveniently in their way, 
and to oppose) the most formidable obstacles to their victory. 

It is not of direct legislative enactments that we now speeik. 
Upwards of a century has elapsed since tlje penalties of witch- 
craft were erased ii-om our slalul e-book, and a still longer period 
since a similar change was made in the laws of Prussia. Yet 
Prussia as well as England, represented by Mog, Myers, and 
other worthies named at tho head of this article, have recently 
and simultaneously exhibited their educational sliortcomings in 
our police (*ourts ; a fact proving abrogation of penalties alone 
to be iasiitficient to eradicate an infatuation, which, indeed, has 
often nttomptecl to siq^ply the absence of judicial cruelty by TiViich 
law. 'J'he vagaries of legislation and theology are naturally incom- 
prehensible to common people, who cannot sec why that which 
was true yesterday should be false to-day ; or why n iimr- 
'-aiietioiied hereditary crime should suddenly vanish fj’om the 
catalogue of possible offences. In 1 7JU, shortly before the repeal 
of tlie Act of James, a poor woman was drowned by the populace 
111 attempting to exemplify in her person the general theory of 
the absence of specific gravity in witches ; and to this day Nor- 
folk farmers and Essex labourers are unable to comprehend why 
tlie power of Satan sliould have ceased, or why the modit^ 
operandi in dealing with hir^ infatuated victims should bo altered, 
riie conscgueuoe is, that the rector of East Thorpe is o1)liged 
seasonably to mount guard before the door of an aged parishioner 
until tho arrival of the witch-doctor ; and tho remonstrances of 
the Norfolkshirc magistrate, appealed to for tlfo purpose of sub- 
jecting ‘‘ old Mrs. 0 , who live near the Lion,'* to tho devils 

ordeal of shaving and cold w^ater, are summarily met by a refe- 
rence to the Witch of Endor and the Deemoniaos of the New 
'I'cstament. The self-complacency which looks at the play, and 
enjoys the fun of the exposure, seems to afford satisfactory proof 
that our* conscience is clear and <Jur withers unwrung. Our 
neighbours, who enjoy the monopoly of the I^ady of Ralettei 
and the miracle of Lourdes, are probably worse off than ourselves. 
A number of swindlers were sentenced by the Correctional Police 
of Tours (March 25, 1850), folr imposing, by magical pretences, 
on the peasantry. In Catholic countries every convent had. it 
seems,* until recently, its hexenvater" or witch-finder, and 

* Sec Garinct, "'Histoire dc la Magie,” p. 344. 

p 2 
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even ■within a few lenguea of our own shoi’es, Capuciu “ pweb 
apothcoaires” oomluotecl themselves very lately in nunneries in 
^ way tjualifying them to exchange places ■with the “ demon 
d’impudicite” whom they affected to exorcise. Still, even among 
ourselves, the witch-doctor is ulivoad as well as the schoolmaster, 
and the pretence of his exceptional rarity is but aji anodyne 
administered on principle to soothe the '‘feminine” suscepti- 
bilities of the upper ten thousand. Unfortunately the statistics 
stand in the indicative, while the cosy consolation is but hesita- 
tingly insinuated in the jiotcntial. “Witchcraft," says the autho- 
rity quoted. “ must be pretty popular in Essex, when w'e find 
two witch-d(jctors within hail in a single village : not only well 
known and in good practice, but subject, in regard to their merits 
and talent, to a discriminating estinhate in public opinion." — 
“ The public mention of a particular case brings out other allu- 
sions, anecdotes, and confessions, until at length it becomes plain 
enough that the applicant’s opinions on this subject represent 
pretty nearly the private creed of the whole parish.” 

It has been said that humanity owes lasting gratitude to men 
who, like Weicr, Reginald Scot, and others, undertook the cham- 
pionship of reason against witchcraft, in the hey-day of its 
popularity and triinnph ; but we are also not a little beholden 
to those individuals who, from time to time, exhibit themselves 
to public observation as specimens of a malady extensively pre- 
valent and very difficult to cure. It is I’ight w(> should be made 
to feel how dense is the ignorance, how unciuestiouiug the credu- 
lity of the great mass of our fellow-creatures ; and the lesson will 
be still more wholesome, if, in addition to commiseration for 
them, it leads us to suspect oui'selves ; to trace through all the 
comers and avenues of our owm iniuds those points of supersti- 
tious attachment which, but for a supercilious negligence usurping 
the place of logical inference, would inevitably ripen a harvest of 
folly quite as gross as any emanating from the agriculturists of 
Somerset or Essex. The self-conceit of supeiiority requires an 
occasional pestilence or Crimean* failure to rouse it to the neces- 
sity of sanitary arrangements, and to correct deficiencies of 
military organization. 8o in other matters ; we might go on I’or 
ever in mechanical attendance at church, and nnintelligenf reading 
a faulty translation of the Bible, if there were not an ticca- 
sional witchcraft exposure or theological scj^uubble to convince 
us that there may be something unsound in our church, ajid 
radically defective in our education. The case would certainly 
be muon worse than ■we believe it to he, were it true, ns. lately 
asserted by the press, that education is no cure for superstition, 
that no atqount of culture affords a guarantee against follies as 
monstrbua as these reoeotly diVulged in the cases of the German 
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wizard, Steinthal, and the “ Seventl> Daughter ’ of Haclcney, 
Jenunotte Myers, it appears, had been ten years at school ; tiie 
yeoman-farrnor of Hockhain was ^^well-conducted, well to do, anU 
possessed of at least as much scri 2 :>tural and geuenil knowledge 
as usually falls to the lot of his class.” The Saturday Review 
genornlizcs the dogma of the impotence of education, arguing 
that nothing is more’ likely to produce superstition than a great 
and sadden increase of genend knowledge : — 

A clergyman not long ago was earnestly pressing on the attention 
of a dying Lincolnshire boor certain doctrines which have presented 
diflSculties to clearer heads under more favourable circumstances. 
‘ Wut wi’ faath,* was the faint response, given in the sick man’s 
native doric j ‘ wut wi’ faith, and wut wi’ the earth a turning round 
the sun, and wut wi* the ralfroads a fuzziu’ and a whuzzin’, I’m clean 
m\iddled, stonied, and bet;’ and so saying he turned to the wall and 
expired.” 

That the crowding of new j)heuoniena and discoveries on minds 
incapable of classifying and assimilating them should favoui* the 
growth of super’stitiou maybe true, because here there is a dis- 
pi‘oportioii between tlie faculty and the objects presented to it, 
and, in the absence of real causes, the imagination is sure to sug- 
gest lid itious ones; but it were strange reasoning to infer from 
these f)i*emises tliat knowledge, not iguorauce, is the Bource of 
superstition. T’he latter is not in tl)o perplexing multiplicity of 
objects, but in the undisciplined mind of the beholder. To mere 
biq^erhcial appearances and impressions the word knowledge is 
inapplicable ; and, before acquiescing iu di^^coui'aging inferences 
as to the uselessness of education, may we not ask for better assur- 
an(*e that the education obtainable at Hockliam and Hackney is 
of a genuine kind; or rather question whether this miseiable 
exhibition of its ostensible results justifies its retention of the 
name ? The Times corrcspondeiit, to wlioin we are indebted for 
one of tlieso specimens of modern civilization, conqiares with it 
the account given by Mr, Andfersson, of the savages of Lake 
Gnami, whose belief in the black art, and iu male and female 
conjurors, precisely resembles that of his own parish. Admitting 
our advantages in science, in free circulation of opinion, iu a 
Avcll-paid church, and numerous dissenting teachers, there may 
still bo an undiscovered defect in the teaching giving occa- 
sion for the comparison. The pupil must have a hard heart or 
a bad memory who does not imbibo eomo little of that faith in 
the supernatural which is so laboriously impressed on him, and 
ascribe at least a qualified reality to those works” of the devil 
which he is solemnly required to abjure. James I., in his book 
on daemonology, ingeniously contrived to miss an important truth, 
when remarking, in regaixl to the great prevalence of witchcraft 
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in Lapland, Friedland, and the Orcades, that wherever human 
i^orance was densest, there the foul fiend was most rampant and 
^pudent. The rector ef Thorpe is said to have been deeply 
pained to find that after many years of earnest labour such gross 
Ignorance should* prevail in Lis parish; — the Worship-street 
magistrates, too, expressed their sui’prise that educated and 
rdapeictablc persons should have acted so foolishly. We, too, 
are surprised ; but not so much at the facts, as at what to us 
appears the illogical mortification of the clergyman, and the 
gratuitous astonishment of the magistrates. Our surprise would 
have been greater had other consequences resulted from the 
conditions ; and thus, as requiring no arbitrary alterations of the 
text, wo may hope that the interpretation here offered, in the shape 
of a short historical reti’ospect, may pl^Jve to he the true one. 

Tlie assumed extent of the supernatural detrends ou ignowmee of 
the natural. Habit effaces common objects and occurrences from 
the category of the iniraenlous ; yet oven those, under special cir- 
cumstances, as in the instance of the shower of rain invoked by 
tlie Bishop of Annecy in iiousseau, reassert over ignorant minds 
an imposing influence. Habit alone is no ouro for superstition ; 
to be so it must include acquaintance with things in their causal 
connection, or as parts of a general order, amounting under these 
circumstances to inteUig^'ut ftimiliarity or knowledge, with whose 
rational advanoe the limits of the supernatural become perma- 
nently contracted, leaving faith an cver-uurrowing circle in which 
to seek the only proofs of divine agency it is able to appreciate. 
With the consciousness of moral distinctions and establishment 
of religious creeds, there nri.ses a further subdivision of the supor- 
uatural element itselfj which, according to varieties of opinion 
and feeling, assumes a different complexion as holy or unholy, 
miraculons or magical ; the former emanating from God, the 
latter from a supposed advei^sary power, or prince of evil. Gese- 
iiius tells us that the lei m Satan, or “ adversary,” was first used in 
the later Jewish theology to designate the chief of hostile spirits ; 
the remarkable contrast between the two passages, 5i Sam. xxiv. 1, 
and 1 Chron. xxi. 1, added to other evidence, making it highly 
improbable that in earlier times any such notion could have 
existed. The intense feeling^)f antimundane antagonism charac- 
teristic of primitive Christianity, conjoined the two antithetical 
ideas of the World and the DeviI,*mHking the latter the '‘Princeps 
hujus mundi,” and abandoning to him the general dominion over 
a degenerate scene in which its own adherents were as “ stran- 
gers and pilgrims,” a chosen few elected for the inheritance of a 
“ far off* and bettof city.” But when, substituting a visible 
reality for a distant e^tpaotation, the new religion became un 
earthly estabUslimcnt or church, to leave so wide a margin to the 
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enemy was clearly incompatible with its pofl^on ; and Treneeus 
(Hser. V. 24, 3) is obliged to admit that the devil Ued when he 
said— “ To me they are given, and I giye them to whom I will-j 
Tlie claim of catboUoism or univerealism degraded Satan fifond 
a legitimate monarch into a desultory invader* pr marauder, who, 
lurking with his subject bends in obscure corners, wtm to be dis- 
lodged by Christian exorcisms, and otherwise habitually worstnd in 
his encounters with the armoury of the Church. The stunts 
were supposed to be continually engaged in conflict with aerial 
powers, representing, by their own confession, according to Lao- 
tantius, the dethroned gods of heathenism ; and disease being 
supposed to be a diabolical infliction, the sacraments, chrism, and 
holy water were the legitimate specifics for effecting a cure. In 
those early times the clergy had a therapeutic monopoly, and 
several instances are mentioned by Gregory of Tours, in which 
the bones of St. Martin gave significant tokens of professional 
jealousy, invasions of their privilege by secular medicine being 
supernaturally punished. Under these circumstances the Church 
could aflbrd at least to deal leniently with those lay magical pre- 
tensions, wliich by the Emperors had often been visited with 
extreme severity as a political crime, endangering the State and 
savouring of treason. It treated sorcery as ciiminal indeed, 
and punishable by ecclesiastical censnreg, but as a criminal delu- 
sion rather than a reality. In the celebrated “ Canon Episcopi, ’ 
supposed to embody a decree of the Council of Ancyra in A.p. 314, 
and whose authenticity afterwards became the subject of hot dis- 
pute between inquisitors and rationalists, the bishops are required 
to exercise vigilant supervision over magical practioes, and espe- 
cially to excommunicate certain impious females, who, blinded by 
the devil, imagined themselves riding through the air in company 
with Hecate and Herodias. The injunction is repeated by the 
Synod of Agatha or Agde, a.d. 506, which, with other decrees of 
the sixth and seventh centuries, represent divination and sorcery as 
pagan delusions. The Synod of Braeara or Braga condemned 
the Manicheean notion of a demoniacal influence over the weather; ^ 
and Chrysostom among the Fathers, as afterwards Agobard of 
Lyons and John of Salisbury, treated magical pretensions gene- 
rally with merited contempt, the former exorcising a possessed 
person with a whipping, and in his writings deploring the growth 
of popular ignorance. But th^e instances of liberal construction 
ore exceptional. It was generally believed that the devil, the 
author of magic as well as of heathen auguries and oracles, had, 
SUIO0 the advent of Christianity, been more than ever mischiev- 
ously active, as exasperated by the near prospect of final discom- 
fiture, in working evil to the souls and bodies, of bis human 
victims ; and Ireueeus especially recognises in heresy the expres- 
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sion of the embittered malignancy of him who, in immediate 
ptospect of eternal fire, ventured for the first time upon the unpre- 
cedented extremity of blaspheming God. If, among the fathers, 
Tnagical arts are sometimes treated as illusory, they still retain as 
illusions the reality of diabolical suggestion; and Augustin, 
though occasionally deriding the pretensions of conjurors, is 
generally far more eager to accuse the innocence of lay magic and 
depreciate its efficacy, than to deny its existence. The power 
ascribed to demons by Tertullian and Lactantius, of producing 
blight, sickness, and frenzy, was supposed to be exerted tfirough 
the illicit arts of those whom they favoured ; and the conliicting 
claims of ecclesiastical and Satanic power were finally determined 
by the ingenious distinction of Aquinas, that although the devil 
cannot alter the course of nature, he may still, under Divine per- 
mission, exert a subordinate influence, artificially interfering to 
produce contingent effects, just as the bodily members are moved 
by the will. 

But the leniency of the Church in these matters lasted only so 
long ns its ascendancy was safe and its spiritual prerogatives 
unimpeached. The case was altered when, concurrently with 
increased power in the hierarchy, schism began to assume a deter- 
mined and dangerous attitude. Under the influence of fear, 
severity took the place ^f moderation, and Papal, following the 
example of Imperial Home", adopted as its policy the superstitious 
cruelties which Charlemagne had prohibited. A schismatical 
minority is sure to be misrepresented. The spirit of fanaticism 
reverses that of charity, and, by distorting motives and magnify- 
ing errors, easily contrives to enlist prejudice and passion against 
the object of its dislike. The charges which had been so gratui- 
tously brought by heathens against early Christianity were soon 
under altered circumstances launched by Christians against each 
other. The hideous description given by Cmcilius in Minucius 
Felix of a secret and desperate faction leagued against God and 
man, and celebrating the* foulest nocturnal rights, became the 
type of accusations levelled by the orthodox Chiistian against 
his dissenting bretliren. That enmity to orthodoxy implied 
enmity to God, and enmity to God alliance with the devil, was 
the natui’al logic of the Churrfi. The precedent of 8imon Magus, 
and the use made of it in patristic legends, show how the com- 
bined chai*ges of heresy and sorcefy, once brought by the Pharisees 
against Jesus, might at any time be used to prove the diabolic 
character of dissentient opinion. The Gnostics, the earliest dis^ 
senters, were the first victims of calumny, the legitimate successbrs 
of the legend^ arch -liOTetic ; Montanists, Manichffiims, Priscillian- 
ists successively underwent the unscrupulous obloquy engendered 
by tlieological hatred. As the area of heresy increased, the accusa- 
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tion, liitherto vtigae and general, assumed greater emphasis aijd 
malignancy. The sectaries who, under various traditional nick- 
names of Cathari, Mauichseans, PauUcians, &c., represent thS, 
spreading popularity of dissent during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries in the llhine countries and Franco, Were actuated by a 
very reasonable dislike of glaring abuses, such as the worship of 
crosses, saints, images, &c. ; but the offence which was inexpiable 
in the eyes of Koine was soon exaggerated, by the angry feeling 
excited by their success, into enormities unpardonable in those of 
reason. The consummation legarded as desirable by Dr. Hook, 
which, under the triumphant success of Roman absolutism, once 
made philosoiihy the handmaid, or, as Matthew Paris phrases it, 
the harlot of theology^ submerging sense and learning in monkish 
legend, marks the time when* heresy became permanently identilied 
with sorcery, and sorcery a substantive crime, involving, according 
to ecclesiastical legists, the worst of heresies. It is to the inqui- 
sitors who, at Toulouse and elsewhere, followed up as a permanent 
institution the twenty years’ crusade against the Albigenses, and 
their subsequent literary champions, Dominican and Jesuit, that 
we owe the elaborate monstrosity known to modern history as 
witchcraft; an ideal aggregate, comprising under the general 
form of devil worship the quintessence of all imaginable abomi- 
nation. The indictment is generally pogiceived in one uniform 
strain, and its arbitrary character betrays itself in the monotonous 
iteration of the same charges. Riding through the air to a con- 
ference and compact with Satan, followed by cannibalism, incest, 
promiscuous intercourse in tlie dark, ant^ afterwards murdering 
and eating the offspring, are the established routine of horrors 
distinguishing what St. Bernhard calls the peculiarly Satanic 
character of contemporaneous heresy. The ceremonial in which 
certain sects abjured Romanism to receive what was called the 
“ consolamentum,” received the perveree construction of abjura- 
tion of Christ, and reversal of baptismal renunciation of the 
devil. The kneeling at the feet of th^ new pastor was adoration 
of Satan ; the brotherly kiss an obscene homage performed to the 
Prince of Kvil. The Cathari, according to Alauus, were so called 
from the word cat, “ quia osculantur j^ostcriora cati, in cujus 
specie, ut dicunt, apparet eis Lucifer!” In this, as it was termed, 
“ eiiceptional crime,” the usual forms of justice were dispensed 
with ; and when in the summsu’y proceeding consequent on secret 
denunciation the spiritual authority had decided as to innocence 
or guilt, the secular arm blindly executed the sentence. Yet 
inquisitorial tyranny was not established unopposed ; occasional 
protests were read from kings, universities, and councils ; tlio fate 
of Peter of Cnsteluau and Conrad of Marburg show tliat the 
holy office though a lucrative was not always a safe one. Borne- 
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t^mes the jurisdiction was disputed; sometimes the revenue, fed 
hy coufisoations, failed from scarcity of victims, and the retirement 
pf heretics to a safer asylum. The skilful combination of the 
chai'ges of heresy and sorcery enabled inquisitors to vanquish 
those difficulties;' tliey secured jurisdiction on one hand, and 
popularity on the other. To the civil tribunals they pleaded the 
ecolesiastioal right of pronouncing upon heresy; on the other 
hand, the charge of sorcery' — ^\vhich was not, like the other, an 
unpopular one — afforded abundance of victims, being otthat arbi- 
trary and fanciful kind which is easiest to make and 'hardest to 
disprove. As punishers of witchcraft they led publie opinion 
•iustoad of opposing it, and tlie persecutor and oppressor took the 
semblance of liberator and benefactor. A mandate issoe^ by Pope 
Alexander IV., in 12^4, confining tlife inquisitorial jurisdiction in 
sorcery to cases of manifest heresy (“si aperth heeresin sapiant”), 
operated as a concession instead of a restriction, since the un- 
lettered victim was readily entrapped into heretical utterances by 
captious questioning ; and it was tho constant strain of sinister 
ingenuity in this direction which resulted in stamping sorcery or 
witchcraft as a substantive and distinct heresy. Up to the year 
1323 the annals of the Toulouse Inquisition report few executions 
except those of Wnldenses, Beguines, and other sectaries ; from 
this date witchcraft cases increase, and the Dominican writers who 
theoretically worked out its criminal details — Eymericus, Nider, 
Bernhard of Como, and Jacquier — speak of the “ sccta ct hmresis 
malehcorum ” as a new species of guilt originating about a cen- 
tury and a half befoje the last of these writers, 1468—1460. 
Eymericus in his “ Inquisitorial Directory, ” written about 1357, 
lays it down that “ all magic implies apostaoy from the faith, on 
account of the compact entered into with the devil ; since no 
man can servo two mastei's." The authority of the Inquisition 
was confirmed by its appointment as a royal court in 1331, and 
the personal fears of Pope John XXII., who lived in constant 
apprehension of spells and poisons, contributed in no slight 
degree to increase its severity. Nor should it be forgotten, in 
estimating tho secret springs of opinion, that the first efforts of 
revived learning in Western Europe, when the scholars of France, 
Germany, and England resdited to the schools of Cordova and 
Toledo, hence imagined to be the headquarters of neeromahey, 
were cadoulated to dazzle raider than enlighten, and that tlie 
marvels of infint ariieuce seemed to justiiy instead of diapeUiag 
the gen^nd c(red«fity. 

Through' tile "iftdtieamedtality of the Inquisition the Ohoreh 
thus auc^^ed in euliatmg tire most abject prejudices and super- 
stitions to gsaed’ its insiolability by terrifying disobedience. 
But towards the close of the fourteenth oentury affairs took a 
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new turn. The papacy was in a declining state, and the activity 
of the Inquisition was proportionally enfeebled. The great 
schism in which one half of the Catholic world excoramunicatedi 
the other half, arrested the prosecution of special heresies. In " 
1390 the jurisdiction over witchcraft in Fraiifte was transferred 
by the Parliament of Paris from the ecclesiastical to the civil 
tribunals, and with this change, although belief in it was far from 
abandoned, the severity of its punishment was intermitted. But 
while Prance became comparatively indulgent, cases began to be 
more frequent in neighbouring countries. At the beginning of 
the fifteenth century male and female sorcereis were burned at 
Berne, and during the Council of Basle the Dominican Nider 
wrote his book called “ Formioarius,” with the view of initiating 
Germany into these abothinable mysteries. A circular of 
Eugenius IV. in 1437, urging inquisitors to more stringent mea- 
sures against sorcery, seems, at least in France, to have had little 
clfc’ct; for in 1451 the enlightened Nicholas V. found it neces- 
sary to repeat tho injunction in louder and fiercer tones. The 
palmy days of tho Inquisition and of sicholasticism appeared to 
be past, and many, among thorn William Edelin, ventured, 
though not altogether with impunity, to assert the nullity of 
witcbeiaft from the pulpit. To counteract these heterodox ten- 
dencies, the Dominican Jacquier puhliiihad in 1458 his “ Flagel- 
lum haeretioorum fuscinoi'iorum,” and in tho following year, 
appeared the “ Fortalitium Fidei ” of Alphonsus de Spina ; their 
arguments being generally based on the gchoolmen, monkish 
legend, and judicial confessions, includinggS special attack on the 
authenticity of the “ Canon Epiacopi ” relied on by the opposite 
party. At this time the near approach of the Reformation began 
to be ominously felt, and the success of the Hussites, with other 
iusurrectionafy symptoms, made the Papal party proportionally 
active in measures of repression. Among those, the old strata- 
gem of prosecuting heresy under the name of sorcery was not 
likely to be omitted. A nearly contemporary jurist, Francisous 
Bolduinus, relates that “ much was said at the time about Vau- 
dois or Waldenses, who, as their adversaries preta|Kled, had com- 
merce with unclean spirits.” The fearful persecution at Arras, 
which occurred at this period, anfl which was instigated by 
inquisitors and clergy against parties suspected of heresy or 
“ vaudoisie,” is memorable not only for its confiscations, tortur- 
ings, and the shameless mendacity by which confessions were 
extracted, hut especially for the prophetic anticipation uttered by 
Canon Dubois, who, declaring Christendom to be full of diaboli- 
cal heretics, predicted the speedy arrival of a time when some 
powerful prince placing himself at their head would imperil the 
existenoe of Catholicism. Since the violent death of Coiirad of 
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l^Iarburg, the Inquisition had been comparatively inoperative in 
Germany, and Dr. Soldan congratulates his countrymen on the 
good sense with which its extravagances were oppo^d, and 
the numerous, even clerical, voices raised to exhibit witchcraft as 
a mere creation of credulous fancy, injpiiting to the black art the 
effects of unknown causes. It was under these circumstances 
that James Sprenger and Henry Institoi’, aijpointed inquisitors 
for Upper Germany, obtained in the celebrated bull of 

Innocent VI 11., which, though far from being the origin of witch- 
pl'osecutions, acted with signal effect in promoting their subse- 
quent activity. The holy father, who, as Ur. Soldan says, boasted 
the parentage of seven natural children in addition to this un- 
natural one, enveloped his ,real object, whicli indeed is barely 
mentioned, in copious ami)lification&*nbout sorcery ; and to facili- 
tate operations, Sprenger followed it up with his well-known 
treatise, called “Malleus Maleficarum," as a guide to judicial 
theory and practice. 

No object is gained by dwelling on details of the epidemic which, 
engendered by the Inqfiisition, for three centuries devastated 
Europe, giving free scope to the worst passions, and destroying 
so many lives. Yet two particulars challenge inquiry and 
remark ; one, the strange unilormity of the offence ns elicited by 
confession ; the other-, the question as to the sources which 
suggested its details. To prove an imaginary offence, confession 
was the most desirable kind of evidence ; and this w’hen extracted 
by torture easily assjumed any desired form. Yet the uniformity 
has excited surprise,^and been variously accounted for; some 
supposing that there must have been some external reality in the 
way of profane imposture, a remnant of heathen practice ; others 
referring it to morbid subjectivity in the accused, either caused by 
melancholy and hypochondria, or, as Lord Bacon suggests, arti- 
ficially produced by a stimulating ointment. Similarity of effect 
indicate.s idc’Utity of cause ; and the disease producing as its 
symptom a stereotyped formula with such mechanical precision 
necessarily supposes some guiding routine of tradition or sug- 
gestion. Th#e can be little doubt that from the commencement 
of these prosecutions direct suggestion was used ; a simple yea 
or nay being required to articles of impeachment made up from 
the known particulars of the wjtches’ sabbath. For nature could 
not hold out against protracted tortures, and found simple 
aSoqttiescence its easiest resource. Mr. Chambers, in his ‘^Annals 
of Scotland," relates how 8uspec{ed persons were hung up by a 
loop formed by t^ng their thumbs, two Highlanders meantime 
employing the whip, and applying lighted candles lo the feet and 
other parts of the body, The accused, after confessing many 
ridiculous things, including frequent commerce with the devil. 
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declared to the judge he had been dreaming ; the truth being, 
that he was in so miserable a plight that he confessed, or rnth^- 
said, whatever was put into his head.” “ The presbytery pvdered 
the pariah minister to wait on suspected persons, and* to take 
])ains by prayer and exhortation to bring them to confession.” 
Frederick Spec, whose "Cautio Criminalis,” published in lG;i], 
originated in the horrible scenes witnessed in his capacity of con- 
fessor, describes the shameless way in which a prescribed con- 
fession was wrung point by point from the joints and muscles of 
the accused, and hgw simple people, who had at first proclaimed 
themselves to be guilty, afterwards spoke in quite a dilFcrent 
tone when they found that the sympathy of the questioner might 
he trusted. During the persecution at Arras, the executioner 
stood by the rack with a drasrn sword, threatening to out ofl‘ the 
heads of those refusing to confess; at Oftenburg, in 1608, con- 
fessions of riding on a goat and other matters were read out of 
a hook to the accused, who, already speechless with torture, gave 
an enforced and impotent assent. “ Some witches,” says Bodinus, 
“confess, because they desire to die, not fpr glory, hut from despair, 
as being tormented in tlicir lives a pregnant admission to which 
Weier gives a truer turn ; “ these miserable wretches prefer being 
burnt at once, to repeated and protracted tortures.” 

It was thought important that confessions should ho voluntary ; 
but in the lax construction given to *thc term every admission 
was so called which was not the direct result of violence. Threats 
and fatigue, long incarceration, cunning cross-questioning and 
lying exhortation, w-erc thought no infringement of its freedom 
and fairncNS. The “ Malleus" recommends the fraud of unlimited 
promises with a mental reservation, or with the view of leaving 
in ullciior proceedings the place of the judge so pledged to he 
snpjjliod by another. A notable instance of such deception oc- 
curred at the memorable proceedings at Arras in 1459, when the 
prisoners, who after arraignment and confession were led oft' to 
execution, piteously exclaimed that they had been deceived by 
hypocritical pretences of mercy, and were in fact ignorant* 
of the nature of the crime imputed to them. The word 
voluntary, in the opinion of the writer above quoted, was a more 
abuse of language ; for sometimes the so-called voluntary admis- 
sions were found on inquii*y to have been obtained only by crush- 
ing the shin-bone, or flattening the arm into a pulp. Any treat- 
ment might pass unquestioned in the cose of a “crimen ex,- 
ceptum," where the proceedii>g8, as pr'escribed by the hull ot 
Eugebius IV., were to be “ sine strepitu et figura judicii,” i e., 
summary and arbitrary, dispensing with regular forms of justice 
and evidence. 

But the explanation in these instances does not reach the 
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source of tho l}allacinati«n which was often so decidedly, though 
irregularly, shared between persecutor and victim, that Mr. 
JClhamb^rs (vol. i. 219) declares it to be difficult to say which of 
’the two were deluders or deluded. Tho course of such epidemic 
dreaming is like tlie passage of the wind, and our knowledge in 
regard to it depends on our acquaintance with the mental laws 
governing the propagation of mythical opinion. Superstition is 
the mistaking a fancy for a fact ; the delusion once formed, its 
extension is mere 'matter of opportunity and time, depending, 
however, on its original adaptation to existing feelings and pre- 
judices. A writer of the seventeenth century says : — “ Qui est 
I’homme ou la femme, pour mstiques et campagnards qu’ils puis- 
sent oslre, qui ne S 9 ache desormais jusq'anx circonstances les plus 
inenues de ce qu’on ditestre en ccs Sabats? 11 no faut qu’avoir 
este assis une demi-heuro sous rorme ou sous la tillo devant 
rtglise de son village en conversation avec ses commercs, au 
four, au moulin, aux veill6ca d'hyver, pour s 9 avoir dans ces par- 
ticularitez autant a peu pr6s quo lleiui, Bodiu, Dclrio, et le 
Maillet des soroiers* noica en out nppris.” liemigius, llodin, 
Delrio, only propagated ideas inherited through a long series of 
fancilul tradition ; and it may seem strange that Professor 
Faraday, who would exercise the greatest eircunispoetion in test- 
ing a metal or a gas, should in regard to higher objects refer u<«, 
in his Lecture on Education, to that precarious guidance of 
“testimony " which has so often been a vehicle for the blindest 
delusions. “ Tlio uuifomuty of the hallucinations ought of 
itself," says Chambers, “ to have put magistrates on their guard 
against misjudging these unfortunate beings.’’ “ Ignorance of the 
influence of imagination," he adds, “ was one cause of tho long 
persistence of belief. The ignorant, seeing an etfecd, ascribed it 
to what at the time seemed the most probable cause : and the 
enlightened, who, knowing little of the power of imagination, took 
refuge in blunt denial of the facts, naturally got no attention or 
credence. Accusations, utterly unfounded, easily earned home 
• the conviction of guilt to the conscience of the accused, hccause 
they were consistent with cuiTent notions, the witches themselves 
believing the reality and turpitude of the offence as sincerely as 
others.”-— (Vol. ii. 291.) Faith once raised into life, and stimulated 
in the forcin:^-house of the Inquisition, grew in geometrical ratio. 
It exhibited rte fervency in woiSis, and ^en tire works were ap- 
pealed to in corroboration of the faith. How impossible to 
imagine, cried the advocates of ^tchcraft, in I'eply to sceptical 
asoanlts, that belief could have been so nniversal, that so rnmiy 
laws should hitve been enacted, so many trials and exeeuMons 
have mken place, had-there not been something in it ? On the 
first establi^ment of the Munich Academy of Sciencesj one of 
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the members read a paper to prove tlie nullity of witchcraft ; in 
consequence a violent outcry arose among the monks, who had 
been immemorially selling amulets and crosses for ii;ji cure.j 
“ This discourse,” said one of the most vehement of the objectors, 
“ is manifestly injurious to the hlood-besprinkJed particle of the 
Holy Cross of Scheyrn. Why, the crosses of Soheyrn have been 
sold all over Europe, more than 40,000 being frequently dis- 
tributed in a single year, and found a sure preservative against 
magic, witchcraft, storms, unclean spirits, &c." If tiiis worthy 
academician is rigl^, then we, the monks of Scheyrn, are cheats, 
and the crosses we sell impostures I 

The tale thus monotonously propagated was borrowed in the 
outset from Bomim and Oriental superstition. Many of the 
antecedents of witchcraft occur in the classics ; in the laws of the 
twelve tables ; in Lucan, Virgil, Tibullus, and Arnobius ; and 
Reginald Scot deservedly ridicules the credulity which “ accepted 
poetries for proofs." The impions revelsjof Sagana*and (Janidia^ 
and the nootumal errands of the Striges. supplied the model for 
the flights and foul repasts of modern, witches. Apulefus tells 
of conversions of liuman beings into animals ; and Petronius, the 
iavourite reading of the convents, gives a curious instance of 
lycanthropy. In short, when the Church in successive bulls 
committed itself to witchcraft, it only availed itself of data offered 
by existing superstition, and, as in tlfo memorable instance of 
transubstantiation, converted what had boon only a vulgar idea 
into an instrument of its purposes. Eor, as Gorson remarked, 
“ many things were tolerated which it was impossible to eradicate, 
and it was better that such ideas and practices, if they existed at 
all, should be enlisted in the service of the faith.” The monks, 
who so well lAew how to cherish the husk and discard the kernel, 
fed their avidity for the marvellous on Latin story, and the inquisi- 
tors took care that the lesson traditionally impressed on the popular 
mind should be neither neglected nor forgotten. But these notions 
could >not have been so easily engrafted from paganism, had there 
not been in Christianity itself a general aptitude to receive them. 
The droraonology of the Old Testameqt, aided by other Jewish 
writings, such as the book of Enoch, for which Tertullian claims 
equal authority, formed the general framework in which were 
incorporated both Uie ideas and deities which the new religion 
superseded, and the objective reptesentation of its own struggles 
and sufferings. Never, it seemed, had the power of the .devil 
manifeslKd such intensity as at the critical epoch wMch was to 
witness its definitive decline ; and hence the eoolesiastioal histov)' 
of Eusebius assumes the form of a continuous wazlare, carried on 
by erfhodox Christianity against. the powers of darkness, now 
working in the controversies of heretics in comparative obscurity. 
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now making open and desperate attacks in the persecutions of 
Dccius and Diocletian. The origin of devils had been variously 
Jaccoun^ed for by the wbbins ; Justin and Tjactantius follow 
■“ Enoclri’ in ascribing it to the “sons of God” in Genesis, who 
committed themselves by cohabiting with the daughters of men. 
The passage about Lucifer in Isaiah was early applied to show, 
in opjiosition to Manicha-ism, that the devil was not originally 
evil, but an apostate nngel, solacing his natural envy by counter- 
acting, as in the instances of Job and St. Paul, the designs of 
God, and tampering with the allegiance of men. The evocation 
of Samuel by the witch of Endor caused no little perplexity to 
the fathers, some of whom, as Justin and Origen, made use of the 
fact to prove the soul’s immortality; others, as Tertullian, dis- 
claimed the derogatory notion that the soul of a holy man, which, 
as a modern commentator remarks, ought at least to have come 
downwards instead of upwards, could have been so dictated to by 
the devil.-t^ iBatan’s hoj-ns and hoofs are supposed to be derived 
Irotn the Bible “ sehirini,” a w’ord which, used at first in the sense 
of goats (Levit. iv. l ; eevi. 9), betokens in Tstiiah the satyrs or 
goat- footed inhabitants of the desert (ch. xiii. 21 ; xxxiv. 14), 
translated “ dasmons” and “ onocentaurs” in thoLXX., and, accord- 
ing to Consul Rich, still believed by the Arabs to haunt tlio 
borders of the Euphrates, Belief in the dcemoniacal possessions 
recorded in the New Testament has prevailed, not only in the 
patristic age, when, as Lnetantius tells us, unclean spirits were 
compelled by Christian exorcists to disclose, as if by force of 
blows, their name and character, but down to our own day, 
despite the progre.ss of medical knowledge and Hugh Farmer’s 
essay.t That men, contrary to natural ])robability, should bo led 
to gratify Satan’s hankering for "worship, was prd^ed, not only 

* Belrio proves the lawfulness of cajtitally punishing witchcr.aft from the 
■words of the Pentateuch and the corresponding practice of inquisitors; the 
Jesuits of the seventeenth century blindly followed their r\aniple founded oa 
the Bible and tlie code, taking the dicta of Exodus and Leviticus ns conclusive. 
As for the supposed fact of, witches being generally females, Maimonides sup- 
posed the use of the feminine,* in Exodus xxii. 18 , to address Hebrew gallantry, 
which, though punishing men, w&idd otherwise not have extended the penalty 
to women. The learned physichld Varius gives physiological reasons about 
“ melaneholiko blood;” “old, litfetle-browed women” being, according to 

this authorj^, “the most infectious;” others appealed to etymology, 

minus,” or “le.ss faith;” or mulier— “quasi ex mollitie;” ^jng 
James’s reason was, “ that sex is frailer than man, and easier to be entrapped 
in these grosse snares of the divell, as was over well proved by the serpent’s 
deriving Eve at the beginning, which m'akes him the homelier witK that sex 
sensiw.” 

f Lather said that the physicians who pretended to heal infirmities of lame- 
ness, deafness. Sat., os prooewding from natural causes, were ignorant block- 
heads, knowing mdihing of the power of demons, who in these cases ’are the 
root of the evil.” 
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from tile Old Testament (Psalm xcvi. S^^LXX.} atid the practices 
of certain sects, but from the scriptural account of Christ s temp- 
tation, since it seemed an inevitable inference from the uarrativ4 
that weak mortals should occasionally succumb to tlibse ovoV- 
ready l^res which it was the privilege of Di\ine virtue alone to 
have been able to resist. The oiler of dominion, in exchange for 
the stipulated homage, implied a reciprocal compact like that 
of medieeval witchcraft, for which Torreblanca and others appeal 
to Isaiah xxviii. 15; and the Greek patriarch Eutyohiiis only 
gave a narrative development to the idea in the story, often after- 
wards re^peated, of the disgraced Theophilus, who in his despera- 
tion made himself over to the devil by a formally- executed deed. 
The theory of Inoubus and Succubus, or sexual intercourse with 
devils, discovered by the author of the book of Enoch, by Justin, 
Lactantius, and Augustin, in Genesis vi. 1, was afterwards enlarged 
by monlrisli writers, like Oeesarius of Hoisterbacl), with fi'csli 
legendary importations from Oriental Aurces, and finally per- 
fected by the groat Dominican oracle Affuinns, wlio undertook to 
explain, by very odious allusions, how«uch notions could attach 
to incorporeal spirits. The subject is discussed at length in tlie 
tliird chapter of the first book of the ^Malleus, whore it is shown 
that, to deny this strictly Catholic doctrine, with its nice and 
nasty distinctions, is not only to contradijt the Eatliers, hut to fly 
ill the face of Scripture. Nidor, Spronger, and others, ijiiote 
in corroboration the passage I Corinthians xi. JO, as to the 
covering of women’s heads, changing, in their usual arbitrary 
way, the scriptural word ‘^angeli” into ‘Mneubi.'* “This,’' says 
the Malleus, “is confirmed by Bede in his histories of angels;"' 
but we must add tliat Chaucer, a more impartial authority, 
declares tlio iheubus endangering female chastity in his day to be 
neither the shaggy fann nor ministering angel, but only the 
limitary friar, “ as he gootli saying his matins and holy things in 
his limitation." In the opinion of the fathers, inherited by writers 
on witchcraft down to James 1., Satan was accounted the ape as 
well as hangman of the Almighty, whom he accordingly travestied 
in his attributdk and acts. He had three personalities — Satan, 
Lucifer, ttnd Beelzebub — parodying the Trinity. The ceremonies 
supposed to occupy the frequenters ctf the witches' sabbath on the 
Staffelstein, the Kreidenberg, or the Blooksberg, wore a mimicry 
of the Christian sacraments,* Tlie profession of diabolical alle- 
giance accompanying a formal renunciation of Christianity was 
accompanied by the inflictign® of a mark called “ stigma dia- 


* The kiss of homage was given to the most ignominious part of the devif s 
person, because Moses, in Exodus, was said to have only been allowed to see 
the hinder parts of God. 
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bolicum,” by the deyil's cl^rW upon some part of the .body, which 
became ever after inaeusiblc to pain, and afforded a sure indication 
io the a^l or needle ot tiie witch-finder. Baptism was perfotnaed 
with bloGd <or sulphur, and confession made of what were pre- 
sumed to be the devil’s catalogue of offences, such as attendance 
at church, although partaking of the mass was not forbidden, 
provided the communicant took care to spit during the elevation, 
and carried away the host in his mouth to be used for purposes 
of insult or magic. The ceremony concluded with a diabolical 
parody of the mass, administered in some nauseous ingredient by 
iBatau, followed by a scene of promiscuous debauchery. The 
seasons of assembling were the great Church festivals of St. John 
and St. James, Christmas eve, Easter, Pentecost, and, in the 
north of Germany more especially, the Walpurgis night, or May- 
day eve. 

The times immediately following the Bull of Innocent Vlll. 
were specially distingui^jed for intellectual and religious activity. 
And yet it was then that the witchcraft mania most furiously 
raged, destroying man and beast, depopulating town and country, 
in short realizing the very injuries attributed to the imaginary 
offence. The Beformation seemed to have no efioct, except to 
initiate a hoirible rivalry between the paiiiies. Catholic writers 
most erroneously charged Protestants with denying the crime, 
and Theodore Beza repio‘a<“hed the Parliament of I’aris with re- 
missneas in its punishment. Both testified their zeal by para- 
ding their abhorrence of n common abomination. 'J'he reaction 
from an external to an inward faith gave free play to superstitious 
fancy, and the diabolism thus intensified by subjective emotion 
was in Luther still further stimulated by tlic arduous struggle 
in which he was engaged. He fancied himself in tlosc personal 
conflict with the devil, represented hythe Pope, Munzei', Carl- 
stadt, and otlier adversaries ; the misgivings of his own mind 
seeming as the wily suggestions of his spiritual foe. “ TIow,” 
whispered Satan, “ if your doctrines be erroneous ? if all this 
confusion has been stirred up without just cause ? how dare you 
preach what no man hath ventured for so many tteuturies ? how 
iWt the gospel in opposition to the law, if both he the word of 
Ghjd?” Witchcraft, with mU its grotesque accompaniments of 
diabolic storms, possessions. Incubus and Suocubus, followed of 
comrse ; and this naturally huthane man would have drowned a 
child in the Moldau on pretence of its being an imp. We might 
laugh at tlie stories of the Prussian soldier and Tbuiingian musi- 
cian, did' they not exemplify the unreformed papal superstitions 
which were so unfortunately allowed to pass unquestioned into 
Protestantism to corrupt and betray it. Protestants and Catholics 
vied with each other in acrimonious obloquy, the latter declaring 
the fonner to have “filled the land with witches." A few 
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feeble att^pts to stem the general* insanity were followed by 
impetuous -xeaction. Towards the close ol the elK.teentb century 
appeared the systematic treatises oi. Bodinus, Hemigius, sad 
Bielrio, rivaliing the “ Malleus” itself in ingenious 'Tlevices to 
make heresy odious, and the escape of the ’accuser imp^sible. 
Bemigius professes to look back with self-apprOving pride at his 
sixteen years of magistracy in Lorraine, during which no less 
than 800 witches were condemned; professing compunction only 
at having once, out of deference for the feelings of a colleague, 
punished certain .childron by merely thrice whipping them naked 
round the place where their parents had been executed. The 
Jesuit Belrio, whose “ Disqumtiones Magicoe,” published in 1599, 
wore written to confute the liberal opposition, especially that of 
Weier, lays down the broad»principle that denial of witchcraft is in 
itself abnegation of Catholicism, and to he punished us the worst 
of heresy. He declares that sorcery follows heresy as shadow 
substance ; that the whole pest was the£nevitable consequence of 
departure from the faith ; that Germany*was overrun by Lutheran 
sorcerers then, us Nider and Sprengor had described it to have 
been fofmerly by the Hussites. He cites his fellow- J esuit, Mnl- 
donntus, in explanation of the curious fact of the invariable con- 
nexion of sorcery with heresy ; the chief reason being that devils 
have u prosciiptive affinity for swine, anij^ horetiot are particularly 
swinish. At Treves certain persons confessed under torture the 
having been infected with witchcrult at the exact time when that 
“arch-wizard and hellish supporter of Lutheranism,” Margra\ e 
Albrecht von Brandenberg, overran the land with his troops, 
and Le Loyer, in his “ Histoiro des Spectres,” avails himself of 
the admissions of Luther and l^vvingli to prove the general fact, 
that commerce with the devil is the necessary accompaniment of 
heterodox teaching. The peace of Augsburg arrested the direct 
infliction of capital punishment for heresy, and exile threatened 
to snatch from the grasp of the inijuisitor the wealth of the 
accused as well as their persons. But no law prevented prosecu- 
tions in the name of sorcery ; by a little management the two 
offences were easily confounded, and under this mask the perse- 
cution of Protestantism continued. The ora of revived sorcery 
in France curiously coincides, as reinaiked hy Delrio, witli the 
struggle of the Huguenots for existence, an existence which, when 
seemingly secure, was ever imperilled afresh by dexterous fanati- 
cism ; and while witchcraft cases w'ere comparatively rare, wher- 
ever, as in Spain, the priest eould proceed directly to his object, 
in other countries, as Poland, they became frightfully numerous 
finom the moment when the Jesuits began their operations. 

Catholic writers naturally prefer dwelling on Protestant cruel- 
ties, and these are certainly not wanting. For afthetugh, as 
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observed by Reginald Scet, Protestants were not slow to per- 
ceive how Popish oharms and conjurations were but devices to 
keep thew people blind, and to enrich the clergy, they remained 
unaltered ‘in general belief, being “ abused by beggarly juggling 
and 'v^tchcruft. ’ Sir Walter Scott remarks, that “ the Calvinists, 
as comprising the common people, were, of all the contending 
sects, the most suspicious of sorcery, the most undoubting be- 
lievers, and most eager to punish it that wherever they became 
predominant a general persecution followed as of course/’ The 
‘‘ Domestic Annals ” already referred to present a dismal 
catalogue of the proceedings of the Presbyterians, who hunted 
down witchcraft and Popery with equal fury. The suspected 
were taken in hand by the minister and his consistory with the 
view of obtaining confession ; the poor wretches, partly moved 
by their own religious feelings, generally confessed ; after which 
a commission was issued for a trial, which was little more than 
iorm, as condemnation? almost invai'iably followed — (p. 186). 
Clergymen sometimes acted personally as executioners, and a llev. 
Mr. John Aird ^Hhrust ana preen up to the hcid into the shoulder 
of Catherine Oswald, being the devil s mark, nac bluid following, 
nor she naeways shrinking thereat,” — (p. 32). It was in at- 
tentive study of such scenes that James 1,, the contemporary of 
Shakspeare and^acon, ^c^uired scientitic experience to form the 
basis of a work on demonology, which he used to stimnlate the 
backwardness of his English subjects. He is said to have per- 
sonally presided over the working of boot and thurabsorew^, taking 
a deep interest in the declarations of the prisoners, and, when the 
nails of the |)oor wretches were torn off with pincers, their fingers 
pierced with needles, and their legs crushed till the blood and 
marrow spouted forth, * he was but the more convinced by their 
resistance of the poweiful hold obtained by the devil upon tlicir 
hearts. The ignorant frenzy of Protestantism continued what to 
the Catholic had been the calculated engine of policy ; and tlie 
sinister proceedings of Matthew Hopkins and others, who burned 
old women at twenty shillings a head, were only its more signal 
manifestations. Yet Protestant zeal was exceeded by that of 
the original inventors of the crime. The struggle with Protes- 
tantism was carried on in Treves with fearful energy by the 
Jesuits, who, introduced in 1560 for that object, grew sud- 
denl^and strangely rich on confiscations. France, after a long 
calm, represented as criminal lenity by ecclesiastical writers, is 
smd by Bodin to have contained* through the encouragement 
given to Satan, the enormous number of 300,000 witches. 
Under Charles IX. a criminal offered, on condition of acquittal, 
to convict all the witches in France, and, needle in hand, suc- 
ceeded in incriminating 3000 persons. In consequence of having 
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detected and exposed a simulated casevf possession, Henry III. 
was himself accused of favouring, ’if not practising witchcraft, 
shortly before his murder by Clemeni. Under Henry JV., tl» 
parliament of Bordeaux, represented by Espngnet and De I’Ancre, 
burned six hundred persons among the Bosquet of Ladourd ; and 
the follo\ving year occurred the great auto da f6 at Logrono in 
Navarre, described by Llorente, in which the witnesses were 
children exorcised by the vicar in his bedroom. The administra- 
tion of Richelieu was disgraced by the memorable tragedies of 
Gaufridy at Aix^ and of Grandicr at Loudun, both effected 
by the machinations of monks, and the vreak or malicious co- 
operation of nuns under their influence. But the acme of atrocity 
was reached in Germany, in the ecclesiastical States of Wurzburg 
and Bamberg, where Jesuiteconfossors employed the usual pretext 
of sorcery to suppress Protestantism. The bishops, having tried 
in vain to check its progress by repressive measures, as a la'>t 
resource introduced the Jesuits in I6(;j9. The state of affairs 
immediately changed. Six hundred persons were burnt in five 
years at Bamberg, in Wurzburg nine hundred in two ; persecution 
at last dying out for want of victims to kill and money to confis- 
cate, Frederick Spee, who, in his capacity of confessor, witnessed 
thes& enormities, and anonymously remonstrated against them, 
became prematurely grey from the horror of his situation. The 
fate of the youthful Einst von Ehrenberg, a relative of the 
prince-bishop, who forfeited his life at the schloss at Wurzburg 
for indocility to the monks, is one of the most tragic scenes in 
these occurrences. Immured in a darkened chamber, and assailed 
by the exhortations of the priests, the exhausted youth, still 
proudly refusing to confess a falsehood, was struck by the execu- 
tioner from behind, and the Jesuit narrator concludes the com- 
plication of horrors with the pious ejaculation — “May his fall 
not have been a fall into eternal flames 


But though Protestantism, as vulgarly understood, was no 
immediate cure for superstition, it at least supposed a principle. 


whose due development no mental halluj^inations can eventually 
Resist. Luther's formal repudiation of authority was only one act 


of a general revolution, a partial assertion of the mental inde- 
pendence which in other departmeifts was at least equally vindi- 
cated by Machiavelli, Columbus, Paracelsus, Galileo, and Descartes. 
But science could not effectuiUfy grapple with superstition until 
itself emancipated from its influence. The process of disen- 
t^^nglement was slow, and thfi intermixture of fanciful elements 
at its first European revival had throughout encouraged misap- 
prehension. The multiplication-table seemed to confer miracu- 
lous facilities in arithmetic, and Peter of Apono's familiarity with 


the seven liberal arts gave him the credit of keeping seven fami- 
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liar spirits in a bottle. Infant science was liable to misconstruc- 
tio'n from its aflfeotation of mystery, and especially from its over- 
wrought enthusiasm, and that tendency to exaggerate which was 
scarcely ihoro conspicuous in the sanguine mechanical anticipa- 
tions of Roger Bricon than in the speculative notions of his 
illustrious namesake. When pharmacy began to achieve wonders 
which had baffled the bones of St. Martin, and R. Bacon talked 
mysteriously of flying through the air and artificial thunder, it 
seemed as if the elixir viUe was on the point of being realized, and 
the weather-wizards of antiquity eclipsed on their own ground. 
In short, science appeared under the inevitable form of magic ; 
but its cultivators pleaded for a distinction not very intelligible 
in itself, though obviously necessary for their personal security. 
They claimed a peculiar kind of nmgic, intermediate between 
theology and sorcery, xmiting the legitimacy of one with the 
powers of the other ; and hence the notion of “ white magic," so 
called by way of contrast to black magic or nigromanty," itself 
a verbal corruption of “ necromaiKiy." The distinction was diffi- 
cult to maintain, since no such exceptional magic had been 
admitted by the Church, Aquinas following Augustin in recog- 
nising only sorcery or the sacraments, the alternative of divine 
'grace or diabolic power: Reforming or aggressive tendencies, as 
in the instances of Ampld of Villanova and R. Bacon, at once 
convicted the suspicious proccedingh of tlio adept as an illicit 
correspondence with Satan ; but it was impossible to be equally 
severe with men who, like Gerbert, rose by superior merit to the 
higher dignities of the church, or who, like Raymond LuUy and 
Albertus Magnus, were zealous defenders of its doctrines. In 
such cases it was apologetically suggested that the Virgin had by 
special dispensation reconciled the interests of science and reli- 
gion, or that the remorseful sage had in his old age voluntarily 
renounced his learning preparatory to a Christian death. The 
only sphere in which learning enjoyed free and full encourage- 
ment was the argumentative defence of church dogma. But here 
its efforts, however persevering, necessarily failed, and the discom- 
fiture of misapplied ingenuity, called the fall of scholasticism, i»^ 
perhaps quite as appropriate an oera as any tliat have been pro- 
posed as the boundary of iliedieevalism, as well as the most 
important prelude to the Reformation. Yet even when emanci- 
pated by this event, whose full import was hut slowly felt, from 
its* ancillary relation to theology, the mind still had self-created 
obstacles and prejudices to surmoftnt. The grand aim of reae^ 
tionary enthusiasm was Nature, now declared by that exteaordi- 
nary man, Nicolans Cusanus, to be the really divine volume 
tevealing God^s wisdom to the intellect. But the first 'appeal to 
Nature WUS made with an awkward mixture of presumption and 
timidity, too sanguine an estimate of the aims of science on one 
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hand, and on the other an inexperiencwi hesitation and distrust, 
whieh sought for some traditional prop to replace the authorify 
which in philosophy had been relinquished. Recourse \jas had^ 
to Plato and Aristotle, the Biblp and the Cabbala. The Ploren- 
tino J^latoniats undertook to rescue religion by re-uniting it with 
philosophy on a sounder basis ; but the over-hasty attempt 
reverted to theosophy and magic. Ficinus refused to believe 
that heaven, which had given to beasts the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, liad been less indulgent to man, in neglecting to supply 
him with subsiditiry intuitional help in the failure of ordinary 
remedies; and Picus of Mirandola, while deeming the study of 
physios to be only preparatory to religion, formed a notion of 
religious illuminism not less fanciful than the a‘=itrological super- 
stitions he protested against. Were the obvious deficiencies of 
tlio senses and of science ever to be made good by that f)re- 
ominent infallible knowledge of Avhich^man had not yet learned 
to despair, recourse must, it was thoughtl’be had to intuitions ; not 
indeed the arrogant surmises of the present generation, but the 
hoarded wisdom of vencr«able tradition. Hence the “Alirific 
Word” of ileucdilin, and the work on Occult Science ' by Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, botli professedly based on nature and ancient 
tradition, on the Bible and its cabalistic interpretation. In tTTrT 
commencement of the tenth book of his ‘‘ Natural History,” Lord 
Bacon shows how the J^ythagoroan aiut Platonic notion of an 
anima niiuidi, or ensouled world, necessarily leads to that of 
sympathies and corrosponding magical practice; and it was on 
this principle that Reuchlin, Agrippa, Paracelsus, and others 
founded their system of religious theurgy, in which the human 
will, purified by divine lov(3, was to exorcise a commanding power 
over nature. The skill with which Agrippa compounded his 
multifarious materials long made his book the most popular 
manual of magic. But in later life his thoughts took a different 
direction; and nothing is more interesting in the history of 
that time than the scejitical revulsion which look place in 
the mind of the remarkable man wh^ wrote his own refuta- 
tion in the treatise on the ‘‘Vanity of t^ Sciences.” This work, 
said to be a worthy antecedent of the “ pars destruens ” of the 
“ Novum Organum,” was little relishedby the world, which, with its 
usual discrimination, lavished its patronage on the crude and 
nonsensical one. In the matufer production, Agrippa apologises 
for the wasted labours of his youth, from which, however, he at 
least derived the advantage t)f knowing by what arguments, to 
dissuade others from following the same path. 

Sir Thomas Browne, in the “Religio Medici,” describes the 
mythical genealogy of science, which, supposed to have been 
originally learned from the Devil as magic, assumed in human 
hands the form of a traditional philosophy, and was at Jast 
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admitted to be only the honest eftccts of nature. The scepticism 
of Agrippa may be ’viewed as the first stej) in the transition. 
JVhile, transferring the basis of authority from Church to Bible, 
the IlefoMners meclianically clung to the dry bones of nominalistic 
belief which survived scholasticism, theosophy was better off in 
this, that any appeal to nature, however perverse and fantastic, 
has a tendency to self-correction, its errors being rapidly, or, at 
least, surely checked by the authority it invokes. Nay, theosophy 
did something towards opening the now path of which Agrippa 
felt the want. Paracelsus, the earliest asserfa)i of the general 
importance of chemistry in medicine, anticipated Bacon in 
describing man's true oflice ns interpreter of Nature, alid in an 
cmpliutic claim to that mental independence, without which 
even the philosophical lieritugo of antiquity is a doubtful ad- 
vantage. ^Modern science originaied in special attention to the 
‘^elemental,’’ or lowest grajcle of the theurgic science of Agrippa. 
Nature was, however, s4ill universally dealt yith on magical 
principles, although tlio^ magic was admitted to be •^natural;” 
a qualification indicating tiiat intermediate condition of the mind 
in which superstition gives place to curiosity, and the uneompro- 
heiided is no longer the incomprehensible. Under this dosigna- 
\iOn, Baptista Porta and others published their collections of 
physical observations and curious receipts ; and the word is 
employed with equal propriety by Sir D. ]ircwster, in reference to 
the emotions of surprise produced by strange exjioriments on the 
minds of uninitiated spcctatuib. “ Certainly, * says Reginald Scot, 
“ flod eudoweth bodies with wonderful graces, whereto man hath 
not reached : there exist among them Io\e, society, consent, and 
on the other side, discord and enmity; the convenient application of 
these virtues is natural magic ; but when deceit and diabolical 
words are coupled theiwith, then exteiideth it to witchcraft and 
conjuration." It should he remembered that neither on the 
Ih'otestant nor the Catholic side ■was philosophy yet emancipated 
fj*om external theological control ; no dogma could be srtfely 
interfered with, and its wry existence was conditioned on defe- 
rential demeanour. ^^^at anxiety is shown by Agrippa, by 
Campanella, even Poniponatius, to avoid the most remote sus- 
picion of heterodoxy ! They cither make a preliminary proviso 
that anything seemingly contravening dogma is to bo considered 
as unsaid, or shelter their eccentricity under the name of Aristotle. 
In the Italian schools of Oosenza, Pisa, Bologna, &c., physical 
science was pursued with comparati\o independence and a quali- 
fied toleration, but always under condition of subordination to 
spiritual authority. In this inferior sphere, nature was supposed 
by Telesius, Campanella, and Taurellus to be independent and 
self-supporting ; and, fortunately, the Church could not foresee 
that her uniformity, once recognised in this seemingly unim- 
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portant sphere, would ovontually absorb the whole extent of her 
operations. Perhaps the immaturity of science required the external 
crutches of Church and creed, and to secure the essential of J;rcedouiI 
it may have been necessary that man s higher interests, then scien- 
tifically inexplicable, should for a time bo kept aloof from his philo- 
sophy, in order to prevent his passions and prejudices from blinding 
him as to facts. And independently of theology, there were the old . 
prejudices to contend withinmatterspurely physical. Nature, though 
degradedfrom the higher attributes of divinity, was still viewed as 
an animated thing, and the gratuitous humanizing ideas of a 
mundane soul, occult qualities, sympathies, and antipathies, 
perpetuated magical theory. Nature must be killed before she. 
can be analysed ; man must wrest himself from the great whole 
and take a separate locus %standi^ in order to treat it with the 
requisite impartiality ; in short, he must view it as the mechanism 
of Descartes, or even eliminate finals causes like Hobbes and 
Spinoza. T^ord Bacon cut away the rdot of magical belief by 
reversing the theosophic method of the Platonists, and approach- 
ing nature from below through the senses. Yet, even by him, 
the preliminary condition of success was but imperfectly observed, 
and the reluctance to relinquish a living and sympathising world 
is still seen in his notion of forms/' which are not the dead lawS** 
of modern scientific language, but self-conditioning agencies, 
the expression in the inner world of tlie Natura Naturans" of 
what law^s may represent in the ^^Naturata." Hence Bacon- does 
not abandon the name of magic, although he distinguishes his own 
magic, consisting in the practical application of knowledge of forms 
to the working of natural marvels (or the Magnalia Naturoe’') 
as difiering from the magic of theosophy, and transcending it as 
much as the real acts of Caesar do the imaginary exploits of 
Arthur and Lis knights. 

The state of contemporary science was of course reflected in 
medicine. “ Inscitiro pallium incantatio /' “ one of the chief 
causes," says li. Scot, “ of the continuance of magic was the igno- 
rance of physicians, who ascribed to a mysterious cause the dis- 
eases they could not cure." “ Carefully al^oid," exclaims Agrippa, 
“those mountebanks who for gain make havoc of our bodies with 
their monstrous compounds." Montaigne, often borrowing the tone 
and words of the last-named writer, ridicules their pretensions 
and specifics ; “ their drugs," be Says, “ are mysterious and divine: 
dung of elephant, the left fool of a tortoise, liver of a mole, pow- 
dered excrement of rats, &c. ; f^Toleries carrying the face of enohant- 
rnent rather than solid science." “ That most important science to 
which is entrusted our health, is, unfortunately, of all others, the 
most perplexed and uncertain; we might make a mistake in calcu- 
lating the height of the sun without any serious inconvenience, 
hut here, where our lives are concerned, we abandon ourselves to 
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cliauoe and contradictory opinions. We prize only medicines 
w6 understand not ; if the nations from whom we fetch our guia- 
fum an^ sarsaparilla con’serse with medicine, how great a value, 
judging by the same recommendation of strangeness and rarity, 
must they set on our cabbage and pai’sley !” In the hands of 
those early Christian practitioners, the priests and monks, medi- 
, cine was of course exclusively magical, a matter of wax images 
and holy water. Pope Sixtus IV. in 1471 declared the prepara- 
tion and dispensing of Agnus Dei to be a monopoly of the Holy 
See. Spiritual remedies failing, men had receurse to magicians 
of a different class ; but it was a change of shop rather than of 
merchandize. The sohool of Paracelsus could not raise medicine 
beyond natural magic ; and the Piedmontese physician, Argen- 
terius, judiciously remarked, that empirical art was the utmost 
degree of dignity it could claim. One of the most sensible reme- 
dies in use was to bind., up a wound, leaving the physician to 
exhaust his unguents ahd skill on the weapon that inflicted it ; 
an expedient which, besi(les the advantage of leaving nature to 
herself, was at all times readily applicable, since the ointment, we 
are told, improved by keeping, and if carefully scraped off might 
be used with equal success on any number of occasions. The 
“^inent physician Crollius, who was consulted by the Emperor 
lludolf II., believed in ma^eal powers of prolonging life, and in 
medical properties of plants inferred from a fanciful construction 
of their external forms. Amulets and written charms continued 
to be employed, though as Weier tells us, they had often been 
found on examination to contain nothing more than an impreca- 
tion, such as, “ the devil scratch your eyes out,” or merely blank 
paper. According to the illustrious Argorius Perrarius, no dis- 
ease could be so completely taken away but that some dregs would 
remain ; hence, he tells us, physicians make use of “ physical 
alligations, appensions, periapte, amulets, charms, characters,” 
&c., which he supposeth may do good ; but harm- he is sure they 
can do none, and certainly a physician ought to leave nothing 
undone for the recovery of the patient ; he ought to cure the sick 
by hook or by crook, or by any available means. The opinion 
that bodily distempers are inflictions of demons is attested, says 
Dr. Cudworth, by the tAVo distinguished physicians Sennertus and 
Eernelius ; the former in his book on madness writing, “ though 
the devil may, by divine permission, possess men without any 
morbid disposition, yet doth be usually intermingle himself witH 
actual bodily diseases, especially those of melancholy, and this 
oftener than is commonly believed or suspected." Eernelius, 
physician to Hetu^ IX. of France, says in his work, “ De Abditis 
Eerum Causis :*'■ — “ Neither do these wicked magicians inflict dis- 
eases only on men’s bodies, they ol&o send devils into them, by 
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means whereof they a|>peBr distorted with fury and madness, which 
yet differs from simple madness in this, that they speak of refj 
high and difficult matters, declare things past and unknown, and* 
discover the secrets of those sitting by.” Of this he sub^uis two 
notable instances. In one of them, being called in, with 
other skilful physicians, he applied all manner of remedies, 
blisters, purgations, cupping^lasses, plasters, &c., but in vain; he 
adds, “ we were all a long way off from knowing the trutfh, for in 
the third month it was plainly discovered to us that it was a cer- 
tain demon who was. the cause of all this ; he manifesting himself 
by his speech, and by unusual words and sentences in Greek and 
Latin, though the patient was entirely ignorant of those languages 
and by liis revealing many of the secrets of those who stood by, 
especially of the physicians,»whom he derided for tormenting the 
patient with their frustnineous remedies.” Well might Weier 
ascribe belief in witchcraft to medical ignorance as well as clerical 
intrigue ; if we must admit theology to Bave been the chief origi- 
nator of the mischief, the other learned rjhofessions certainly con- 
tributed in no slight degree to support and perpetnate it. 

The ideas of magic so obstinately clung to by cultivators of 
science were of course more difficult to eradicate in others. How- 
ever repelled by .scholasticism, and eager to investigate nature, nTT'* 
ene until Bacon and Descartes saw clearly the path to be fol- 
lowed, or the necessity of full freedom*in the search. Eeuchlin, 
Trittenlieim, Baracelsus, firmly believed in magic ;.Cardanu8, too, 
believed generally in the reality of nefarious arts, though question- 
ing the witches' sabbath ; in short, the hypothesis of a celestial 
or natural magic inevitably entailed that of an infernal one. But 
the case was altered when science, confining itself strictly to 
physics, asserted in this department at least a peremptorily exclu- 
sive sway. The enlarged view in which Spinoza identified the 
all with God, embracing the universe in irreversible law, and 
necessarily excluding daemons and supernatural agency of every 
kind, can only he regarded as an exceptional conviction far 
transcending the grasp of contemporaneous minds. The great dis- 
coveries distinguishing the seventeenth century were made on the 
hypothesis of entire diversity and separation between the materia! 
and spiritual; and it was during* this brilliant period that, 
simultaneously with a rationalistic reaction against the crude 
^gmatic Protestantism of the fii^t Reformers, a formal attiuik was 
Bst made against witchcraft. The worl* of the Cartesian 
Balthasar Bekker, called “ Bbzanberte Weit,” or the “ World 
Bewitched,” 1691 — 1698, is an epoch in its history. Bekker was 
the first who denied witchcraft generally; earlier writers had 
denounced its worst crueltieB and absurdities. Soon after the 
Bull of Innocent VIII., Ulrich Molitoris, Provost of the ■city of 
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Constance, addressed to the Archduke Sigismund a sensible pro- 
test against the doctrine of the Malleus ; Erasmus, in his “ Praise 
oof Folly," and nfterwawls Montaigne, alluded to the subject 
jocularly : Ijuther and Melancthon pleaded only for circum- 
spection in practice. Pomponatius controverted witchcraft on 
Aristotelian grounds, but attributed to the stars what he denied 
to deemons. In his memorable conflict with the inquisitors at 
Metzj who wanted to burn a poor woman for no reason but that 
her mother had been burned before, Cornelius Agrippa expressed 
astonishment that human beings should torture and destroy their 
fellow-creatures on suppositions not only foolish but Jieretical, 
i^as implying a power in the devil to defy the sacramental efficacy of 
baptism. The work which he afterwards published on the “ Vanity 
of the Sciences," consisting of severe and sometimes cynical 
strictures on contemporary art and science, exposed many of the 
frauds and follies of ma^ic, while admitting its reality, as attested 
by Scripture and by pi’ohibitory laws. In 1563, John Weier, a 
follower of Agrippa, an*"^ physician to the Duke of Cleves, wrote 
his book “ De Preestigiis ilmmonum,” which had a decided though 
temporary effect. Weier, it seems, had travelled, and in Fez and 
_Tunis had met with opportunities of comparing Mahometan 
conjurations with Christian. He detected an imposture, of which 
several instances oocurfed at the time, of a girl pretending to live 
without food. His book^is rather an appeal to’^ood sense and 
feeling, than » thorough elucidation of the subject. It professes 
to admit the principle, but deprecates excessive and fraudulent 
practice ; affirms the existence of the black art, at least as a 
diabolical delusion, while deprecating its use, and drawing a 
distinction between modern witches and those proscribed by law 
and Scripture. Great was the attention and consequently the 
panic excited by the work ; the cry of atheism was raised ; the 
fanatical Bartholomew de Spina of Rome declared the Church 
and Christendom generally to bo in danger. However, lawyers, 
judges, and priests recovered from their surprise, and the result 
was a long controversy and violent reaction. First came the 
“ Magorum Deemonoinania” of Bodinus, and the injudicious 
defence of swimming old women by the Protestant professor 
Scribonius of Marburg. Br. Flade and two burgomasters of 
Treves were burnt (J 589) on the ground that denial of witchcraft 
amounted to participation in guilt ; and the enlightened Comelijm 
Loos, from whom, ae the conscientious enemy of Protestantism* 
triumphant confutation of Weier liad been anticipated, expiated 
his frank exposure of ignorance and cruelty by forced recantation 
and imprisonment. The expectation disappointed by Loos was 
gratified by the Jesuit Delrio, who in his “ Dis^uisitiones 
Magic®’’ threatens opponents with the fate of Edelin, Loos, 
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and Flade, comically daring them to disprove witchcraft, while 
declaring in the same chapter denial of it to be capitally punish- 
able as the worst of heresies. In England the cause of reason was \ 
boldly and ably pleaded by Reginald Scot on the principle <»f*D4vine 
omnipotence, and the essential absurdity of the several theories 
of witchcraft, all at variance with one another, but all directly or 
indirectly degrading the Divinity into a subservient instrument 
of the malicious designs of witches. He showed how in each 
instance the seemingly marvellous result was really owing to 
folly, imposture, of both ; and how equal wonders could readily 
be effected by sleight-of-hand, or natural magic. The succeeding 
century expiated its neglect of these rational views, by witnessing^ 
the worst excesses of the mania. In 1593 occurred the infamous 
Warbois case ; and the close\ of the century saw, as before stated, 
a long succession of atrocities in Scotland, which possibly gave 
a hint to Shaks^earo, and certainly suggested the portentous in- 
spiration of King James. From 1 G 12 to iVi44 numerous executions 
occurred in liancashire, York, Huntingdon, Yarmouth, Chelms- 
ford, and Bury ; in Franco there were the trials of Grandier 
and Gaufridy, and the Logrono persecution, causing the hupiane 
protest of Peter of Valencia; in Germany, the violences of the 
■Jesuits at Treves, Wurzberg, and Bamberg, gave occasion to tlT§“* 
“ Cautio Criminalib ” of Frederick Spee ; in Sweden, Gabriel 
Naude or Naudeeus, librarian to QiIeeA Christina, wrote his 
treatise on “ Great Men Falsely Accused of Magic,” a work which, 
without directly attacking witchcraft, subverted its historical 
basis by explaining the real character of men once suspected of 
it. It seemed as if Swedish superstition waited for an anticipa- 
tory exposure before exhibiting its woi’st ; for it was not until 
1G70, when the epidemic was nearly exhausted, that we meet 
with the wholesale executions of Mohra. 

Buflkneautime the children of light were not idle. It was at 
this time that Philosophy emancipated herself from Theology, 
taking vengeance for her long servitude only by bequeathing a 
heritage of wisdom to puzzle her tormentoi’i The perverse old 
lady who had burnt so many witches, and still insisted that the 
sun moved round the earth, received a polite bow from Bacon and 
Descartes, a few crumbs of charitable assistance from Locke and 
Leibnitz, and a summary dismissal to the nether regions of the 
universe from Spinoza. Still moife immediately influential were the 
labours of the experimentalists. How imposing the array of great 
minds were employed during the interval from the death of Tycho 
Brahe to that of Huyghens, in deciphering those laws of tire mate- 
rial world, a knowledge of which was a necessary preliminary to a 
due estimate of the mental. At the time when the Jesuits were 
exterminating Protestants under pretence of sorcery in Germany, 
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and Pierre de I’Ancre was composing his “ Incredulite Con- 
v'aincue," Galileo and Keppler laid the foundations of modem astro- 
*nomy;^ while artful bigtttry was employing the hysterical nuns of 
Lou^Unoto destroy the too liberal Grandier, H arvey was publishing 
his work on the circulation of the blood ; the abominable crusade of 
the witch-finder, Hopkins, marks the time when Wallis, Wilkins, 
and Boyle held meetings preparatory to the establishment of the 
Eoyal Society ; an institution which, devoting itself to the cultiva- 
tion of mathematical and experimental science exclusively of theo- 
logy and politics, seemed to seal the doom of th^ overt acknowledg- 
ment of witchcraft, only two cases having occurred since the first 
^publication of its transactions. One of these, coinciding in date 
with the discoveries of Newton, was the trial of Amy Duny and 
Bose Cullender at Bury before 8y' M. Hale, who was lately 
referred to by Lord Brougham as one of the great pillars of re- 
vealed religion, but whose conduct on this occasion may justify 
the remark that “ his pi^ty and theological reading seem only to 
havehadthe eflectof malringhim credulous and unrelenting.” Prom 
this time writings agaiuit witchcraft are more numerous ; Ady's 
“Candle in the Hark,” in 1655 : Wagstafis “Question of Witchci'aft 
Debated,” second edition, 1671 ; “ Hoctriue of Jlevils, the Grand 
'^'Apostacy," 1676. It must be owned that there were also voices on' 
the opposite side ; but this, in an unsettled state of opinion and 
absence of clear psyclioldgical and historical knowledge, is not 
surprising. 'fhoy were but the last yell of drowning super- 
stition. Among them was the hoarse croak of the mystic Homy 
More, who, in his “ Antidote to Atheism,” made wdtehos, ghosts, 
vampires, &c., the basis of an argument in favour of theism. 
Hr. Cudw'orth held similar views. He thought the fact of the 
existence of foul spirits " a confirmation to some extent of the 
truth of Christianity; the Bcriptuies insisting so much on these 
evil dtemons, or devils, and declaring it to he one object of ^forist’s 
coming to deliver mankind therefrom. As for wizards, or per- 
sons confederating themselves in a peculiar manner with these 
evil spirits, there hath been, besides the Scriptures, so full an 
attestation given to them by impartial persons in all ages, that 
these our so confident exploders of them can hardly escape the 
suspicion of having some hankering towards atheism.” Glauvil, 
from a very different point of view coinciding in the witchcraft ex - 
tremewith Cudworlh, first wrote In vindication of Hunt, a fanatical 
Somersetshire magistrate; Hr. Webster’s reply, entitled “A 
Displaying of Supposed Witchcraft,” in its turn originated Glan- 
vil’s more- elaborate production of “Sadducismus Triumphatus,” 
or “Sadducism Refated,” which appeared after the author's deatli 
in 168'J. Sadducism, however, survived Glanvil’s attack, and by 
none was more ably advocated than by Bekker, who, though he 
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ha^ no objection to a devil in bis proper place, denied, on Cai’te- 
sian principles, his ability of egress to harm mankind. ■ 

The great difficulty experienced by rationalists in the contro* 
veray was to reconcile with their views the witchcraft atiuSlations 
of the Bible. Sir Matthew Hale, in liis chtarge to the jury at 
Bury (1664), laid it down that “there were witches, first, because 
the Scriptures affirm it; secondly, because ithe wisdom of aU 
nations, particularly oiu' own, hath provided laws against 'witch- 
craft, implying belief in such a crime.” Blackstone, too, declares 
that “ to deny the^possibility, nay, actual e^Jistence of witchcraft, 
is at once flatly to contradict the revealed word of God in various 
passages of both Testaments ; the thing itself being a truth to which 
every nation of the world liath in its turn borne testimony, either by 
examples seemingly well attested, or by prohibitory laws supposing 
its possibility.” The argument founded on hriman laws and legal 
procedure was easily disposed of. Laws arc not always monu 
raents of w'isdom ; on the contrary, th^y often create the crime 
they punish. “ If,” says 11. Hcot, “ the law condemning witch- 
craft is good, it can only be on the gro/nd that all laws must he 
assumed to be good, which would include the Papists’ law against 
Protestants, and the Pagans’ against Christians. But the Divine 
* law doclai’ing “ Thou shaft not suffer a witch to live,” could notTTc* 
so summarily dealt with. Attempts were made to meet one text 
by others. Thus Hcot quotes, afthohgh inaccurately, from 
Sirach xxxiv. 6, “ Sorcery, witchcraft, imd soothsaying are but 
vanity and Bekker concludes his treatise with an appeal to 
1 Tim. iv. 7, “ llefuse profane and old wives’ fables, and exercise 
thyself rather unto godliness.” But the subject had to be scru- 
tinised more narrowly, and the argument generally resorted to 
was, that the Bibb*, magicians and conjurors were either no con- 
j urors at all, or at least performers of a kind very different from 
ihodei|i witches. The difference was inferred from the silence of 
Scripture as to the stereotyped peculiarities of modern witchcraft. 

“ There is notliing,” says l)r. Webster (p. 130), “that doth imply 
any suqh kind of killing witch as is commonly imagined, nor 
none such as make a visible league with the devil, npr upon 
whose bodies he suoketh, nor no such as are really changed into 
cats, hares, wolves,” &o. Sir W. Seott, having adopted tlie dis- 
tinction of absence of the “fatal league” or “ contract of subjec- 
tion ■’ to diabolic power (Demonology, pp. 5 1 , 52, 179, &c.), goes on, 
not very "consistently, to say that the Hebrew punishment was 
founded on the treason and disobedience implied in trafficking 
and dealing with that power. He gives the option of. supposing 
either a “ misapprehension of the meaning of texits too literally 
transferred to the codes of Christian nations, or else that these, 
dike other parts of Hebrew law, being calculated exclusively for 
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the Israelites, were abrogated by the more benign dispensation of 
the gospel." R. Scot, Webster, Hutchinson, &c., deny the accu- 
racy of translation, espe<jia]ly as to the word Chasaph, employed 
'~F.vrtA ^tii iij 22, 18; Deut. xviii. 10. They point to the Sep- 
tungint rendering of “ veneflcus" or poisoner, and would construe 
the word by “juggler,” “ cozener,” “ impostor,” anything in short 
rather than allow a plausible Scripture authority tor prosecuting 
witches. But this is only a random evasion of an unpalatablo 
inference ; and when Scot more adroitly than honestly proceeds 
in the attempt to generalise the meaning of ^he term, justifying 
his substituted gloss of “ imposture” by referring to such passages 
ns Acts viii. 9 ; Galat. iii. 1 — “ O, foolish Galatians, who hath 
bewitched, i.e., cozened or deceived you ?” — he evidently leaves 
the original problem as to the Hcb/ew word, arguing from the 
English version of {mother word in a case where accuracy in the 
version is precisely the point at issue. 

Again, when he says (p. 103) that the H{ichomim or Hachems, 
the “magicians” of JPhctfaoli, were not real magicians, but only 
skilful professors of nat\irul magic, denying their ability to per- 
form the feats ascribed to modern witches, he begs the point as to 
contemporary belief in the reality of their powers, which is all thattho 
jjtU’allelism would require. “ Scripture," he says, “ nowhere asserts 
they could work miracles ; to affirm they could by tliomselves, or by 
all the devils in hell, do indeed what Moses did by the power of 
the Holy Ghost, is worse than infidelity.” But this is the ^e^y 
thing which Scripture does affirm ; ^iz., that they repeated exactly 
the enchantments performed by Moses ; a declaration sufficiently 
clear, one would think, to refute the pretence of Michtelis, Webster, 
and others, that the Egyptian enchanters made use of serpents 
which they had secreted in their clothes, as well ^ the less ortho- 
dox one of Eichom, that Aloses, who was learned in the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, may not have been unskilled in their attifices. 
The irreverent insinuation is anticipated by Glanvil, who remarks, 
“ ’Tis vex’y strange how those jugglers should know beforehand 
what signs were to be shown by Moses and Aaron, and should 
have accordingly furnished themselves with serpents, blood, and 
frogs against the time ; or had they those always in their pockets ? 
And if.tlie magicians were mere tricksters- and jugglers, may it 
not be feared that the same will be said of Moses and Aaron, 
whose outdoing the others may have been owing only to superior 
cunning and dexterity ?" It is singular, too, supposing the 
miracles of the Egyptian sorcerers' to have been deceptions, that 
Moses in his account should have given no hint of a fact which 
it so much conoemed the glory of the God of Israel to publish. 
But there can be no doubt as to the general Jewish belief in 
miraculous feats performed by false prophets and deemous (see 
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Dent. xiii. 2; Mnttbewix. 34, xii. 24,,xxiv- 24); nnd reco- 
gnise in these and similar instances of rationalistic explanation 
of Bihle a perversity quite as great as 'was shown by Jesuits 
and Bominioans in quoting it for a different purpose^iLCIf,’^ 
t.ays_ Glanvii, “ men may put what borrowed Sense they please on 
plain narratives of foot, all history will be a nose of wax, and bo 
shaped according to the mind of tlie interpreter." We cannot 
hesitate to subscribe to Sir'W. Scott’s rendering of the Book of 
Job, when he says that “ the Supreme Governor of the world 
gave Satan leave to try his faithful servant with a storm of dis- 
asters for the mo/e brilliant exhibition of bis faith although 
Reginald Scot, Wagsiaffe, and othei's indignantly disclaim as 
derogatory the idea of Divine permission, quoting a sermon of 
Calvio, who maintains that God could not have afflicted Job from 
any motive except his owrf predetermination; seeing that the 
judge does not give the hangman leave to hang an o&nder, but 
commands him to do it ; and a child rs not enabled to do what 
is beyond his -strength because another, who has sufficient power, 
stands hy and permits him. But we ^annot so readily^ concur 
in Sir Walter's exegesis, when, asbuming what by a commentator 
above alluded to was desiderated, be declares, in defiance of the 
•text, that Samuel’s spirit was not brought up by the Witch Of 
Endor, but brodjjht down ; that instead of rising, as stated, out 
of school or earth, it was temporarily withdrawn “ froih the en- 
joyments and repose of heaven.” (“ Demonology,” p. 58.) The 
story of the witch has, in other respects, caused no little per- 
lilexity, for although the singularity of the parrative may not, as 
assumed by Sir Walter, he any proof of the rarity of the ocour- 
reilte, it certainly stands alone in the Bible as a detailed account 
of a necromon^j^proceeding. The rationalist plan is tp deny the 
reality of Samuel s appearance. E. Scot quotes the Fathers, 
Augustjn, Peter Martyr, and others, in the negative. The lattm: 
bays, “ If done at all, -it must have been done either by God’s 
good-will and pleasure, or by force of magic ; but the former sup- 
position makes God an accomplice in what he forbade ; and as to 
the latter, how could a witch have power over the souls of the godly, 
who, as we know from the account of Dives, are not suffered to 
become teachers of the living ? Apd indeed what quiet or rest 
could the souls of the just enjoy in Abraham’s bosom, were they 
liable to be plucked thence at a witch’s call and commandment ?’’ 
Bodinus seems satibfuctorily torefutethe supposition of Augustin, 
that the appai’itiou may have been the devil in Samuel’s likeness ; 
since the name of Jehovah was uttered five times during the course 
of the conversation. Yet E. Soot thinks that here, as in other 
coses, a trick wa$ practised by the vritch, who, it seems, alone saw 
Samuel, and who in the 2l8t verse is said to have " come .out,” 
[Vol. LXXI. No. CXXXIX.]— New Series, Vol. XV. No. I. R 
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or “ come in," 'onto Saul^ and ma^t have consequently performs^ 
lier cdt^ralions in a closet or adjoining diamber. “ Khe made 
*Sattl stand at the door like a fool (as it were with his finger in a 
*hdlqXl^abc> hear the ooasening answers, but not to see the handling 
ib<»'eaf ; and so «goeth she to work, using ordinary words of 
conjuration, and- then cries, “ I see wonderful things," &c. 
•G-lonvil lidionles this suggestion of tire closet ns a gratuitous 
invention. “ Samuel,” be says, “ appeared to the wonkan before 
Saul saw him, showing himself so, it may be, to prepare Saul for 
the terrible sight fey degrees, lest the suddenness in%ht have 
affriglited him into incapacity of hearing what he had to sny to 
him ; or it may be that the body of tho woman, or some other 
thing in the room, might interpose between Samuel and Saul, 
and so there is no need of sujiposing tliem to have been in dif- 
ferent rooms.” And then as to th'o supposition of a cheat per- 
formed by an accomplice, how oonld such u confederate Icnavc 
eomc to foretell truly 8i*h contingent things as tliat the Israelites 
should be vanquished by tho Philistines, and Suiil and his sons 
slain ; especially considering that it would have answered his 
purpose better to have propheaed pleasant things to the troubled 
icing, whose favour he would so have won ; and who, if eventually 
killed, could not have exposed the falsehood of the prediction ?’• 
Sir W. Scott sees equal ditiiculty in the deception and super- 
natural thoories ; fox l»ow«coiild the Deity refuse Saul the response 
of his prophets, aod -yet allow a witch to compel the actual spirit 
of Samuel to make answer notwithstanding V In this dilemma 
another explanation has, he says, been Tesorted to, intermediate 
hotweeu the extreme suppositions. 'J'he woman may have begun 
with atrick of jugglery, or, “ in those days, when tlie laws of nntuKj 
■were frequently suspended by supernatural power,” (p. .57,) 
may have really expected or hoped to call up some supernatural 
’opijawrance ; the wall of the Almighty then eubstitoted ,the I'enl 
apirit of Samuel for the phantasmagoria intended by the witch, 
•who was natarolly surprised and appalled at tho unexpected oonse- 
qnenoes of her own invocation. But this interpretation is tdso 
(^en to objection, as making the Almighty in some sort tlic 
■aocomplioe of the witeh, and in leaving imaceotioted for Bie 
^loerulous tone o{ Samuel, jrho could hoMly be imagined to oom- 
plam jb£ as e^pariticHi oonsequent on the express command of 
Deity, ifeijo ^ Walter abandons the problem in despair, c^- 
Autiog witii the aasurance that the Witch of Endor was 

at /all errente'not^dn owry paitionkr, <md in all minutue of detail, 
the premna kind of witeh “ believed in by our ancestors.” 

BAthmaJimB’wae undoubtedly in an awkward diletnnm between 
the text and 4ts own convictions. The appeal to kia^ng 
and vmied. nvtifloes of exegesis only revealed more clearly ^tba 
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etf its position. Hoir much pataer would it Imve been 
tu have admitted tiaat, alUioug^ tbo Sisl»veWB ihoonfM it right 
and necessfcry to put witiohes and^coujupors 1sb desith hi '&«ir da;? 
the precedent affords no i^adow dt‘ a -jnst^oation l(\K||2ii|niiter 
sovetity and absurdity in oars ! But tibia woc^ have been to set 
aside tioripture infallibility ; hence ^le appeal to nUegory, mis- 
translatkm, Oezenage, anything, m short, seeudag to offer an 
available eeoape. D^. Arnold ati^ests a seisaiingly ‘'ptanuble 
expedient. Considering that Scripture can be a safe guide only 
so far 'as we mre circumstanced like those to whom it was 
address|d, he proposes a rule of “ analogical ’interprotation,” to 
he applied thus : if the .lews were to act in such a way, we ought 
to act in such another way, &c. But tins hibUoal rule of three 
hardly meets a ease like witchcraft, where we reach om: inference 
not by adherence to the Jewish role, but by revermng it. Per- 
haps a better excgetical plan may be that apparently sanctioned 
by the seventh article of our Church, and which iO founded on the 
distinction between the ceremonial and moral laws ; for since the 
biirmng of witches cannot now be thought to come under the 
category of moral, we are jnstified in assuming it to have been 
tacitly repealed as ceremonial. In his recently published volume 
on Senpture “ Hermeneutics,” Dr. Davidson distinguishes truth 
08 primary and “secondary;” admitting the reality of a dasmo- 
niacal influence over the mind undep the laltor category, 
though not as a “ truth of primary signiflcaaoe or impor- 
tance.” Here we have a resource worthy the ingenuity of the 
schoolmen, by the dismwet use of which, even if unable 
altogether to vanquish the difficulty, we at all events effect 
a qualified extrioatian, and ore let down insensibly and comfort- 
ably to a nearer approximation to common sense. It is not 
quite so easy to acquiesce in what Dr. Davidson calls the rul® of 
the “ general tenor," or the " analogy of faith.” The appUeatiem 
of this rule consists in assuming some doctrine as “ really, posi- 
tively, and immediately taught by the Bible,” and then aiMtrmrilv 
sileneiag or explaining away all that “ refuses to fit in with ft,” 
(pp. 318, 316). '‘Number, harmony, (deamess, and distribution” 
of confirmatory passages ate said to bo essential to establish 
the assumed analogy; but as to tbe^reerse numbmr of- passages, 
the exact degree of hamony, or ext^ of ds^butkm required, 
nothing, says the writer, can be positively fixed; different inter- 
preters hold different opinions ; in feet, every croed and sect has 
an " analogy” of its own, and €he interpreter must veconeile haeon- 
sistencies'' as he can, (pp. 818, 817). The ‘'oxtersniTUttioa Of 
the Cfenaanites is to be placed in such a ligM-asuiot to tseneh 
upon or tortiidh Divine goodness;” ‘^tiie'^mn sgidbst ti>e Holy 
Ohnot musti be mcplaiBed so us not to 'kdringe 'tibe doetrine <n 

v 0 
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pardon offered to all, however vile God's ropontimee in Genesis 
vk 6, is tb be treated as metaphorical ; his nori'repentance, 1 Sam. 
•XV. 2^, €is literal, (pp. JUO, 610). If, as Dr. Davidson tells us in 
•his grrfac e, the Bible is i bard book, the “science” of “Biblical 
Hermeneutics ’ is £\^isuredly still harder; uiid considering his admis- 
sion that it claims no exemption from the general law of progress, 
and must inevitably leave behind it in its advance “ much of the fat 
of hereditary sentiments/' (pp. v. vi.,) we regret that he could 
not afford to give freer vent to what wo oannot hut think may 
have occurred to his mind while writing his exposition. Surely 
he must have felt that he was explaining the 'art of bemg at the 
same timewise and wayward; of drawing rational conclusions 
from irrational premises ; of unhistorically swamping the instruc- 
tive varieties of Scripture ideas and language ; in short, of finding 
plausible reasons for shutting our dyes to the plain meaning of 
the hook we profess to interpret. To us it appears, we must 
confess, no less than a culpable, though unfortunately not punish- 
able, kind of witchcraft; more akin to the “equivocation of the 
fiend” than to Divine wisdom; ^more savouring of Jesuitical 
casuistry than what we Iiave a right to expect from Protchtant 
good sense. 

«One method, uufortunately less effectual than well nu'ant, 
resorted to by Bekker, Scot, Semler, and others to get rul of 
witchcraft, was to antiihilute or noutralize the devil, \v]iu is 
uudeuiably and universally admitted lo be at the bottom of it. 
They showed that, of the Scripture passages seemingly applying 
to him, many have no sueh meaning ; that others may be ex- 
plained allegorically, as when we say — “ the devil is in a man — 
“by no means/’ says Scut, “intending to suggest that llio devil 
hath gotten into liis guts that the assumed c.ases of posses- 
sion Mere sudden sicknesses pr epilepsy; that the Scriptme 
words “Satan” and “Diabolos’ may be equally well under- 
stood in the general sense of “adversary” or “ calumnialor," 
being often indeed not susceptible of any other. Thus, in Jiphe- 
jbians iv. 27, the words — “ Neither give place to the devil,” — are, 
according to Bekker, equivalent to Komons xiv. 10 — “Lot 
not your good be evil spoken of;”, the “roaring lion” of Peter 
V. 8, is the calumniator who would destroy our xeputation, one 
of those persons who, animated with fiendish intent, are always 
liovering about us, and who, bo adds, “jivould eat us if they 
'could.” Bekker concludes that the Bible says little about 
doBjfnona; that^that little is obscqrc ; that much of the language 
used may be traoedlto thcTargums, Talmud, and other apocryphal 
writings, and must be understood in the way of “ accommoda- 
tion” to auiTent opinions. But this kind of argument, olten 
renewed during the last and present centuries in England, can 
have Utile effect in demolishing witchcraft or its invisible patron. 
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because, in anxiety to vindicate Scripture, it does evident violence 
to the text, and overlooks a perversion of history* No proof is 
given that the Scripture writer was less* credulous or siq^jl^tbah 
ins mistaken contemporaries, or that th^ language, if figurative in 
one, is not equally so in the others. There is indeed a strong 
vitality in the devil, which cauUot be reached by such random 
assaults. Though battered by the learned, and browbeaten by 
the polite, he contrives to maintain his gi'ouiid, and may still bo 
found at home among his old friends in remote places. Those plain 
people whom the late 3)r. Arnold described as ‘‘good Christians 
with narrow understandings and a bad education,'* cannot 
reafconably be expected to understand nice etymological dis- 
tinctions as to “Chasaph,” “ Haber/* and “ Hachemim;*' words, 
after all, not unfairly lendercd in the English, and whose plain 
meaning only an arbitrary rationalism affects to disturb. Yet it 
cannot but seem strange that the avowed foo of God and man, 
despite the wrath of one and incredulity of the other, should, after 
so mnny centuries of Christian warfare,^ be still as vexatiously and 
universally obtrusive as be was when Salvian gave utterance to 
the phrase, “ ubiqiie deemon !" The stories of his death, of his being 
(lepos(Ml by St. I gnatius, or killed by a poisoned pill administereitby ^ 
Daniel, are evidently fabulous. The Jews, misled by two passages in 
Zechariah (v. 8 and xiii. 2), once contrived to fasten him up in a 
leaden vessel, but as there were no new-laid eggs in consequence, 
were obliged after three days trial to let him out again. The 
Inquisition only stimulated the insolence it pretended to check. 
Little disconcerted by medieeval exorcisms, he rather encouraged 
bewitched persons to give testimony in favoxir of confession, tran- 
substantiation, and the immaculate conception. As little did he 
regard the forceps of 8t. Dunstan, or the inkstand and ridicule of 
leather. The affected sarcasm of the latter gave little uneasiness 
to so penetraling an observer, who saw that the allegiance dis- 
claimed by the Keformer s language was owned and would be 
transmitted to posterity by his fears. In fact, Protestantism in- 
vested Satan with new life and importance ; and ho who had 
before performed ministrations in eowl and scapulary, now began 
to show himself in Presbyterian pj^lpits. Melancthon confessed 
that, according to Scripture, “ sievit in Ipso fine tyrannidis atro- 
cius;” — that his rage increases with the increasing infirmity of 
human nature, and the approaching end of the world. ‘^And 
where," triumphantly asks Glanvil, ‘^is the authority for the 
strong-minded assertion that miracles have ceased ; how can such 
a cessation ho proved ; when did it occur ; was it at the close of 
the apostolic age, at the cotiverBion of Constantine, or, as Newton 
thought, at the death of Gregory Thaumaturgus ; and iS spirits 
took possession of human bodies in former ages, what prevents 
their playing similar antics now ?" , 
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li mustr liowevcr,. be admitted that tbe fiend has had to un- 
dergo many rude shocluj and narrow escapes. Modem tiistory 
hfw serious fiacthations in his popularity, thieaieuing 

his oi^ooatos at tun$s with the fate of those Hosicruciau alche- 
mists who weie forced to hide their singularities of opinion in mys- 
tenouB secrecy. We do not here aJlade to the paucity of modem 
cases of possession, nor to the recent maiufeatatione of rival spirits 
of a more etliereal kind; since Meyer’s “ History of the Devil" 
explains the former phenomenon to be only an adroit compliment 
of Satan to our wide-awake age, and tlio latter Has been declared 
from the pulpit to bo but a new form of the old enemy. Wo 
^peak of the powerful effects produced by the philosophy lately 
denounced at Grantham by the Bishop of Lincoln as “arrogant," 
but which has done far more than theology towards banisliing Satan 
from tlio dominion supposed in the first Christian age to be exclu- 
sively his own. One consequence of advtmcing science has cer- 
tainly been to make the world more mechanical and prosaic. Yet 
tlie infinence which it exerts over the mind generally is lesS than 
might have been expected. ' Its empire is limited both in range 
and numbers. How many diink the river who are wholly igno- 
jant tind careless as to the spring ! To most men science is known 
only in the Baconian sense of the “ commoda vitae,” or us pur- 
veyor of fruits and effects. • They see it, not in the study or the 
Philoaophicttl Transactions, but in the factory, shop, or railway, or 
at most exhibiting its curious semi-magicnl performances at the 
table of the Iloyal Instittition. It appears to them as a Chiist- 
mas'tree bearing a variety of serviceable commodities which have 
no intelligible connexion with the root. Its power as an educator 
is comparatively unihlt ; and Biough wo cannot agree with a 
modern writer, tliat.itis of no moment “whether the i^torm be 
thaught to be directed by a law or a daemon, ’’ it must be owned that 
to most minds cosmos is chaos, and that a capricious daemonology 
has far more numerous disciples than intelligible law. That separa- 
tion of tlie higher interests of mind from science, which, in the time 
o£ Campanella and Lord Baepn, was prudent and necessary, is 
still, eitlier from bahit or timidity, retained when its utility has 
ceaeod, and even our moat ^miuent prq&ssor insists that the 
mentoi operoBons of sciehoe,. and those addressing ulterior and 
higher ot^^ecte, aiw wl^oUy and generically distinct. Hence a 
contracted and self'eontraidictor.y idea of education, with the 
conscqpent pasadpx as to ito mio^' and intellectual incificacy, 
meaning on^ that awn.' do, not aotually become wiser and better 
by the meqg^ comnqmly uwd to 'moke* them so. The “ Saturday 
Review " says.^— 

“ It is/kmiv mrdiveai^ atu^owt. cant, to say* Bud sup^tition arises, 
from want o£ Vacation,, is removable by Mueation. Indeed nothing 
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is mprq Ubeijr to imreaee, superstition than>a greiid and suddan inctreaso 
of genoHii knowledge. Wh^ is a man to think who sees steam-eh* 
gines snorting and panting abont withoi^t apparent reasop, — wires'' 
sending messages round the world in a moment,— operation^gjtf the* 
severest kind performed without a pang ? TS® deepest smentino in- 
struction infallibly leads him to the conoltuion that ma ignorance even 
of the powers of nature is enormous and almost infinite ; that as to all 
lying beyond his senses it is not only boundless but hopeless. If, on 
the other hand, he is an ignorant man, a railway or tel^rapb is onl3'' a 
sort of vnteh— a witch m^e of metal, and set going by an inr^alpable 
unintelli^ble esseudb called steam or electricity : how arc those con- 
clusions to free men from superstition P ” 

Although “ deep scientific instraction ” certainly produces so 
far the conviction of compni'ative ig)iorance that it makes a man 
aware of the limited extent of his knowledge, it certainly does not 
prepare him to cast aside, ki transcendental, speculations, his 
habitual sanity, and entirely changing liis intellectual procedure, 
to fall in with the rash fantastic conclusions of traditional super- 
stition Nor is real know'ledgc, as sophistically suggested, the 
mere confused recognition of unassorted phenomena, but the in- 
telligent apprehension of a necessary order, to which each un- 
larniiiar object instead of being an oppressive puzzle, is a ilhw 
illustration and confirmation. There are doutftless many instances 
in history where the crowding of new ftictS on ignorant minds has 
given an impulse to superstition, imaginary causes usurping the 
place of I'eal ; here, however, the source of superstition was not 
knowledge but igporance, and it were absurd to attribute to the 
former the consequence of its absence. Instead of paradoxically 
depreciating education, were it not better to review its genuine- 
ness ; and if to the mass of mankind scientific culture be inac- 
cessible, at least to protest against educating the wrong vtay, and 
relerriiig the explanation of God’s truth to the perverse scholas- 
ticism of the Devil ? Why swamp science in superstition, because 
we cannot suddenly convert superstition into science ? 

It is impossible to serve two masters. Comibon-sense requires 
that in God's service the devil's Catechism should be omitted. 
Believers in God show little consistency wh6n they assign to the 
devil so large a share in infiuencittg the soul ; believers in the 
devil os little, when odnutting bis influence over the soul, they 
deny his power over the body. 'The singular case recorded in the 
Times, April 7, 1857, was in no respect more remarkable than in 
, the unconsoious inconsistenejf of the narrator, Who, blind to the 
absurdity of an inoperative devili seemed to itorget' t^t^^^intuid 
influence, wbeiher claimed fbrti devil or' ft ohiirtjb, impit^, d for- 
tiffri, the exercise of oorporenl. In a catnial oonVftrentiCin with a 
Mrs. F in an adjoining'parisli, whose liberal sympathy‘he bad 
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cojifidontly csiloulated onj Mr- — unexpectedly found him- 

seFf cojifronted wth a mind less conventionally educated perhaps, 
put forbore logical thandiis own : 

MyT ^ - , But, F , do you seriously believe these things, 

or do you not believe that God rules the world ? ” 

Mrs, F — — , “ I do believe that there are bad spirited people, sir ; 

ladies and gentlemen don’t often hear of such tilings- I believe that 
the Almighty gives them up, and that as we pray for grace, wisdom^ 
and strength, so these persons pra}'- to the Enemy to give them power 
to do these evil things. God promises His heJp to the smallest 
believer who hangs on Him, and they pray to the devil to give them 
his badness, and he gives it them ; and the devil has as much power 
over these people as the Almighty has over his own.”^ 

Mr. — — , “ But, Mrs. F ^ this represents the devil as stronger 

than the Almighty, if he can give people* badness, with wliich they go 
about persecuting God’s people, even in their temporal concerns and 
bodily health.” 

Mrs. F . “ T believe, sir, it is done ; but of course, God can sot 

bounds to it ; the Lord, He only knows about such things.” 

t 

De non existontibus et non fipparcutibus endem est ratio. If 
Tve are limited to an abstract devil, and are to consider his prac- 
.ticai agency inconsistent •«'ith Divine supremacy, wore it not 
better to ackuowledgb the fact, to consign Satan to the limbo of 
the 6th of November nhd *thc JlOth of January, to amend the 
catechism, and print an expurgated Dible ? The rationalistic 
opponents of witchcraft made a strong hut unsuccessful cHbit to 
get rid of an otfensivo idea without infringing the Scriptural 
standard. But their strange and Ihr-fctched shifts prove the 
difficulty, or rather impossibility of the attempt; for there is- 
an obvious inconsistency in pretending to found our belief on the 
Bible, and then proceeding on the opposite tack of squaring the 
Bible with our belief. Those who exclaim against the ballot 
as un-English should not have recourse to any indirect subterfuge 
to protect themselves against a book; or else, accepting the hook, 
they ou^ht not to flinch from the dark complexion of its inevitable 
concomitant. But independently of n “ sound Scriptural ednea- 
ttion," there are other motives and feelings making the “ foul col- 
j^lier ” far more necessary to vur nature than we like to admit. 
'We cannot, like Spinoza, strain our minds to an habitual contem- 
plation of phenomena in their tnfc relations of eternal propriety 
and necessity. Ordinary vision is but groping in the dark, and 
in the dark a '* hush is easily misttfken for a bear,” imagination 
giving reality and shape to the shadowy negations of morals and 
metaphysics. The mind to which sin and evil present themselves, 
not as human fancies and defects, but unquestionable facts and 
eflects, is compelled to hypothecate a cause ; and, to escape the pur- 
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suit of self-acousfttion, eagerly iiraurs for the uraouut of itsoffeucps 
on the picturesque medkiTal usurer, who, while commanding in- 
definite capital, is far too gentlemanly* to hint, at least -in this 
world, the growing amount of its liabilities.^ Moreove^’mted 
interests have to be considered; more than the ideal is at stake. 
A general repeal of the devil could hardly be expected at present 
to pass the House of Lords. Kousseau, in the “Emile,” and 
])h Maistre in the “ Soirees de St. Petersbourg,” vindicate the 
social necessity and respectability of the hangmpn; and even 
admitting the Bivfne government to be self-supporting without 
tlie aid of an executioner, the same perfection cannot always be 
affirmed of ecclesiastical, wliich, as Bcranger says, owes more to 
fear than love 

“ The fear of hell’s a hangman’s whip 
To keep the wretch in order;” 

even an imaginary wolf adds to the value of the dog, and were 
there no depredator, a police would be unnecessary. Yet let us 
hope that men may be found accessible to higher motives, and 
that as we have relaxed the severity of our secular code, Mr, 
•Maurice, or some other theological Beccaria, may succeed jn 
}illa\ing the spectral terrors of tlie spintual, 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

I T was long presumed, in accordance with the ecclesiastieal traditions, 
that human history, speech,, and religion weA derived from one 
centre — parted into several streams from one source, like the rivj^r iu 
the fabulous garden of Jiden* We must not so much blame that view 
or those trjiditions, as be ready to correct them when an enlarged ob- 
servation places it in our power. And if is the part of a truly humane 
person of sufficient learning, to diffuse the results of recent observation, 
carefully eschewing any appearance of contempt for the narrower eon- 
clusioiib of our pr^ecessors, or even of our contemporaries, who have 
not advanced beyond our predecessors, unless these last, indeed, provoke 
chastisement by their own jissumptions of infallibility. The present 
volume pf Baron Bunsen’s, “ Q-od in History,”^ is entirely free from 
any faults of this kind. There are many things in it, no doubt, which 
wiy be startling enough to those who have liitherto known of no other 
source for the religious history of mankind than the Hebrew Scriptures. 
At the same time, while jjhe conclusions to which it points are (lerived 
from a series of observations outride of the Hebrew records, and at 
variance with their hitherto received interpretation, they arc not buch 
as to shock biblical opinions so directly as some of the views and inter- 
pretations advanced in his previous volume. The way is indeed open- 
ing moi'e and more for a modification of old-fashioned opinions, as 
mucli by the revelations made in popular journals, as by those contained 
in more learned papers, concerning the lii&tory and religion of the nations 
of the distant East. And whether or not the religious conceptions 
of the leading races of the earth shall ever be combined as tribu- 
taries into one great btream, or whether such differences he at their 
several roots, as will always to a certain extent keep them distinct and 
separate, it is very certain they have not gone hitherto through pre- 
cisely the same phases. 

Owing to original duVcrenccs of constitution, or very early differences 
of education, it is not possible to reduce the religious conceptions of the 
Chinese, of the Aryan, of tha Semitic, of the Chamitic races to a 
common type. We say nothing of the Turanian, because the relation of 
those tribes to the Aryan is not weU^certaitled,nor of the tribes of South 
Africa, nor of tha^^udiau Archipelj^, nor of America — becauvse these 
have been uninfluetvtial upon the world’s history, and are likely to re- 
main BO. And these peooUar conceptions we cannot consider to have 


^ Gott in der Qesokfichte odet der Fortschritt des Glaubens an eine sittliohe 
Weltord^ung/’ Von Christian Carl Jnrias Bunsen. In secha Bnchern. Z waiter 
Theil. Sties und 4rtes Buoh. London : Williams and Norgate. 1858. 
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been owing^ to tbo individutal aetion of eminSmt men^to ttve extent that 
Bunsen soemte to suppose. It is very convenient as a memoria teehmea^ 
and may suggest many useful trains of thought^ to set up as ty^s of 
kumaniby, ia the several races of men and in different ages, Abrd!>i|g^ 
Zoroaster, Buddha* and Jesus. We may say* in ][)d$siing, that perhaps 
the Idnd of parallel or contrast which our learned author has instituted 
between those personages, unessential as it is to his design, may pix>ve 
more startling to some of his readers than other thin^ really more 
grave which he has advanced. For ourselves, we only think it a little 
l’ar**fi'tohed to say that Zoroaster is the Aryan Moses and Abraham both 
in one, and that Scdfiyamnni presents at once the closest resemblance,, 
and the most striking contrast to Jesus Christ ; first, on account of hi» 
deep feeling for humanity, and, secondly, because he made no claim to 
divinity. Tine data which we possess for the lives of Abraham, Zoroas* 
ter, the Buddha, do not approach within many centuries of the times 
when they are said to have lived ; and in setting up these typical 
characters as the spiritual heroes of the world’s history, we should 
remember that they themselves were products, and presuppose a state of 
things which rendered possible the elaboration and the dittusioii of 
their doctrines ; and, also, that fabulous traits of history, together with 
words of wisdom, have gathered round some names* while lengthened 
periods which have witnessed important developments of the religious 
•idea, were in other cases passed through without being illustrated 
to posterity by the eminence of any great teacher. The Egyptians 
cuteitainod the conceptions, not only of^cos|nical powers, and of a 
divine order in the material universe, but also of the continued life or 
resuscitation of the human being, and of his responsibility in a future 
state. Their opinions, doubtless, had an influence, to some extent at 
least, upon Greece ; but they have preserved for history tlie name 
of no prophet. ^heir origin runs far back into the prsechluvian 
times, and so do the roots of their theological ideas. The same may 
be said of the Chinese, evidently the oldest nation of the earth, in 
respect of the times preceding Confucius and Laotzee. So it is remark- 
able that the early and, in this instaitce, the purest theology of India* 
that of the Vedas, is not traceable for an origin to any one author. The 
Vedic hymns are oolleetioiis or growths, and Bunsen, by a happy 
parallel, compares the appearance they present, with names of 
autliors and faint historic reminiscences, already obscure to their com- 
pilers, to that which would belong to the book of the Hebrew Psalms, 
if it had Been preserved alone, without any helps from other literature 
of the same people, whereby to interpr^ its allusions. So the transi- 
tion from the purer religicm of the Vedic and prao-Vedic periods, into 
the Bralimanical system with distidbtions of career and elevation of a 
priestly order, ^ — likewise the resus^totioa of Brahmanism in India after 
the overgrowth of Buddhism, at% nbt signalized by eiosinent names, 
because these were native developments or natural reaorion|$ and cats^ 
strophes. The names which make epochs in the history of religion are 
those of the Beformera — who strive against a oorruptioBv or excess, or 
ORO^sidednese, or who embody tbra force of a reaction,, f^opmion a 
strong minority about to become a majority, if Abraham really 
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abolished for his tribe thfi practice of human immolation, he might 
Ifc cotoprehended in this class, but we have no evidence worth 
speaking of conceniing him ; indeed he is referred to by the Hebrews, 
lawgiver or teacher, but chiefly as a federal head, as the pro- 
janitor of the race •to which was promised by a Divine favour that 
it should be blessed. There is more evidence for Zoroaster having 
generated or promulgated a new sentiment^- much more fi>r Con- 
fucius and for Buddha. There is, indeed, proof suflicient to show 
that, with the exception of Abraham, the others who have been 
mentioned did at least give expression to a conviction largely partici- 
pated among their several peoples, of the morAl law being the law 
regulative of man's existence, the law of the universe so far as he is 
concerned. With Confucius and Buddlia the obligation of morality 
was acknowledged as the highest law of man’s being, irrespective of 
ail}" future life. Confucius laid down ;tbat a virtue, regardless of any 
future reward, was a higher virtue than the virtue which was motived 
by it. And Sakyamuni, though the morality he taught was of a nan’ow 
and negative kind, Jed his followers on only by the hope of extinction 
at the end of their lives — an extinction of all swi.se if not an annihi- 
lation. Morality has stood instead of a creed, properly so called, for 
hundreds of millions of inhabitants of the earth for many ages. This 
is the mobt remarkable fact which an enlarged ethnographical know- 
ledge has imparted to the present generation, ai\cl one the most 
difficult to reduce to consistency with established theories. It has 
at least put an end to tlie favouriie argument .from common consent, 
as applied to Deity according to the usual definition. Baron Bunsen 
proposes to work it up into his proof, and to make it form part of 
the basis of it. 

Passing into regions with which we are more familiar, the Greek 
and Teutonic branches of the Aryan race have contributed more than 
any other of the human families to the formation, in combination with 
the Hebrew element, of that conception of Deity which has prevailed 
for many hundred.s of years among the foremost modern nations. The 
tracing of the development of the Greek idea relative to God and 
humanit}" is full of the deepest interest, by reason of the eminent ac- 
complishments of which the Greek intellect was capable. In the 
Homeric poems the conception of l)eity as a Ibrce, or forces, of nature, 
altogether overshadows the appreciation of a divine moral order ; on 
the other hand, there is apparent the growth of that national and poli- 
tical sentiment, which was afterwards to play such an important part 
in the formation of the Greek ethics. In the poems of Hesiod the 
moral element is more obvious ; but it is in the period from Solon to 
Socrates that it is most interestin^to trace its progress. The concep- 
tion of a Neme6i9^ pT divine Indignation, waiting upon haughty pros- 
perity is peculiarly Greek ; that of a divine JJnvy is more parallel with 
the jealousy whieh the Hebrews attribute Jehovah. When the 
tmgedians come under notice, the conception of a destiny is perhaps 
the most striking characteristic of the drama, as to which tlie modem 
critics s^fficiently repeat each other; they have founded their ob- 
servations concerning destiny on the doctrine which Aristotle de- 
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livers concertiing the Ihble or concatenation of events in the drama, 
over which the agent is seen to have no control. For action is human 
and destiny i« divine j there may be a vain straggle between the two, 
but th6 issue U never doubtful. 

But the Greek also considered the moral nature and^ its"*>^Qve- 
mcnta to be divine ; the several passions, and aflBectinns, and impulses, l)b 
be manifeatatioiis of separate divinities, according to a polypauthelstic 
belief inlierited from his Indian progenitors, or developed on a paraUel 
line with their conceptions. Fear, love, anger, jealousy, are gods ; so 
are the Furies and the Alastor, undying remorse, which follow the per- 
petration of crimes. In the Hcl>revv theology, at least of a later period, 
the several passions hnd affections, determinations of the will and acts 
of the reason, are attributed sometimes to the Spirit of God himself, 
sometimes to other spirits whom he sends forth — they are inspirations, 
with the Greek they are manifestations or possessions. And as the 
divine forces which manifest themselves in the material phenomena 
cross and counteract each other, — for instance the gods of light and 
darknobs, lire and water, — so within the man are felt vehement impulses 
and gusts, posschsions of deities iu conflict and opposition, ^l^he con- 
sciousness of tl^ese present and conflicting gods is depicted in Orc&tes, 
impelled to avenge his father, and theroujjon haunted by the Furies ; 
the divine source, both of Lis act, and of the remorse and terror which 
follow it, is rendered as awful in the Emnonides, as is tlie sense of an 
• overruling destiny in any other of the Greek dramas. If, however, 
Bunsen may have omitted to treat of the rjBos as an important con- 
stituent in the drama, and the special consideration of which would 
have connected itself strikingly with his purpose, arid so fiu* has not 
done justice to the dramatists, he has done ample justice to the lyric 
poets, and above all, to that noblest of them, Pindar, Of profound 
religious feeling, his religion is closely bound up with the most exalted, 
the most heroic morality. Ojx another side, again, our author ap- 
pears to have been too anxious to comprehend an authority or exomphli- 
cation which does not properly belong to liiin. For of the two great 
Greek historians, while Herodotus, with all his gossip and occasioiitil 
rationalism, is very nervous and scrupulous on sacred subjects, walking 
a tdtons when he approaches the sacred places, and certainly endeavours 
to make out a moral order in human afl'airs, — is always evidently satis- 
fied when retribution overtakes the tyrant or oppressor and even the 
inferior wrong-doer ; everything of this kind is absent from the pages 
of Thucydides. With him the recoi*ds of lustory may be useful to suc- 
cessive generations, because human events appear to recur in similar 
cycles, but they convey uo moral warnmgs. Cold and penetrating, he 
observes the secret springs of human selfishness, and Jiovv selfihhiK'ss 
and duplicity are eiK)wned with sucv&css ; how virtue may sometimes be 
politically advantageous, as in a Brasidas, or ruinous, especially if 
mingled with superstition, in a ISioias, It is a fault to which all men 
who take comprehensive views liable, to endeavour to force into 
their service all facts which UiS in their way, however obstinate. We 
cannot persuade ourselves withBunsen that either Thucydides, or Tacitus 
among the Romans, beheld a moral order as the law of the human world. 
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The Greek, however, on whom attention is always tuined with the 
deepest interest, is Soerdtes. Ho may well be called the Greek 
Abraham, according to Bnnsen’s estimate of Abraham. For from 
him certainly issued a force, continued mediately through his great 
irgjr?& Phvto and Aristotle, which is still acting on the worfd for good. 
SSsmtes brought dialectic to bear upon moi^ subject matter, and in 
«o doing cleared up moral conceptions in himself and his disciples. 
He had a refined sense of duty; was conscious be had a special place 
•to fill in the moral world ; and in speaking of duty it was not to him 
a force external, hut an inward instinct. And here we are much 
gratified with the observations which Bunsen makes on the so-called 
Demon of Socrates : he shows that the expressions which the philoso- 
pher himself appears to have used with respect to his inward monitor 
have been misunderstood altogether, when supposed to imply the pre- 
sence with him of some spirit or hobgoblin. He appealed to a restrain- 
ing presentiment, an activity of the morr 1 insight ; and he acknowledged 
this to be divine. With Socrates this insight or anticipation of the 
future tended only to withhold him from action — it was a foreboding 
instinct. Bunsen compares it with the anticipation of the Hebrew 
prophets, which was likewise an insight into the laws of the moral 
world, but for the most part hortatory and enjoining action, and taking 
a wider range. The divine suggestion in the case of Socrates only 
served to the regulating of his own life ; in the case of the Hebrew 
prophets it was regulative of the conduct of others, or capable of being 
so. We will only add upon tliis, that it does not seem to us possible 
to resolve all the prophecies of the Hebrew Scriptures into this moral 
insight. Some of them, as they are now set down in the Bible, 
are certainly intended for secular prophecies?, and have been placed 
there as such by its compilois We merely say thus much, in order 
to guard against the supposition that we admit, one key will suffice to 
unlock all prophetical difficulties. Bun«;eii also well observes that the 
celebrated words, *^1 owe a cock to Esculapius,’^ are neither to be 
understood, with Tertullian and others, as a remnant of superstition ; 
nor as a hypocrisy, nor as a ridicule. Socrates was accused of atheism, 
i.r., of denying his country’s gods; he did no such thing. He sought 
to present to himself and to those who were fit hearers of his teaching 
— in whom the knowledge of realities could be awakened — a perception, 
in an abstract form, of that truth which the people could only take up 
roughly in the concrete. A cock to Esculapius” was — Thank God 
for me that I fare well on this last journey, and have no misgiving as 
to its ibsue ; be aure, my friends, there is nothing to fear. — Soemtes 
was too genuine a citizen to tear himself at the last from the com- 
munion of his countrymen, or to make a mock at the way in which 
they expressed* their beliefs. Other men able to see further than 
the generality, have, under other forms of reli^on, both in life and at 
the hour of death/ employed popular forms, if not to signify tlveir 
individual to Jrepresent their brotherhood with a common 

humanity. The CJattholic viatictm has often been — neither in hypo- 
crisy nnr in A"'coek to Esculaphis.” 

In Qoerates beheld a wonderfeil balance of the personal and 
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relative chaaractersr — ^he was deis^ly and deSnitely conscious of a ' 
and of the eonamunifcy iiO which he beioi%ed. The tendency observ- 
able in Qretdc history is for the State to becoxne everything and the, 
individual nothing — to obliterate, so far, 4*110 moral consoiousness of 
the individuid as ouch. The teaching of Christianity no donbf^^ided 
to correct this onevsidedness, and in the dootm^^f the hnimortei adul 
to bring ant the value of the individual humanity. But there 
was a very influential philosophical ediool, which prepared the way 
for Christianity, among Ihe better and more virtuous sort, in so 
remaricable a nfUnner that we wonder Baron Bunsen should have 
omittod all mentaon of it. W© mean the school of the Stofes. It 
appears in great strength when Christianity comes on the scene, and 
has, in common with it, but independent of and anterior to it, a strong 
sense of the divine personality, pf the individuality in man, of the 
power of his will, and yet of his relation to the universe of things. 
There is some parallel, moreover, between Stoicism and Buddhism ; 
but although the latter has received a fair notice, the former is passecl 
without remark, either upon its Greekfoundersor their Boman followers, 
or even upon such an exemplification of its doctrine as is presented by 
Cato. Altogether, the Koman world is touched upon in the present 
work too slightly. Its history does not present those typical cha- 
racters — prophets of the people — on whom the learned author delights 
to dwell. But the dominion of Eomau law in the West has left a 
deep stamp upon the municipal institutions of Europe, and on the 
moral sense of its population. A more transient exhibition of the 
moral consciousness in the Eoman world, in the midst of an over- 
bearing corruption, was manifested in the satirists, who likewise 
deserved at least a passing recognition. 

In the above observations we have, from time to time, used the 
expression of conception of Deity.” The author speaks of con- 
sciousness of God,” Strictly speaking, we cannot be conscious of God 
Himself, but only of His manifestations ; whether they be His mani- 
lestations in nature, His manifestations in collective humanity, or His 
manifestations in the movements of our own conscious life. Beyond 
that wc can only infer and form conceptions. We may fail, in some 
degi'ec, even in justly appreciating the manifestations ; much more 
must error and insufficiency characterize our conceptions and inferences. 
They can be partially secured against error only by applying to the 
manifestations of God in history — a method of observatian analogous 
to the Baconian. The result of such an observation Baron Bunsen 
undertakes to present to us. He seizes with great success on many 
facts which are salient to his purpose ; others which are not so, he 
passes over, and there remains a connexion to be established, which 
has not yet been accomplished, between the moral law, of which huma- 
nity is conscious, and a personal God, of which it is not conscious. 
Until this connexion is lurthcr made out, to trace the progress of 
human belief in a moral order of the world will not bo equivment to 
tracing the progi^s of the human consciousness of God in the world, 
at least in the usual meaxiing aji the most iinpo^tot of those terms. 

We look, therefore, with increased interest for the conclusion of tliis 
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most compreliensive work. Meanwhile, the other great undertaking of 
the same indefatigable author is going on. We can only indicate the 
cdmplotion of the “ Bibelwcrk ’’Uo the end of Deuteronomy. 

Limits of B/eligious Thought Kxamiiied.’’* This volume of phi- 
"’losoujifcal theology is an attempt to extend the argumentative method 
ort|^at^ by Butler, and to give it a more imposing^ and exhaustive 
character. The author, insteiul of confronting tlie difficulties of Reve- 
lation with the difficulties of Nature, in their simplest form, carries up 
the problem into the higher region of metaphysical conception, and 
})lays off the contradictions of ontology against the repeated con- 
tradictions of religious faith. For the true theory of the limits of 
liuinan thought as applicable to theological no less than to meta- 
pli Vhical researches, Mr. Mansel refers us to a celebrated article of Sir 
William Hamilton on the Philosophy of the Unconditioned, His great 
principle that the unconditioned is incognisable and inconceivable, 
suggested the inquiries pursued in tho^ present work, while the best 
practical instance of the limits of human thought is found, as already 
intimated, in Butler’s “Analogy.” In his examination of these 
limits, the author indicates the errors of the respective systems denoted 
by the terms Dogmatism and Rationalism, and advocates the restricted 
Ube of the reason, as well in defence as in refutation of religious 
doctrine. The tendency of dogmatism is to endanger the interests 
of religious truth, by placing that which is divine and unquestionable 
in ^00 close an alliance witli that which is human and doubtful ; of 
rationalism, to destroy revealed religion, by obliterating the whole 
distinction bcivveeii the human and divine. A morbid dread of 
anthropomorphism poisofis much of modern metaphysical speculation. 
The Supreme Mind of the Deist is no less a human portrait of Hod 
than the Heavenly Father of the Christian. Humanity remains, but 
the humanity is mutilated. Nothing is added to the conception of 
God, but part is taken away from the conception of man. If the God 
who listens to prayer appears in the likeness of human mutability, the 
God who does not listen is but the likeness of human obstinacy. 
Surely, exclaims Mr. Mansel, downright idolatry is better than this 
rational worship of a fragment of liumanity. Thcfe is, liowcver, a 
ju-inciple ol* truth of which this philosophy is the perversion ; for if 
there is a sense in which we may not think of God as though he were 
man, there is iUso a sense in which we cannot help so thinking of liira. 
A mediative element common to both systems must be sought. This 
element will be found in the canon that the primary and proper object 
of criticism is not religion, natural or revealed, but the human mind 
in its relation to religion. For jf it can be shown that the limits of 
religious and j)hilo 8 ophical thought are the same, the chief foundation 
of religious rati9ualism is cut away from under it. There arc two 

^ Bunsea’s “ Bibelwark. Vollstiindi^s I^jbelwerk Air die Geineiiide. In drei 
Abtlieiluogea.” Von Christiaii Carl Joaiae Bunsen. Erate Abtbeilung. Zweiter 
Halbband. lK)ndo]a : David Nutt. 1858. 

* limits of Religious Thought Examined, in Eight Lectures, preached 

before the University gl Oxford.*' By Henry Longuevilie Mansel, B.D. Oxford ; 
1858. 
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methods by which a philosophy of religfen may be attempted — ^the 
objective or metaphysical, based on a supposed knowledge of tfie 
nature of God ; and the subjective or ps^'cljological, based on a know- ^ 
ledge of the mental faculties of man. The mutual contradictibhs^^- 
volvcd in the fuudamental ideas of Rational Theology, the Absolufe, 
the Infinite, the First Cause, are indicated in the second lecture of 
this volume; the self-refutations of the Pantheistic and Atheistic 
hypotheses exhibited, and the impossibility of constructing a meta- 
physical theology inferred. The philosophy of religion from the 
subjective side is discussed in the following lecture, under the heads of 
the four conditions •of consciousness : — 1, Distinction of Objects ; 2. 
Relation between Subject and Object ; 3. Succession ; and 4. Duration 
in IHme and Personality; and the impossibility of affirmative con- 
ception is met by the counter-impossibility of negative conception. 
Hence ‘thought cannot be the^ measure of belief, and consequently a 
rational theology can never be established. An analysis of the reli- 
gion^ consciousness, reflective and intuitive, follows. The two principal 
modes of religious intuition are the ft'eling of dependence and the 
conviction of moral obligation, giving rise respectively to pra^ er and 
expiation. Dependence implies a personal superior, hence our con- 
viction of the power of God ; moral obligation implies a moral law- 
giver, hence our conviction of the goodness of God. The Infinite, 
^though indirectly implied in the religious consciousness, is not appie^ 
bended as such ; it is an object of belief, not of knowledge. * Thus, 
while we may kno\v^ that an infinite God exists, wo cannot know ivhat 
he is as infinite. The personality of God fs gi^eu in the consciousness 
of our own personality: a consciousness indispensable to Theism, and 
the denial of which would logically lead to^ theism. In the fifth lecture, 
the distinction between speculative and regulative truth, introduced in 
the previous one, is carried still further, and the highest principles of 
thought in philosophy as well as in religion, are maintained to have a 
strict!}'' rotfulative character. Instances are given in the ideas of 
liberty and necessity; unity and plurality; the commerce between soul 
and body; extension and succession. From thc^e instances a rule is 
deduced for ascertaining the limits of thought, by means of the dis- 
tinction between legitimate and illegitimate thought, as deternnued by 
their relation to the inexplicahle and self -contradictory respectively. 
The conclusion drawn as to the mind’s operation is, that no principle 
of tliought can be regarded as absolute and simple, as an ultimate and 
highest truth. In this respect there is an analogy between philosophy 
and natural religion, and corresponding* difficulties are to be expected 
in each. Revelation is thus adapted to the limits of human thouglit ; 
and the relation of the infinite to Wio jiersonal is exemplified in the 
representations of God in the Old and New Testament, particularly in 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. # In the sixth lecture wc have the 
result of the previous inquiries. Religious ideas contain tAVu elements, 
a form and a nuitter. Ilence there may exist two possible kinds of 
difficulties ; the one formal, arising from the universal law of human 
thought ; the other material, arising from the peculiar nature of 
religious evidence. The principal rationalistic objections are of the 
[Vol. LXXI. No. CXXXIX.] — New Seeies, Vol. XV. No. I. S 
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foiTtner kind; and are common to all human thinking, rationalism 
^Jnchided. Parallel (Uffieulties in theology and philosophy are then 
^ adduced. Our ignorance of God’s nature is compared with our igno- 
ran^*® the nature of causation ; the doctrine of the Trinity, with the 
X^lfilosophical conception of the Infinite and the Absolute, as one, and 
yet as many; the doctrine of the eternal generation of the Son with 
the relation of an. infinite substance to its attributes : the purpose of 
the comparison being, not to prove tlio doctrines, but to show the 
weakness of the human reason with respect to them. The moral 
objections to Christian doctrines are considered in the seventh lecture. 
Morality, as conceived by us, necessarily contain® a human and posi- 
tive element, and therefore cannot be the measure of the absolute 
nature of God. Applying this principle to Christian theology, the 
author vindicates the Atonement, on the ground that the moral 
objections usually advanced against it may equally be advanced against 
any conceivable scheme of Divine Provuienoe. Tlio doctrine of eternal 
punishment is defended by the consideration that its difficulties are 
not peculiar to theology, but common to all philosophy, and belong to 
the general problem of the existence of evil ; itself but a subordinate 
case of the universal impossibility of conceiving the co-existence of the 
Infinite with the Pinite. 

Though revealed religion is not by itself a direct object of criticism, 
yoshj reason has a subordinate province assigned it. Vor reason is 
entitled to judge of a religion in respect of its evidences, as addressed* 
to men, but not in respect of its correspondence with philosophical 
conceptions of the absolute nature of God. No one faculty of the 
human mind is entitled to exclusive preference as the criterion of 
religious truth. There is a legitimate and illegitimate use of the 
reason ; a proper and improper use of the moral sense in questions of 
religious evidence, Mr. Mansel’s conclusion is, that the difficulties 
arising from the universal laws of human thought form^part of our 
training and discipline in this life ; that the office of philosophy is not 
to give us a knowledge of the absolute nature of God, but to icacli us 
to know ourselves and the limits of our faculties. 

• Such is a fair analysis of the contents of this book, and such a fair 
sketch of the philosophical and logical method employed by its 
author. While we agree with Mr. Manscl that no metaphysical con- 
struction is possible ; while we allow that ho has shown the futility of 
Pantheism ; the dogmatic character of Atheism ; and the vanity of 
every existing speculative system of theology, we think his elaborate 
argument possesses no further yajue. It may be justified in denying, but 
it is not justified in affirming. For does it follow that, because there are 
limits to philosophical as to religious thought, because there is a domain 
into which reason cannot penetrate, we must necessarily receive the flying 
reports of this transcendent region, yfche ambiguas voces ” of alleged 
travellerSjj^ without examining their credentials, or ooinparing their 
evidence ? All investigation on secondary points is precluded, if we 
rightly understand Mr. Mansel, because existence is an unfathomable 
mystery, and reason can make no assertions respecting supersensuous 
phenomena, without involving herself in inextricable entanglements. 
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Surely the presence of contradictions is> no proof of the trntli of a 
system, even if it be no presumption of its falsehood ; and granting 
that the opposing play of twt> correlative ^conceptions teaches us that 
the “ capacity of thought is not to be constituted into tlya mRisure of 
existence,” are we entitled. to erect on this lethcreal basis a &?(^jier- 
©tructure of theological doctrine, only because it, too, possesses the 
sam% self-contradictions, the same balance of perplexities ? But is it 
certain that this dualistio constitution of the human mind is more than 
an expression of its impotoncy when it attempts to grapple with 
problems beyond its reach ? May not this kind of intellectual self- 
gladiatorship, this speculative diainond-cut-diamoud encounter, be Init 
an inevitable result of the diflSculties that must ensue when we attempt 
to oVervault our reasoning powers ? There are certain conceptions on 
which thought c;ninot empVoy itself without evolving pm’adoxes, but 
the subjective greation of jiaradoxes docs not establish the absolute 
reality of the conceptions theihselves. But allowing that this spirit of 
logical contradiction has an objective validity, in what does the argu- 
ment issue ? The argument places all religions and philosopliies on 
precisely the same level ; all are, so hu', equally true or equally false. 
If the ])rcsence of contradictions m ‘Judaism is no proof that Judai&m 
is not true, the presence of contradictiofls in Brahminism or Maho- 
metanism is no proof that these religions are not true. Thus the 
(pestion still remains — Is speculative Christianity true ? and ibis 
<|ucstiou must be removed from the court of metaphysical jurisdiction 
into that of common sense and decision by human testimony. 

In its ethical application we think tltis alignment calculated to be 
exceedingly dangerous. Butler, in liis “ Analog}",” acknowledges the 
general competency of reason to decide in (picstions of evidence and 
morality ; but afterwards virtually retracts this admission — 

It is province of hcason,” he jays, ^*to jud"c of tlic morality of the 
Sciipture ;*ot wliethcr it contains things different Irom what we should ha\T 
expected from a wise, and just, aiul good Being, for objections from hence 
ha\c been now obMated, but wliethcr it contains things plainly contradictory 
to wisdom, justice, or goodness, to what tlic light of nature teaches us ol Goa. 

And I know notliing ot this sort objected against Scripture TJiere arc 

some particular precepts in Scripture given to particular persons, reqtiiiiug 
actions wliich would be immoral and vicious were it not for such prcce]ffs.’" 

This ]>assage is quoted at length by Mr. Mansel, and Butler’s 
principle approved by him. Human morality, ho urges, is relative, 
and the moral nature cannot judge in questions of absolute morality. 
The deed which is criminal on earth njay be praiseworthy in lieaven. 
According to this representation, how are we ever to decide on wliat 
is right or wrong? If it he replied, a positive command from God 
can alone authorize a man to violate the plain prescriptions of 
liumaji morality, we demand w]jat proof we can have that, in any 
alleged case, God has issued such a command ? Many a fanatic believes 
himself to have received such a sanction for his crime; and if this 
doctrine of Divine interposition to suspend moral law is once admitted, 
who shall say that he has not, when he asserts that he has ? A doc- 
trine more destructive of healthful moral perception, more pefplexing 

s 2 
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to^thc intellect, or misleading to the heart, cannot well be conceived, 
s^to say nothing of the practical mischief and disaster in which it may 
jierminate. But this is not, all. It is a palpable unfainiess to admit 
th^utlfority of the reason and conscience, and invite their investiga- 
tidfi; and when the challenge is accepted, and the criminality of an 
action indicated, exposed, and established according to all the fornjplas 
of human logic, and all the principles of human morality, to make an 
exception in its favour, and shield it under the a3gis of theological 
sanction. If the religionist is to assume that a wicked action ceases 
to be wicked because it is commanded by God, his opponent hat- 
plainly no chaneo of disproving it. The assumptioti, however, Ls good 
for the Mahometan or Brahmin as well as for the Jew, and may 
equally be employed by them to vindicate their own creed; a fact 
which evinces its logical inutility. . • 

The argument so laboriously and ingeniously pursued in these 
eiglit Bampbon Lectures, amounts, tfien, to no more than the 
establishment of the proposition that speculative Christianity hi^s no 
greater ditFiculties tl»an are inherent in every speeulative system ; an<l 
to the assumption, that if wc cannot understand inliiiity or causation 
we are bound to accept the ntystcries of ecclesiastical religion 
without inquiry, and to regard the accompanying contradictions and 
perplexities iis necessary trials of our fiiith, insoluble here, soluble 
beivafter. Thus criticism is prohibited, and reason put out of court. 
Is there no fear that such a defence will be looked on, by the ordinav\ 
believer, as a concession, and by the unbeliever as a surrender ? 

Dr. Neander is said ?)y fhe editor of liis “ History of Christian 
Dogmas” to have attached especial importance ty the lectu^*^ 
which ho delivered on that subject. He was peculiarly qualified I'oi 
treating it, because lie was able to do so without jicnnitting any 
passion to warp his judgment ; he could jiursue his search j^tcr truth, 
ami pass in rtjview the polemics of others, often bitter cnou?^, sine ira 
aut fsiudio. He could also permit himself to hold liis judgment in 
suspense, wlicn evidence was insuflicient to determine it ; he could 
distinguish between probability and certainty. The incapacity foi* 
making ihU distinction — at least, for giving any practical ellect to it — 
has been the cause of more than half the strife which has torn the Chri.s- 
tian world. Wc may think, for our own part, that he did not always 
attach due weight — if we may be pardoned a seeming contradiction in 
the cxpre.ssion — to the negative evidence. But the standing-point i'^ 
to be remembered from which Neander looked at Chiistianity. Ho 
did not and could not conccvitratc his attention upon a few facts 
related in the Gospel histories, or upon a few texts, supposed to be 
cardinal ones in the decision of particular controversies. His eye 
embraced the whole of Christianity, as it has, in matter of fact, existed 
in the world. Now, even if its origin bas been obscure or ill-asccitained, 
nevertheless the results of tlie belief in its specially divine origin can 


^ “Lectures on the History of Christian Dogmas.*' By Dr. Augustus Neander. 
Edited hy J)r, J. L. Jacobi. Translated from the German by J. E. Rylaiid, 
M.A., &c. In two Volumes. London : H. G. Bohn. 185S. 
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never be obliterated from the records of Iho world’s history, nor e«;ase 
tt) operate upon that history in ages to come. And not only havrV 
beliefs become facts of history, never to be henceforward otjjitted 
histori(*al facts, whether tliey have been true beliefs or false bclii*!^, or 
in whatever degree true or false, but there certainly has been a 'Spirit 
running through Christianity in all its forms, which it would lx* un- 
historical and unphilosophical to ignore. This spirit, in whatever it 
consists, is in our own opinion, as 3^et at least, so lively, that if the 
original Christian records could be shown to be of no earlier date than 
the middle of the second century, or in any other way the evidence for 
the cardinal facts on wliich the Christian faith appears to be founded 
be proved to be null, it would not have an appreciable effect upoil its 
concrete forms. Wo cannot enter upon the discussion as to what this 
spirit is, which, as a matter of fact, has given such vitality not onl_y to 
Christianity taken in tin* wli«le of its history, but which does give 
such vitality to its several forms, not withstanding their acknowledged 
entanglement with error and worldliness in cverj^ conceivable degree. 

. It is of course customary with Church historians to identify this si>i^t 
of vitality witli some principle esteemed to be essential in the special 
communion to which tliey may belong. JJeander is, liowever, able to 
rise in great degree above this nai*rowness ; but having risen to a 
certain height his wing flags, or he is drawn back by some formula, 
just as we think he is going to soar. But in giving an extract^ex- i 
emplifying both his narrowness and his freedom, wc desire to detract 
nothing from our recommendation of ttese ^volumes to the Ijlnglish 
stuilcnt, as containing the best historj" of dogmifs of wbii'b we know. 

“If the formal principle of Protest autism allo\As a comjiletely unfettered 
mocl(‘ of viewing tilings, so its material principle, which regards Christ as the 
only ground of salvation, gives the point of unity for all development, well 
as its right#criterion. It also furnishes motives for examining the doctrine 
given in Scripture, in its living development through the power of Christ’s 
spirit, and not to regard it even in Holy Scripture itself as something rigid and 
immovable. Protestantism tlu'refore gave the right standpoint, and an impulse 
to the inve.stigatioii of the liistory of dogmas ; but these elfeets did not appear 
at oiicf ; mauY foreign elements supcivcued and cheeked the df'velopmeiit. 
^Vltlioiigh the lloly tScripturcs were regarded as the only source of the know- 
ledge ot Christian truth, yet there wais, at the same time, a want of interest in 
the historical dcveloptncut of Christian doctrine, though lliat is a witness of 
Christian truth. And on the standpoint of Protestantism the judgment was 
warped by the interest felt in bringing forward witnesses from the earlier his- 
tory against Catholicism, in order to represent it as an adulteration of later 
date. It was not perceived that the Catholic doctrine might .exist early and 
yet be untrue ; for the laws of historical and Christian development were not 
yet understood, and it was supposed th^t what was owned to be ortliodox must 
have existed of old.” — (vol. i. p. 28.) 

Th« ninth volume of Ncaiulpr’s Church History,”® in two parts, 
completes Mr. Bohn’s issue of that valuable work. This latter portion 


° '' General History of the Christian Religion andjjjj^urch.” Translated from 
the German of Dr. Augustus Neander, by Joseph lOTrey, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Vermont. New Edition, with a general Index. 
Volume Ninth. Part the First : Part the Second. London : H. G. Bohn. 1S58. 
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was made up after the autlxor’s death with considerable difficulty from 
'^his papers, and cannot be said to present a consecutive or evenly flowing 
♦narrati^. There arc portions of it, however, of great value — partidu- 
lad^ the chapter in ^ the second part which treats of the Bohemian 
Beformers, forerunners of Huss, Militz tlie Moravian, Archdeacon in 
Prague (d. 187*1), Conrad of Waldhauscn, preacher in Vienna and 
Prague (d. 1369), and especially Matthias of Janow, in 1381 master 
of the cathedral at Prague (d. 1304). Copious extracts are given 
from the works of the latter, which are mostly yet unpublished. These 
men, surrounded by corruptions which have not remotest parallel . 
in any Christian community now existing, scorn to iiave been animated 
by a spirit much like that which burnt with so great vehemence in the 
breasts of the Hebrew prophets in the debased periods of the Jewish 
Church and State. Like them they were very clear and just in their 
moral judgments, but like them theii* horizon was very bounded ; 
atrocious as the circumstances were by which they were suiTounded, 
we now sec that they overrated their importimee relatively tf> the 
^%rld’s history. 

M. dc Pressens^ ^ carries us in his second volume to the end of tlie 
age of transition, or of the .apostolical Fathers. He shows very great 
fairness and power of appreciation, unless occasionally when prejudices 
come ill his way. Thus he estimates very justly the feeblenes*5 of the 
apAstolieal Fathers, compared both with the New Testament writers ' 
who preceded them, and the Fathers, especially of the Eastern 
Churches, who succeeded thcan. He is also not insensible to a certain 
variation in the mode of presenting the Gospel, observable in the 
apostolical writers themselves. He is content to attribute tliis varia- 
tion of presentation to a variation in their receptive capabilities— a 
variation in the manner in which the human element in each of them, 
as compared with the others, was combined with the (Bvine. We 
certainly think that the discrepancy of views in the several apostles 
has sometimes been unduly luagnificd ; at least when it has been 
represented as leading to a personal hostility. That the ditfercnceis 
between the leading men were very great wo can have no doubt, nor 
any doubt that they w’erc felt by themselves to be so. But along with 
thebe felt differences, we conceive that there was an agreement between 
them, tacit or express, to avoid clashing, thwarting, or neutralizing 
each other’s efforts. M. dc Presseiise appears, however, as striving too 
anxiously to reconcile St. Paul and St. James, and to have been Icfl to 
misapply a text in order to it, misled possibly by an ambiguity in the 
French version. He says, Nous retrouvons chez Jacques la doctrine 
de la grace tres clairement enseigijee. Toute grdee ewcellente ei tout 
douparfait vient d^en haut^ et descend du Perodes lumieres^^ (p. 115). 
But the original for ‘‘gi^ace ” is 5<Scris, not is rendered without 

ambiguity in the English version, “ livery good &c. (Jas. i. 17.) 
But still more stra^^ge is his proof that the apostle James taught the iin- 
mediatet presence of tl:^|pivinc Spirit with Christians. “ L’Esprit de Dieu 

^ ^'Hiatoire dea "Troia Premiers Sifecles do TEglUe Chr^tienne,’* Par E. de 
Pressense. Douxibme Volume. London: David Nutt. 1858. 
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habite dans les Chretiens et c’oat lui qui Ids dirige et les poussc dans la 
voio cte la aaiutet^. Voilaun 616ment mystique qui nous oleve bien iu- 
dessufii du Jud6o-chrietiaiiisme.** (ib.) And ^ support of tbis position M. ^ 
do Pressens6 quotes a scrap of a text in his note, and, moreover, iVrappedT 
up in Grreek, ‘^To mfcv/xa 5 Kar6»Krf<r€v 4 p (Jas. iv. 6) ; “The s|Hrit 
which dwelleth in us.” Readers not very conversant with texts would 
little think how the entire verse runs : “ Think ye that the Scripture 
saith in vain, the spirit thcst dwelleth in us lusteth to envy.'' The 
allusion probably is to Gen. vi. 6, and a notable proof of the^indwclling 
in Christians of the Holy Spirit ! 

Dr. Hupfold^ codtinues his translation and exposition of the Psalms. 
His present volume reaches to the forty-ninth. It is an excellent 
illustration of a noble portion of tlie Hebrew literature, entirely free 
from the bias of Messianic interpretations and other theological mis- 
conceptions. ^ 

A disproportionate interest is by some attached to the investigation, 
in jeninute points, of Christian antiquities. And the readiness with 
which, according to their different inclinations, men of different com- 
munions or schools leap to conclusions favourable to their own view's, 
discourages such inquiries with most sober-minded persons. That the 
story of Joseph of Arimathea planting Cflristianity in Britain should 
not have been utterly scouted by Protestant English hitkorians, tends 
to throw discredit upoij any attempt to trace the manner in vrtiich Jbhin 
country was Christianized for the first time. On the othei^ hand, it 
has served the polemical purposes of the Church of Rome to maintain 
that there was no Christianity in the islanft when Austin the monk 
wafe sent over here in 597, The purpose of a small volume W Sir 
Oswald Mosley® is to vindicate the existence of an early British Chris- 
tianity. And the history, as transmitted by Bede, supplies evidence 
sufficient for the establishment of that fact. There may still remain 
a battle to he fought out between the iligh Church Anglicans and the 
Romanists, as to the channel through which the present episcopal 
succession of the English Church can be maintained. Whether, if' the 
succession be only traceable through the Roman See, it be necessary 
thereupon to acknowledge its jurisdiction ; or whether there be not, in 
matter of fact, a mixture of British and Roman spiritual descent, as for 
instance through the doubly consecrated Wilfrid. Eor the effect, polemi- 
cally, of such a mixture of consecrations is this, that if the Romanist 
considers the British consecration, or the British element in a conse- 
cration to have been null, the maintainer of the British line represents 
the re-consecration by the Roman bishop, or the Roman element in any 
given consecration, to have been superfluous. It need not he said that 
we ourselves attach no importance to such questions. But it is of 
some consequence to notice that Christianity did show itself at a very 
early period in the remote provinces of the Roman empire, and, as far 

^ '‘Die PsalDien.” Uebersetzt und ausgelegt, von Dr. Hermann Hqpfcld, 
ordentlichem Professor der Theologie zu Halle. Zweiter ‘Band. London * David 
S^uii. 1S5S. 

® “A Short Account of the Ancient Britisli Church.” By Sir Oswald Mosley, 
Bart. London : Bidgwaj. 1^8. 
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as can be traced, without the intervention of apostles, ajwstolic men, 
^ or persons in any way acting under a special mission for that purpose. 
^It 18 from day to day more .widely acknowledged, that Christianity pre- 
sents iff the first three centuries tlic phenomenon of a subterranean 
rivffr, first visibly gathered together from the obscurities of its source, 
then plunging out of sight beneath some opposing barrier, afterwards 
reappearing in mightily increa«;ed strength. There is reason for sup- 
posing a great spread of Christianity into the Roman provinces, even 
in apostolki times, though not by means of apostles. It filtered into 
the j)rovinces through domestic channels. And perhaps the most in- 
teresting notice in Sir O. Mosley’s little work is that which refers to 
the identification, probable, almost complete, of the Pudens and 
Claudia mentioned in 2 Tim. iv. 21, witluthc Pudens and Claudia of 
Martial’s Epigrams, iv. 13, and xi. 53, and of Claudia moreover with 
the daughter of a British llcgnlus, oy authority of an inscription 
disinterred at Chichester in 1723. 

“Christian Daj’-s and Thoughts,”^ by the late Dr. Peabody,^ an 
American Episcopalian, will be an useful little manual for iricmhcr& of 
hfs own communion, who are educated to follow with special interest 
the cycle of seasons observed by the Church, 'rhe refleetions> which 
it contains are in their tone devout, composing, not other wi'^e than 
cheering, an<>without the least mixture of asperity towards man, or 
disconteht towards the Supreme Being. ^ 

Dr. Guthrie’s “Discourses”^^^ manifest a very commanding elo- 
quence. Their doctrinal standpoint will bo understood from such a 
passage as the following? — 

“ When grace subdues a rebel man, if I may so speak, the citadel first is 
taken : aftei wards the city. It is not as in those great sieges wliich we liave 
lately watched with such anxious interest. There approaching with his brigades 
and cavalry and artillery, man sits down outside tlie city. He begins the attack 
from a distance ; creeping, like a lion to the spring — with trench, and parallel, 
and battery — nearer to the walls But w hen the appointed hour of con- 

version comes, Christ descends by his Spirit into the heart — at once into the 
heart. The battle of grace begins there. Do you know that by experience ? 
The heart won, she fights her way outward from a new heart on to new habits,” 
&c, — rp. 96.) 

Dr. Guthrie’s style is very powerful and enchaining; it is very 
concrete ; its imagery is taken from Scripture histories, from nar- 
ratives of modern life, from ministerial experience, from memories 
of the times of the Reformation and of tlie Covenant, such as make 
the heart of the Presbyterian leap into his mouth. Dr. Guthrie, 
we are rejoiced to see, if only is a matter of feeling, to say nothing of 
hopes of a charitable leaven, dravys but little — to judge from these 
published specimens of his sermons — upon the terrors of the dark side 
of his creed. Very rarely does tlie vehement imagination of the 


® Christian Days and Thoughts.” By Rev. Ephraim Peabody, D,D. London : 
Sampson Low, Son, A; Co. Boston ; Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1858. 

« Christ and the Inheritance of the Saints. lUustrated in a ^ries of Dis- 
courses &om the ColoBsians.’* By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., Author of *' Pleas for 
Ragged School^” &c. Edinburgh : A. and C. Black. 1858. 
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preacher carry him beyond the bounds of*good taste. We think the 
description of Queen Esther, p. 353, trenches at least upon thfise 
limits. It is too fulsome. The picture, also, of the unforgiving' 
mother (p. 377), produced as an actual history out of the minsteria? 
memoranda, would shock most persons’ sense of* ministerial dclicAcy; 
if told, moreover, as an actual fact, it must have suggested to some 
minds questions concerning the psychological state of that poor w'oman, 
which must have marred the intended rhetorical effect. We permit 
ourselves to note one more jilace where a pursuit of detail has marred 
the_ grandeur and force of the presentation. Speaking of the llesur- 
reetion : — • 

The hour sounds ; the appointed time andves. Havinej slept out bis sleep, 

; lie awakes of his own accord; he rises by Jus own power; and 
ur ranging^ or leaning attending angels to arrange the linen clothes^ he walks out 
oil the dewy groan f beneatli the starry skyT — (p. 330.) 

Mr. Macnaught’s pamphlett^ on the subject of the “ Confessional in 
the Church of England” is a very probing one. He .shows, with his 
accustomed clearness and straightforwardness, that considerable coun- 
tenance is given to the use of private Confession in certain parts of 
the formularies of the Church, left hitherto unreformed, eitlicr out of 
carelessness, or for the sake of comprehension, or out of Jesuitry. lie 
also proves, from the published statements of the defenders of the 
practice, that it is finding its way sileiitl}^” into many parishes >^ith- 
out the sanction of their ministers, into many families witliout the 
knowledge of their heads. The remedy is difficult, as it is for the 
spread of any superstition. A superstition Vannot be put down by 
force. The best way is to turn the light upon it. Mr. Macnaught 
draws anything but a flattering picture of the qualifications, gene- 
rally, of the young men who are now admitted into the ministry of 
the Established Church, ‘‘ Blind leaders of the blind,” as it appears ; — 
for if the laity of that communion really required better and more 
sensible men for their ministers, they would soon have them. 

Very truly is it observed by the Editor of ‘‘ God and His Creation^” 
that for thousands of years the difterent views of God and the world, 
which may be designated as Theism and Pantheism, have divided 
mankind. But anciently these different views or doctrines were con- 
terminous with races, nations, theologies, or communions. Keceiitly 
they cut across otherwise hornogeneous-pojiulations, and cause division 
within the boundaries of the selfsame Christian confessions. And not 
only that, the conflict between Theism and Pantheism is carried on 
• 

“A Letter on the Confesbional in Jthe Church of England. Addressed, witli 
Permission, to the Bight Hon. the Lord Stanley, M.P., Secretary of St^.te for 
India,’’ &c., &o. By the Kev. John Macuauglit, M.A. Oxoii, Incumbent of St. 
Chrysostom’s, Everton, Liverpool ; .^thor of the Doctrine of Inspiration,"' &c. 
Liverpool : X^^ng. London . Williams and Norgate. 1858, 

^^Kritik dea Gottesbegriffs in den gegenwartigen Weltanslchten." i)tte 
Auflage. 1857. 

Gott und seine Schopfung.” Von dom Autor dor Kritik, u.b.w. 1867. 

Der nattirliche Weg des Menschen zu Gott.’' Von dem Autor, u.s.w. 1358. 
London : D. Nutt. 
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within the individual man-^-his reason leads him, forces him, to bind 
toother God and the world in one universe ; his feelings prompt him 
to a helper — an Almighty Person outside of himself, on whom Jie 
'maydeafti for succour ; in his head he is heathen, while in his heart he 
is Christian. The three works which we have noted are concerned 
with the statement and attempted solution of this profound question. 
Tlie first of them went through two editions in the author s lifetime, 
the others have been published since his death — all anonymously. 
But we learn from the Blatter fur literarische Vnterhaltung, for 
August, 1858, that they are the production of Friedrich Rohmer, a . 
native of Weissenburg, and son of a pastor in tiiat town. He was 
born in 1811, and at the early age of twenty-one, published “ Anfaug 
und Endo der Speculation,’* which excited much attention. After- 
wards lie took a prominent part in Swiss polities, and, with Counsellor 
Bluntschli, was founder of the Liberal Conservative party at Zurich, 
in 1842. He resided subsequently at ^Berlin and Munich, and died 
of paralysis, at the latter place, in 1850. Wo are told that the cir- 
cumstanecb of his life were not happy, but his writings show a truly 
religious and unperturbed temper. The little satisfaction he had in 
this life only quickened his aspirations after a renewed state of being 
The “Kritik” is occupied 'in showing that neither Pantlieism nor 
Theism, separately, can satisfy the wants of man in his reason and in 
his^Jieart, or account for tl\e phenomena of the world. Specially Pan- 
theism is defective, in that man loses his individuality, is a mere 
phenomenon, a phase, a scheiii freedom and responsibility are words 
which, under that theory, cah have uo real meaning. Theism, on the 
other hand, is defective in its proofs, where the author touches very 
well on the ontological, the cosmological, and the teleological argu- 
ments 5 also in the difficulties which beset the conception of the 
Divine personality ; and, above all, in tlie moral contradiction pre- 
sented, according to the Theistic theory, by the existence of evil in 
the creation of a benevolent and Almighty Being. The statement of 
the difficulties and objections to these respective theories is drawn 
out with perfect simplicity and terseness, and containing nothing 
whatever superfluous beyond a page or two, showing how these dif- 
ferent theological views arc found, as the author thinks, prevalent 
uniformly with different political parties. 

Of the two other treatises, the one, ‘‘Qod and His Creation,” 
endeavours to develop the true idea of the Deity and the universe on 
purely metaphysical grounds. Analysing the ultimate categories of 
human thought, they are found in pairs of contradictories — as sub- 
stance and property ; nothing and becoming ; space and time ; rest 
and movement; darkness and light*; indifference and difference ; cause 
and effect ; antecedent and consequent ; extension and concentration.; 
source and development. The.se categories or forms of thought 
follow from pursuing different lines of thinking, and they may be 
further multiplied. Bitt they all combine with the iirst pair. And 
the ground of the All may be considered as substance, or nothing, or 
spaqg, or rest, or darkness, or indifference, mr cause, or .antecedent, 
or extension, or source. For, in each pair of contradictories, we can 
think away the one member of the relation but not the other, as we 
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can think away property, but not substance ; becoming, but not 
nothing ; time, but not space ; movement, \)ut not rest ; light, Vixt 
iirft darkness ; difference, but not indifterepce ; effect, but not catise ; 
consequent, but ^not antecedent ; concentration, but not * 

development, but not source. Thence — * • 

Substance and no thiug is space; property and becoming is time. Space 
is eternal, for it is boundless, and consequently has neither beginning nor end. 
Time pre-snpposes space,^d consequently in relation to space must be thought 
of as the second term or property which is added to substance. We can 
therefore conceive a beginning of time, just as we Cfwi a beginning of motion. 
But as time takes commencement in space, and must go forth from its 
eternal source witliout end, thence it follows time must be endless.” — (p. 30.) 
And again, “subslancc, space, is the eternal antecedftnt, rest and cause, 
from which its property goes forth as consequent, movement and effect. And 
as the power of the source is boundless, so (To consequences, like movement, 
follow 111 ail endless series ” — (p.«34.) 

There is, however, another pair of categories, matter and spirit, 
presenting greater difficulties. Where is to be observed, that there is 
no such thing Ss abstract matter — dead matter — or unorganized mat- 
ter, nor any self-existent elements ? Actual material things form only 
the l^ody of the one grc'at Being. And Uhis great Being, the one and 
• universal, consisting of body and spirit, is an organized existence ; 

• that which is usually called inorganic matter is no other than the 
organised body of this Being, which may be called the macrocosm, 
the one original, infinite, and endless existence. But we are conscious 
that we ourselves liave a limited and ti5rmii%ablc existence. We are 
also aware that we are surrounded by a multitude of beings limited 
like ourselves. And wo are conscious for ourselves and sure with 
respect to these others, tliat we are organized existences, consisting of 
. body and spirit. And these' microcosms may be considered as the 
creatures of the macrocosm. At the close of this part of his work 
Bolimer quotes, from the letters of Frederick the Great to D’Alembert, 
bome passages in which a similar theory is put forth. Thus, in a letter 
of December 31, 1770,* the royal free-thinker says: — 

J’abandonne done la maticre ct Tesprit pur ct pour avoir quelquo idee 
de Dieu, je me Ic repr6sente comme le sensonuni de Tunivers, comme riutelli- 
gence attach^e a T organisation 6temelle des mondes qui existent ct eu ccLi 
je ne m’appfoche point du systeme de Spiuosa, ni de celui dcs Stoiciens, qui 
regardoient toub les etres pensans comme des emanations du grand esprit 
umversel, auquel Icur faculte de peiiser se rejoignoit apres leur mort. Les 

I )reuves de cette intelligence on de ce sensoiium do la nature sont cellea-ci 
es rapports 6tonnans qui existent dans toift f arrangerilcnt physique du monde, 
dcs v^g6taux et des etres animus; cu second lieu rinteUigeucc dc I’homme. 
Car si la nature ^toit brute cUo ndus auroit domid ce qu’clle n’a paselle- 
meme, ce qui est unc contradiction grossiferc.” — (p. 72.) 

And again, March 13, 1771 : 

“ J’envisage toute Torganisation de cci univers et je mo dis a moi-nioinc : si 
toi, qui n*es qu’un eiron, tu pensea 6tatit anime, nourquoi cee corps immenses 
qui bout dans un monvement perpetuel no prociuiroient il$ pas unc pcns^c 
men sup6rieure.a la tieime P”^(/^.) 

There is thns only one body in the universe, as tliere is only one 
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God; and this body of universe is God’s body. Thus the earth 
of pun, or other astronomical bodies have no separate life, or separate 
organism. Such orbs are gnly portions of the one Divine body. But 
in the rSbvemcnt which belongs to the astronomical bgdics is manifested 
th^ movement of God himself. And as tliere is only one universal 
spirit, that wliich appears evil to us in tlie action of the material phe- 
nomena is not really evil, for there can be no power independent of tlie 
universal spirit from which all power issues. There can be no eternal 
evil being, for God comprehends the eternal source, and that is the 
source of infinite progress. There can be no being infinitely evil, 
which Ood has to overcome. Evils can only be stages in the infinite 
progress, or, as it were, abortive thoughts of tlie Divine mind. All 
creatures are the Idealized thought of God, the outspeaking of the 
Divine idea. Here the author inclines to Pantheistic doctrine; but 
in the individuality which he concedes to the microcusmg, he appears 
to conciliate Theistic opinions. He gives something to the Pantheist, 
and something to the Theist, but does not succeed in reconciling the 
two. According to this theory, how does death affect ^he microcosm? 
As the microcosm consists like the macrocosm of body and spirit, 
at dissolution, the hody of man will be returned to the Divine body, 
and the spirit to the Divine spirit, nevertheless, not so as to preclude 
a renewed life: for as the microcosm has his individuality from a ' 
creative thought of God — when that thought becomes again active in 
the Divihe mind, the man will be re-awakened to a conscious existence. 
Of which can only be said, that the example of one huch Pythagoras 
would be worth far m^re than tomes of German speculation. We 
have no space to notice the third treatise of the same author, The 
Natural Way of Man to God,” farther than to say, that it under- 
takes to establish the same views, in a somewhat more popular form, 
and to draw them from an observation of the actual rather than 
from abstract speculation. 

There arc three jioints which demand attention in such an under- 
taking as that of Sir A. Grant’s, relative? to an old established acade- 
mical text-book like the Nicomachean Ethics.”^® The first con- 
cerns his criticism of the genuineness of the work itself; the second, his 
endeavour to compare aiiciejit forms of thought with their nearest 
modem eciuivalents ; the third, his actual reprcsejitation or rendering 
of the text of the original. As for the first partof his undertaking, wo 
think the author has rendered a great service in more ways than one ; he 
has given an excellent example of criticism, which may be followed with 
effect upon other books which c^ontinue to go under received names in 
their entirety, chieffy because not questioned; he has vindicated a 
gi’ea't man from the imputation of much contradiction and entanglement 
(take for instance Book v. 3); he has moreover set free the minds of 
students from the fear of finding their selves, when they followed their 


The Ethics of Aristotle, illustrated with Essays and Notes." By Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, Bart^ M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, In three Volumes. 
Volume the second, oontidning The Nicomachean Ethics. Books 1. to VI. With 
Notes crilicai and explanatory. London : 0. W. Parker and Son. 1858. 
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own natural insight, in opposition to a great authority. In the pre- 
face to Book V. he recapitulates the argufhents which justity him in 
disallowing Books v. vi, vii. as the work of the philosopher himself, and 
which are perfectly cogent. These aro : — . 

“ (1.) It is established both by probability and byiutjimal evidence, that ^hc 
Eude7nian Ethics^ and the Magiia Moraliay Jire not works of Aristotle, but ex- 
positions of his system by his disciple Eudemus, and by some later peripatetic. 
(2.) The three books in question form part of the Eudemian^ as well as the 
Niconiachean Ethics. (3.) They belong naturally to the Eudemian Ethics, and 
fif into them without causing the slightest irregu larity. (4.) In the Niooim^heau 
Ethics they are the cause ot extreme irregularity, and of collisions and discre- 
pancies whicli would be a disgrace to Aristotle as an author, if it could be sup- 
posed that he had allowed them to remain in a work wiitteu by liimsclf as a 
whole. (5.) In style, they possess all the peculiarities of Eudemus, as far us 

his writing can be distiiiguislied from that ot Aristotle (6.) In various 

philosophical questions, especially in psychology, these books contain an advance 
beyond the point arrived at in otlior parts of Aristotle’s works, the Politics, 
the Eicomachean Ethics, &c., but they are consistent with the views in the 
Eadchduyi Ethics. .... (7.) Lastly, it may be said that there is no really strong 
argumej||i in favour of attributing these books to the direct aulhorsliip of 
Aristotle, beyond a habit of belief which has depended on the question never 
being mooted.’’ — (pp. 189, 190.) 

» 

Secondly, in endeavouring to represent the thoughts of Aristotle by 
their moo||j^n e(j[uivalents, the chief danger, critically speaking, is on the 
side of making him say more than he really could have meant to ^ay. 
Sir A. Grant is well aware of this, and especially on his guard against it ; 
as when he acknowledges the ‘‘ difficulty of translating less definite 
ancient words into inoro definite modern ones,*’ and repudiates the re- 
cognition by Aristotle of a distinct faculty of the moral sense, which 
some have been anxious to find in his Ethics, in order to bring him 
into nnison w'ith Bishop Butler. The point of tlie difficulty lies herein, 
that especially since the time of Kant the whole philosophy of tlie in- 
ternal man turjis upon the ])ivot of the consciousness, and Aristotle 
had not at all analysed the phenomena of the consciousness. We 
therefore require to represent the Greek philoso])her by means of 
terms whieli shall not imply any contradiction of the truth as we 
understand it, but w'hich need not mean more than that which he 
could alone have meant. But to call the evepy^ta kqt d. of A. 

a development and awaking of the consciousness under tlie law of 
virtue” (p. 44, note) ; or “ conscious life in conlbrmity with the law 
of absolute excellence,” is, in fact, to attribute to Aristotle an explicit 
doctrine of the consciousness. We cannot reconcile ourselves, as to the 
third point, to the rendering of cWpyeia^by “actuality,” whicli seems to 
ns a barbarous word at best, and to be properly synonymous with 
“reality,” which would convoy la wrong meaning. In suggesting 
“a function,” w'o of course do not employ the word in the sense of 
“ office” or “ duty;” but neatly fn the same way that we speak of the 
appropriate action of a specific m’gan as its “ function ’ or as we 
should say in French, “cette Mi,Qhme fonetk^nne bien;”‘or talk of 
the “ play” of an engine or spring. But if “ function” is still too 
ambiguous, we should much prefer “ activity “happiness is an activity 
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of the inward principle or life/* ‘‘ Actual’* is, we holieve, used botK 
by Sbakspeare and Milton ih the sense of “ active,” but it is certainly 
now obsolete in that usage ; and if Sir A^ Graaifr intends “actuality” 
^ in the sense of “ activity,” it would be much better to use the ordinhiy 
word, some other cases we doubt whether, after laying down per- 
fodtly sound views, fliey are adhered to with sufficient stringency in 
the renderings of the notes. Ho observes, with a just appreciation of 
his autlior’s philosophical position, that irpoaipeans “does uot mean 
with A. the will as a whole, for which, indeed, he has no name, b^t 
a particular exhibition of it, a conscious determinate act of the will; 
but ho afterwards employs “purpose” as the rendering of Trpoaipeo-tf, 
which is likewise liable to be misunderstood as if it signified a whole 
faculty. The English word “wilb'/jy” would express a determinate 
act of the will : so with respect *to “ wishing is for the cud, 

but willing is of the means,” not wish and xeill as if tliey were “ wholes.” 
Likewise with some phrases of constant recurrence Sir A. (xrant has 
occasionally omitted to give theii- pai*tieular force; for instance, fioKcIjiiot, 
“ seems,” hut, “is generally thought or allowed” (pp. 5, 56,09); and 
fiet (pp. 70, 71), not, “we use material (?) analogies,” nor, 
“ we must consider the test of a formed state of mind,” but “ wo 
ought ; ” the diflerence is lj}ctwecn an obligation from within and from 
without. And while we are touching on occasional blemishes, we 
may point out the employment of <i few words which are sc^puely to be 
ad^iitted into use — desvrahilihj^ commensurahiliig^ imperishalilUy, 
These are but slight delects in a very able work, and one which, from 
its design and general execution, cannot fail to be exceedingly uselul 
in the Oxford Iccture-roSins, 

A little book by Mr. Earam,^^ contains some very good hints on the 
Idea of Power. Wc cannot say that we coincide with him as to the 
way in which our idea of power is derived, but agree, that wlien we 
have the idea of pow^^r, it is distinguishable from the Idea of cause. 
Hen CO it may be possible to get rid of the difficulty concerning an 
absolute commencement. For it is not possible to think of cause as 
not operating— but it is conceivable that power should have been ever, 
without being always evolved or operating as cause (p. 56). And so 
all existence, and consequently all knowledge, is from “ three infinite 
possibilities — 

“ Creation docs Jiot imply tliat nothing w as turned into something, but only 
that wltich was before possible in power sliould be brought out of power, which 
is properly to give existence; all actual things, present, past; and future, come 
out of power, and consist of power in time and space ; and therefore whatever 
is experienoed, known, or conceived of as existing, is power iu time and space.” 
— (p. l^L) 

“ Colebrooke’s Essays,”^* are tod well known to need any remark. 

“ Essay on ManVi Ideas of Power ; beCog a New Exposition of the Principles 
of Philosophy Proper, Ob the Basis of three Ideas.’' Especially adapted for Young 
Men seelnn^ Mental Improvement. B^John Farant. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, & Coj 1867. 

^ iS Essays on the Hctligion and Philosophy of the Hindoos.’* By the late H. T. 
Ookbrool^e, Esq. A new Edition. London : WilHamB and Norgate. 1868. 
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Notwithstanding the great advances made in Indian studies during 
the last fifty yearsj they still retain their place as a first authorify, 
and as the best introduction to a knowledge of the religious and philo^ 
sopTiieal systems of the Hindoos. The pi'csent edition is cony^rised in 
one volume, with a very useful index. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

M r. JOHN BRXfCE NORTON, previously known to the English 
public by his works entitled “Madras,” and the “ Rebellion in 
India,” has treated the still-absorbing subject of the insurrection and 
government of oiu’ great Eastern dependency with large and vigorous 
common-sense, in his “ T’^opics for Indian Statesmen.” ^ Of these topics 
there are no less than twenty.^ Two of them arc discussed in the first 
chapter — ^namely, “ What is the character of the rebellion, and what is 
its causjc?” Mr. Norton is of opinion that the revolt partook of a 
nationm as well as of a military character. To refute the sweeping 
assertion that the insurrection in its careei* has embraced none but 
military classes, ho points to Oude, tlie common centre “ to which all 
the flam^ipf insurrection arc drawi]|^” to the vast area where no Sepoy 
regiment nas been present, to the burning villages and the hostile 
attitude of the country people. The immediate cause of the VcboUion 
he affirms to be the long pursuit of the mistaken policy of annexation. 
In disqjissing the treatment of the robeli^, Miv Norton deprecates the 
infliction of wholesale jengcance, .and commends the clemency order 
of Lord Canning, thodpl he thinks it infelicitously worded. To the 
Sepoys and native oflBcials he would show no mercy ; the rajahs he 
would deal with separately; and the people he would treat with 
leniency. To increase our fiscal resources and defray the costs of the 
rebellion, there is, says Mr. Norton, one source of taxation of which 
wc may avail ourselves justly and wisely : the nuzzeraua or tax on 
successions to all licrcditary assignment of public revenue. “Had 
the government warning of the coming clanger,” and “ were all practi- 
cable measures taken to meet the crisis ?” are the questions proposed in 
the second chapter; and answered, the first affirmatively, the last 
negatively. The lethargy of the English nation, our author compares 
to that of the Seven Sleepers ; Lord Canning he pronounces to have 
shown no spark of prescience or genius, and he heavily incriminates 
the civilian government “ whoso eyes v^ere shut to what was coming.” 
[n reviewing his seventh topic, the military proteotion of India, Mr. 
Norton maintains that to play off the mutual animosities of the 
native races would be a dangerous policy ; advocates the restriction of 
the native element in om* army io the smallest practicable amount, 
and recommends such a system of railways and electric telegraphs as 

1 Topics for Indian Statesmen.” By John Bruce Norton, Esq., BarrisU^t- 
Law. Madras. Edited by G. R^ Norton, Esq. London : Eichaidson Broth^. 
1358 . 
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may enable us to' group our forces in masses. The civil duties now 
discharged by a native army, he would make over to an efficient 
police, and so constitute each regiment “ that its component parts 
B shall be^ mutual chocks upon each other.* ‘ The form of the home 
government of India, the policy of centralization, the improvement 
of ^ocal governmenf, and the constitution of the legislative council, 
are the four next topics. Our annexation policy in reference to 
princes, zemindars and enamdars, is the subject of the seventh chapter. 
The tenure of land and the redemption of the land-tax, are the 
topics of the eighth ; tlic questions “ why have not British capital and 
enterprise invested themselves in India,” and “ can they be induced to 
do so ?” arc proposed and answered in the ninth ; * and*^ the reform of 
the law-courts and police-organization are examined in tlie tenth. The 
eleventh chapter treats of the future condition of the Indian press; 
and the twelfth deals with the question of the general character of our 
Indian policy, as distributed under the beads of ])ublic works, educa- 
tion, and pvoselytism. 

Shortly before the outbreak of the S(*poy mutiny, Mr. Minturu 
made a tour of six months in India. His observations and experienceb 
are embodied in a compendious narrative, to which he has given the 
name “ From New York toTIelhi.” ^ In his judgment the revolt was 
a militai’y one, instigated by the deposed Mahommedaii Pieces, and 
especially by Ali Nakhi Klian, rtime Minister of the laiwKing of 
Oudo. The mass of the population, who arc Hindoos, wdth their 
Rajahs, two hundred in number, were faithful almost to a man. The 
climate and history ; the l^nglish government ; the army and the 
revenue and wealth of 'India, are the subjects of four consecutive 
chapters. The scenery and social life of the Q|Bntry are delineated in 
a scries of picturesque sketches, under the titl^of Calcutta, Benares, 
Allahabad, Cawnjiore, Lueknow% the Himalayas, Delhi, Agra, Ellora[ 
Bombay, &c. The first seven chapters contain the author’s impression 
of Rio do .Janeiro, Australia, and China. As an agreeable and instruc- 
tive summary of historical and geographical fiiets, relating to the 
great Indian peninsula, Mr. Minturn’s book will be acceptable to the 
general reader. 

A trajislation of the now famous pamphlet, ‘‘A Debate on India,”'* 
by M. le Comte de ISlontalembert, originally an article in th^ Corre- 
spondant,^' deserves our recommendation. " The alleged offence for 
which the author of this article, a man of royalist tendencies and 
Catholic convictions, has been a recent object of imi^erial prosecution 
and pardon, is “ Exciting to the hatred and contempt of the govern- 
ment of the Emperor and the laws of France.” His real offence is 
the avowal of his honest preferences and convictions. His pamphlet 
is eloquent, witty, yonical. He deplores the absence of constitutional 


9 ' ‘ From New York to DelUi.” By Robert B. Minturn, jun. London : Lone- 
man and Co. " 1858. ® 

a * * A Debate on India in the English Parliament/’ By M. le Comte de Mont- 
^liibert. TransUted by permission, &c. London : Office of “ Continental 
Deview.'* 
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discussion, and the suppression qf political publicity in Prance ; con- 
siders parliamentary government ill-replaced by ’universal suftVaga; 
vindicates the colonial system of England, her generous hospitality to 
exiles, het religious tolerance, her social grandeur. Of the K;i^t India 
Company he says, that of all powers known in tl\c colonial history 
the ancient or modern world, it is “that which has done the greatest 
things with the humblest means;” conferred tlic largest amount of 
good, and inflicted tlie least amount of evil. Wliile condemning the 
annexation of Oude, and the indiscriminate execution of the Sepoys, 
lie maintains that the rebellion is an unjustiiiable military revolt. 
Disapproving in parj of our administrative and diplomatic policy, he 
denies that that policy is more selfish or more immoral than that of 
the other great states of ancient or modern history, and defends 
Kngland against calumnioub and vindictive detraction. For this free 
bht temperate avowal of opinion, an illustrious Frcnehman of recog- 
nised intellectual eminence ha# been judicially arraigned ; condeiAna- 
tion has followed prosecution; and six months’'*- imprisoiimeiit and 
3000 francs tine are the penalties, in this instanro, decreed against the 
iVoo utterance of honest and sincere c()nvicti(m. 

^riie first volume of a pretentious work on “ Political Economy, 
by Mr. Atkinson, requires little more than an indication of its 
iToneral positions and its proposed aims. The author anuouuoes 
that he ktr.Tul years ago discovered the leading principles of the 
•science; that what ha« hitherto passed under tile name of pojirtcal 
and social economy is “ the ofl&pring of ignorance assumed to be 
knowledge.” lie reviews the principal. aut^^oritie» on the subject; 
attacks tlie theories of our most cedebrated thinkers and the prac- 
tice of our most distinguislicd btatesmen. The principal accu- 
sation which he adduces against the science, is its exclusion of 
religion. Free social action is declared to be the abomination of 
desolation denounced by our Saviour ; and unrestricted commerce is 
compared to the golden image set up on the plain of Dura. The 
general adoption of free trade would involve the most deplorable dis- 
asters ; all expenditure on im])orts is a deduetion from the support of 
native industry ; the relation betw^i^en supply and demand, and 7iot 
Lhe amount of labour bestowed on ju’odiictioii, is the real cause of 
value. “ There can be no true political economy (says Mr. Atkinson) 
without the admission of the religious element, self-sacrifice.” The 
new law which he has discovered, and which is to regenerate the 
.'science of which he treats, is the law of^ definite proportions, applied 
to the simple fact of production, in order that a right and beneficial 
appropriation of the multiplied elements which tlie- earth contains 
may be ensured to man. In tlie more philosopUbal portions of his book 
the author seems to coni'ound logical with chemical synthesis and 
analysis ; and, then, by a “ confusion worse confounded,” he makes 
inductive reasoning (mental anal/sis) answerable for all the errors and 

* Keduced by the Court of Appeal to three months. 

* Principles of Social and Political Economy,” By Williain Atkinson. VoE\L 
Longman and Co. 1858. 

[Yol. LXXI. No. CXXXIX.]— Kw Series, Vol. XV. No. 1. 
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ill consequences, wjiich he imputes, whether rightly or wrongly, to the 
{)rinciple involved in chemical analysis. To us, Mr. Atkinson seems 
to have no adequate idea of scientific method, and no distinct concep- 
tion o^^the laws of the human mind. An economy founded on the 
Jis^mption that the mass of mankind are susceptible of the highest and 
purest self-devotion, and that their conduct is not chiefly regulated by 
the calculations of self-interest, would be as ideal* a construction as 
Plato’s absolute man (avroayBpwTroc), and altogether unsuited to the 
nature and requirements of man as we know him — the actual man of 
aU recorded experience. 

Of the. “ Law of Freedom and Bondage iji therUnited States,”^ one 
volume only is published. Tlie title directly indicates its connexion with 
the important question of negro slavery. The work itself is designed 
as a judicial treatise. “It is,” sa,yb its author, “intended to present 
st;j.tements of law only, without the introduction of any considera- 
tions of the effects of such law on th6 moral and religious, the social 
or political interests of the nation or of the several States.” The 
book makes no pretensions to novelty, except that secondary novelty, 
which consists in the orderly arrangement of well-known facts or 
received doctrines of law. Aiming at a correct enunciation of the 
legal status^ it avoids all ]partisanshi]) and political partialities. This 
enunciation is not meant to imply either moral ai)proval o]|ylisapproval 
of the slave law, but to press on the public attention thu important 
pteliminary distinction betwet'U the legal and tlie ethical view. The 
work opens with an explanatory ]>reface, followed by a tabular list of 
contents, with divisions and subdivisions, an index of cases and a gene- 
ral index. It comprises sixteen chapters. Alter long and patient in- 
vestigation, Mr. Hurd pronounces that no principle of universal juris- 
prudence now sanctions property in human beings, and that slavery in 
the United States does not rest on a national coraniou law, but a local 
common law. He further pronounces that “ the doctrine that the 
juridical authority of a State shall, propria cigor<\ maintain the 
rights of its slave-holding citizens and status of their slaves in the 
territory, is incompatible with the idea that the laws of the States 
may, in the territory, re^^pectively determine the rights and obligations 
of persons previously domiciled within their several jurisdictions.” 

Two volumes, forming a kind of philosophical history of liussian 
civilization,® will attract and instruct our readers. The introductory 
discourse supplies a definition of civilization. Civilization, in its 
maturity, is the highest development of the intellectual and moral 
faculties of all the individuals composing a nation ; thivS development 
being directed to the jrreates^ posbible happiness (Jnen) of all and cacli. 
Such a definition invmves : — 1. Sound and useful knowledge; 2. The 

? ower of reasoning rightly ; and the 3rd. Desire of the general good. 

'he two first elements of civilization exist pobentialhj in the English 
nation, and that in a very high degree; but actually^ the distribution 

— . ' — a i - ■ . ■ . ■ — — I — — _ 

« The Law of Freedom and Bonda^ in the United States. By John Codman 
4^rid[iird, Coansellor*at-Law. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. Boston. 18C8. 

® ^^Essai sur THistoire de la Civilisation en Russie.” Far Ricolas Gerdbtzoff. 
Paris.* 18.>8, 
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of knowledge conforms to its hierarchical organization. The third 
element is very inadequately developed. Fraternal love, in the wider 
signification of the words, is circumscribed in England by the substi- 
tution of a biblical for an evangelical and Christian piety*, and th# 
proud and dehant character which the political eminence of^he 
country naturally evolves. In France, the amount of general know- 
ledge is more lairly distributed; but the amount of assimilated, or 
particular knowledge, less fairly. In France the logical faculty runs 
riot ; men reason independently of facts, and substitute the sallies of 
wit, or brilliant sophisms, for calm and just iMtiocination. The third 
element, the sontknent of love, is almost extinct in F^jance. The 
Hcvolutiou destroyed Christianity, and on losing her piety, France 
abandoned herself to the transports of national vanity and the pursuit 
of personal interest. The only moral sentiment which still animates 
Frenchmen collectively, is patriotic aftbetion. 

In (Germany. the distribiftion of knowledge is more conformable 
to the exigencies of society. With slower percej>tions than the 
English, and an analytical intellect less roarly, though more sure than 
the Frencli, the Germans are superior in logical synthesis and pre- 
cision. The moral element of civilization in German}' is more highly 
developed than in any other country ; aild the German may thus bo 
regarded^as the most advanced of the three typical nations. The 
civilization of Russia has always < been an indigenous eivilizi^ion. 
Russia has not participated in the social revolutions of otlier coun- 
tries ; she has an historic existence peculiar to herself, and an ade- 
quate estimate of her position and progfess oan only be derived from a 
sound inter] )rctaiion of the events recorded in her annals. Under this 
impression M, Gerebtzoff has produced uu essay on the “ Civilization 
of Russia,’* which serves at once as a record of historical events, and a 
disquisition on the education, .social organization, legislation, adminis- 
tration, literature, art, industry, and commerce of that ]iopulous 
empire, lie divides the past of Russia into five grand periods : 1. 
From her origin to the adoption of Christianity. 2. From the adop- 
tion of Christianity to the invasion of the Mongols. 3. The period 
of Mongol domination. L The period of the Czars. 5, From the 
accession of Peter the Great till our own time. The first three chap- 
ters of this work report the earliest transa(*tion of Russian antiquity 
from the foundation of the Uejmblic of Novgorod, before the ninth 
century, till the intestine sisruggleawhicli followed the death of Vlada- 
mic Monomac, and continued till a.d. 1221. At this time, says our 
author, European intelligence was pro^strated by terror, the Pontifi- 
cal principle had triumphed over the secular sovereignty, and morality 
had become chivalrous and anti-Christian. Very diiferent was the 
aspect then presented by Russia, which, if not the most civilized 
country, was even then one ot^ the most civilized countries in the 
world. At the dawn of this l>ril]iant morning of hope and growing 
prosperity, “ Providence, in his inscrutable wisdom, to 

eclipse the rising sun of Russia, and to strike with sterility the Jj^r- 
severing efforts of so many ages.” The Eternal Arm uplifted 
chastising rod, and the Mongol invasion was the punishment foJ 
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national crime. The consequences and significance of this invasion 
are the subject of the next chapter, which brings the history down to 
^ the period of the Czars in 1462. During this period the arts con- 
tinued tPbe cultivated. C?ommercc was protected, and Christianity 
reared .and practised. To show the low state of morals and piety in 
Western Europe, M. Gerebtzoif quotes from Chateaubriand the reply 
of Aucassin, when his father, Die Viscount of Beaucaire, threatened 
him with hell, if he did not separate from his darling Nicolette. The 
reply was : “ I don’t want to go to Heaven, filled as it is with your 
do-nothing lialf-nakcd monks, stupid old priests and tattered her- 
mits. I pilfer Hell, where great kings, paladins, and barons hold their 
court, and where 1 shall find beautiful women, who have loved min- 
strels and jongleurs^ friends of joy and wine.” AVith this godless 
Europe our historian contrasts his own country, and asserts that it was 
superior in moral conduct and Christian piety. The period of the 
Czars begins in 1462, and ends in I68ih The leading events of this 
epoch arc related in a single chapter, beginniiig with the reign of 
John III., who was virtually, though not nominally, the first of the 
Czars, and ending with the enforced retii‘ement of the Regent, the 
Princess Sophia, to the cloister, and the abdication of the Czar John in 
favourmf his brother Peter, ^ then about ftev(*nleeii years of agi'. The 
hierarchical organization, the legislation, and civil and military admi- 
nistration of this period are the subjects of the following chapttx^. 
The GoA^crnmeiit of the country was carried on through tlic medium 
of a general assembly, composed of deputies from all the pi'oviiioes. 
In ancient Russia the fcmily was so organized as to form the primary 
social and economic unit. It implied not merely relationship but 
communal association. All the members of the family enjoyed the 
same rights, and had the same claims to an equal share of the com- 
mon property. From this family communism has emanated an in- 
dustrial communism, extending over whole villages and arrondissements. 
The sentiment of fraternity prevails everywhere. Under the Czars 
commerce rcceivt'd a vast extension, and political power was matured 
and concentrated. Aristocratic influence eventually became tempered 
by the republican usages of the provinces ; literature was encouraged, 
and educational establishments were founded. Tlius, says our author, 
however the scientific and aesthetic culture of Western Europe may 
excel that of Russia, her social development has a far more logical 
character. That development originated ki the institution of an en- 
lightened central Power, a Power closely attached to the nation by 
the unity and depth of the common religious faith, embraced alike by 
the Czar and peasant, and cementing this union by the sentiments of 
evangelical love and Christian fraternity. The second volume of this 
essay narrates the leading transactions, and describes the civilization 
of the Fifth or Imperial epoch, commencing with the accession of 
Peter Alcxiwitch, 1672, and terminating with that of Alexander II. 
The sketeh is rapidly thrown off ; the splendid abilities of 

tW Russian sovereigns are prominently dis;^aycd. 

In drawing the character of the late Emperor Nicholas, M. Gerebt- 
'zoff admits that it was none of the gentlest; and that though he 
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was naturally an amiable man, lie was inflexibly severe. He always 
acted on his convictions; convictions strong^ly opposed** to, the 
ideas and principles of the west of Europe. His real fault was dis- 
regard of diplomatic manoeuvre, and a chivalrous loyalty ^and con- 
stancy to his faith in legitimacy. Twice he saved Turkey, oncejio 
saved Austria ; the war in the East he neither wished nor foresaw. 
It cost Russia much valuable life, and inflicted on her deep humilia- 
tion, but it has shown her the impolicy of unnatural alliances, and it 
has taught the world the amount of her power and the extent of her 
resources. Under the Empire a great social revolution was effected, 
the rights of the imtrician class were restricted, the condition of the 
serfs improved, a national system of education was adopted, literature 
was cultivated, and science encouraged. This long historical and 
pliilosophical review is completed by an analytical resume of influential 
events, and a disc^uisition on the intellectual and moral character of 
Rus.sian civilization. In this •section the author defends the Russian 
institution of the knout Jigainst our-Europt^au prejudices. In Europe 
this puiiislimcnt has always been reserved for the very lowest class of 
society ; in Russia it is only since the second half of the eighteenth 
centuiy that any class has been exempted from its infliction. Thus 
the Russian people do not regard the blovV as degrading ; they feci a 
verbal insult far more keenly, and consider iin))risoumeni far more dis- 
honouring. An injurious word affects the soul, the blow affects only 
the body. Personal chastisement again causes suffering to the dfliin- 
quent alone, imprisonment to his whole family. This last section also 
indicates the principal faults and virtues of t^io Russian people. Its 
faults are deception and trickery, want of perseverance, indolence, and 
covetousness; its virtues are piety, resignation, chastity, and self-devo- 
tion. T])e principal intellectual faculty in the Selavc is the aptitude 
for coordinating the truths accumulated by experience ; and the ability 
to think rightly eminently marks the Russian j^eoplc. It is, however, 
for its religious superiority, for its sentiment of fraternal love, and as- 
piration for the general good, tha^he mass of the Russian population 
is so honourably distinguished. With the diftusion of intelligence, and 
the cultivation of the moral feelings on the basis of orthodox Chris- 
tianity, Russia will attain her destined political and social elevation. 
The emancipation of the serf will be followed by the growth of the 
instinct of property ; the instinct of property will stimulate popular 
activity, and every citizen will then have the right to affirm that he is 
a unit of that nation to wliich is promised a future of unrivalled power 
and prosperity ; that the portion of the world to which he belongs is 
neither Europe nor Asia, but Russia thl (xreat. 

From the predicted splendours of the barbaric empire of the North, 
we descend to the more savage social condition of the Fiji group of 
isles in the South Pacific. Tbe^Piji group includes the islands lying 
between the latitudes of 15® 30' and 20® 30' S., and the longitudes of 
177° E. and 178° W., comprising an expanse of about 
miles, and “forming a ^pnecting link between the abodes oi\the 
Malayan and Papuan rJIR*’ Two centuries have elapsed since the 
discovery of these islands by Abel Jansen Tasman, the llutch .naviga^; 
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tor. About the year 1806 Fiji began to be visited by Chinejse traders ; 
an elabc^fato survey of the group was undertaken by the United States 
Exploring Expedition in 1838 — 42, and missionary enterprise has ato 
«cum«lat*?, for us in the tw6 volumes, entitled “ Fiji and the Fijians, ”7 
valuable knovidedge, the fruit of the patient and intelligent 
research of the Bov. Thomas Williams, during a residence of thirteen 
years in Fiji. Of 225 islands, of which the entire cluster consists, 
about 80 only are inhabited. The population is estimated by Com- 
modore Wilkes, United States Expedition, at 133,500; by Mr. Williams 
at 150,000. The islands are many of them of rare loveliness and 
fertility, presenting every variety of outline, lrom*the simple form of 
the coral isle to the rugged and often majestic grandeur of volcanio 
structure. Abrupt precipices, high mountains, fantastic turrets, and 
battlements of rock ; deep ravines, threaded by silver streams ; valleys 
enriched with cocoa-nut groves ; clumps of dark cbesnut-tree*s, stately 
palms, bread-fruit and bananas, form with the wild reef scenery of the 
girdling shore, its beating surf, aad far-stretching ocean beyond, pic- 
tures of surpassing beauty.” In considering the origin of the present 
inhabitants of Fiji, we seek in vain for illumination from historical or 
legendary records. Philological affinities and physical analogies,, uni- 
formity of custom and resemblance of religious belief, indicate the 
relation of tlie Fijian with the darker races of Asia. The polity of 
Fiji is monarchical and despotic ; the people have no voice in the State, 
but'inen.of rank and official importance form the council of the sove- 
reign, and serve to check the exercise of his power. In the royal 
succession the brother o^the deceased king Ixas tho preference over his 
son- The king’s person is sacred, and in some instances the potentates 
of Fiji even assert the nghts qf deity. Offences, in Fijian estimation, 
vary with the social position of the offender. Murder by a chief is less 
heinous than petty larceny by a man of low rank. Only a few crimes 
are regarded as serious : — theft, adultery, abduction, witchcraft, incen- 
diarism, infringement of a tabuy disrespect to a chief, treason. The 
punishments for theft and disrespe^ arc fine, repayment in kind, or 
mutilation ; tho other crimes are pimshed by death. Fijian society is 
divided into six classes: — 1, kings and queens; 2,. chiefs of largo 
islazid,s or districts ; 3, chiefs of towns, priests, &c. ; 4, distinguished 
warriors of low birth, chiefs of the carpenters and chiefs of the fishers 
for turtle ; 5, common people ; 6, slaves by war. The military in Fyi 
do not form a distinct class, but are selected from every rank irrespec- 
tive of age or size. The alliance of the gods, previously to hostile 
demonstration, is purchased by gifts. The iavourite arms are the club, 
the spear, the battle-axe, the bow, the sling, and the musket, l^rue 
hmvery is rare ; war diminishes with the use of fire-arms. Tho industiy 
of the Fijians in art must next be remarked. They pay considerable 
attmtion to agriculture, cultivatingrthe plantain, sugar-cane; maize,, 
tobacco, cava, and paper mulberry. The implements of husbandry ai^ 
of prhniiave description Tortoiseshell knives and hoesi 

■"‘Fiji and the Fijians.*' By Thomas William, late Missionary in Fiji; 
jefjiitsd’hyXleorga Stringer Bowe. Loudon. 1S5B, 
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have only been recently supplanted by Sheffield blades. While the 
men are emploj^ed in horticulture, the women are chiefly resffcnsibli 
for»fche manufactures of Fiji. The joint products of the common skill 
are chequered cloth made from the bark of 'the malo-tree, va«iegated 
mats, earthen pots, carved clubs, speai's, and canoes. The coi^- 
mercial transactions of the Fijians are on a very small scale, consisting 
of a barter trade with the people on the main, often conducted entirely 
by women. The arts exist only in germ in the Fiji islands. The 
carved and stained patterns which they produce, sliow some cleverness 
in design. A certain rude correspondence of vowel* sounds marks their 
metrical compositions. ']’’heir musical instruments are the conch shell, 
the nose-flute, Pandean pipes, the drum, and the Jew’s-harp. Of the 
amusements in vogue, the dance is the most popular. Wrestling, 
racing, swinging, sleight-of-hand, story tiling, and the children’s 
games of hide-and-seek and blindman’s-bufi*, are also in great repute. 
Among the social and domestSc institutions are polygamy, at least 
among the chiefs, resulting in the murder of \|ives and children ; in^ 
fanticide ; exposure of parents and aged persons ; ferocious cannibalisms 
and lohbkUj or the immolation of the wives and near relations of a de- 
ceased chief. The adoption of orphan* testifies to the existence of a 
benevolent feeling in the Fiji nature; •but a free flow of affec- 
tions between members of the same family is religiously proscribed. 

, A general kindness of manner, however, prevails. The chapter 
on the religion of Fiji is of unusual interest and worth. Fotishlism 
in those islands has graduated into Polytheism. The existence of an 
invisible superhuman power is fully recognised^ The god most gene- 
rally known is N-dengoi — an impersonation of the abstract idea of 
everlasting and unchangeable duration. The Fijians divide their 
objects of adoration into two classes: — gods, strictly so called and 
deified mortals ; the spirits of chiefs, heroes, friends, and even monsters 
and abortions being comprised in the last category. Certain stones are 
regarded as the shrines of the gods ; birds, fish, plants, and men are 
supposed to have deities connected with or residing in them ; in fact, 
nearly e^ery animal is tlie abodoW some deity. The Fijian peoples 
the dell, the cave, the rock, and the forest with invisible beings. 
Ajaiong the fantastic products of his “god-intoxicated” imagina- 
tion are demons, ghosts, witches, wizards, wise men, fairies, evil-eyes, 
and god-eyes. The Fijian attributes spirits to animals, vegetables, 
stones, and tools, allowing that all may become immortal ; but dis- 
posing of them in such a way that few attain to immortality. Man 
is sometimes spoken of as having two^pirits ; the dark spirit which 
goes to Hades, and the light spirit, i.e. his likeness reflected in water 
or a looking-glass, which is supposed to remain in the place where he 
dies. While admitting a posthumous existence, the Fijians exclude 
from it the idea of moral retribution. The future world \YiUj they 
think, be much the same as the pre^nt. Mbulu is the abode of 
departed spirits, where the good and tns bad meet. Mnrimipik is a dis- 
trict of inferior happiness in Mbulu. Fain and pleasure are awarded 
to its inmates ; but not for offence or merit of a moral kind. Mburotee 
is the Fijian elysium. It abounds in scented groves and delightful]^ 
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glades, boasts a glowing and unclouded sky. The worship of tlie 
gbds is not a regular and constant service, but waits on circumstance, 
or follows the dictates of J'ear. The priests exercise a powerful In- 
fluence 6vcr the popular mind, but the sacei'dotal caste is rapidly 
dftplining. The priesthood is usually hereditary. The temples are 
callcd,6/^>r6*. Among the religious ceremonies, arc the presentation of 
the lir«t-fruits of yams ; the offering at the close of the year ; the 
observance of silence wlien crossing sacred places, and the reverence of 
shrines. C\annibalisin, too, has a religious character, and the gods are 
described as deligbfing in human flesh. The Polynesian institution 
of ff(hn^ which subjects all things to prohibition or‘Vmbargo, is in force 
ill Fiji, and luis fiv(juently a religions application. Pilgrimages, 
spells, ordeals, socond-biglj|i, are accepted in Fijian laith, and exhibited 
in Fijian practices. The first volume of this work concludes with a 
dis(jiiLsiti(jii on the lan^nige and literature of Fiji. The Fijian is 
not a simple language, but has at least fifteen diah'ets. It shares 
the characteristics of JIal:iyo-Polyne&>ian speech, and is iinu’tificial, 
flowing, vigorous ; is rich in articles ; has no genders ; abounds in 
synonyms, and admits of tlie formation of compounds. Its literature 
consists at present of the works issued from the Wesleyan Mission 
pres^ ; — viz., a Grammar of the Language,’* juid a ‘‘Fijian- English 
and English-Fijian Dietionary.” The history of the Mission is con- 
tained in the second volume. It is supplied by the Kcv. Jame> 
Cal^rert ,*who laboured in Fiji for seventeen years. The details of 
dihtriot meetings and biblical conversions will no doubt interest some 
minds, but they requir^^ no fliorc than an allusion hero. The results 
of misbionavy zeal and Christian civilization are, it is said at the close 
of the second volume, partial euppression of cannibalism, the gi*adiial 
abandonment of pol ygam\ , the diminution of infanticide, the limita- 
tion of arbitrary violence, and the inort\ased respect sliuwii for human 
life. If the earnest and enthusiastic spirit of Methodism has thus 
contributed toward.^ the future civilization of Fiji, it deserves grate- 
ful recognition I'rom all who have f^th in the ultimate ennoblement 
of humanity. 

On the 8th of July last, the Secretary of State for the Coloniea 
explained and enforced in the House of Commons the merits of a bill 
for the government of New Caledonia. The bill proposed tocoiiatitute 
the <listfict of New Caledonia, on the north-west coast of America, a 
British colony. The territory to be thus regulatecl lies between the 
American frontier line, lat. and the sources of the Frazer river, 

lat. 55° Its area is coraputedjat 200,000 square miles. Its natural 
advantages, Mr. Cornwallis informs us, rival those of Vancouver’s 
Island. The soil varies from a deep black vegetable mould to a light 
lA*own loamy earth. The surface is well watered and well wooded. 
Fruits, vegeiables, and cereals abound- The winters are more humid 
than cold, the rains Irom the middle of October to March being almost 
To this comitry, with its two auriferous rivers, Mr. 
Cornwallis applies the title of the New Eldorado*® The magic spell ol 

^ The New Eldorado, or British Columbia.” By Kinahan Cornwallis, author 
yf ‘‘ YarrJb Yarra.” London : J, 0. Newby. 1858. 
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its golden promise has been felt throughout America. The rapidity 
and extent of the emigi-ation have been unparalleled. Up to the 26 th 
of June last alone, nearly 15,000 por.sons had sailed from San 
Francisco. On a bright and beaming morning ” in that moiftli our au- 
thor embarked on board the steamer Cortes, for Victoria, where ho arrwed 
on the sixth day. At Victoria he purchased a gold-digging licen'^e of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, started up the Frazer river, and reached 
Fort Hope on the second day. Provided with a pan and geological 
shovel Mr. Cornwallis joined the gold-seekers’ Irateniity. Encouraged 
by his success he took a share in a canoe and ascended the river under 
the pilotage of an fcidian. Passing the falls by a portage, they went 
ashore, selected a camping ground, and at daybreak the next morning 
began their search. They found gold eyery where; the first day, 
seven nuggets, varying from half-an-ounce to five ounces in weight, 
were picltcd up, and the average yield of “ dust ” was no less than lour 
ounces (£12 IGs.) each man,* Advancing along the river as far as it 
was navigable, oxir ‘‘sun-hurnt motley group” resumed their gold- 
digging, being now 280 miles from the river’s mouth. The coveted 
supply was found here too. “ There was plenty for all and tens of 
thousands besides.” Wearying, howevei^ of this mode of life, Mr. 
Cornwallis sold his share in the canoe, purchased another at the 
Thompson river junction and proceeded downwards as far as Fort 
Yale. An'ived at Victoria, he found a company’s land sale going at 
the office, and succeeded in purchasing six lots. Disposing of three of 
them at a profit of 1 3,500 dollars, Mr. Cornwallis prepared to return 
to Europe, and embarking onboard the*stea%fier ‘"Golden Gate,” for 
Panama, was jolted across the Isthmus by railway, re-embarked at 
Colon, was transhipped at the island of St. Thomas, and finally arrived 
at Southampton in tlie month of August. Mr. Cornwallis’s book will 
repay })erusal. It contains twenty-three chapters on the new gold 
movement, its dazzling prospects, the phy’sical geography and natural 
resources of this land of the magic spell, discusses tlie question of 
railway communication, and givei^ us animated pictures of the gold- 
hunter’s life. There are some glimpses also afforded us into the 
manners and beliefs of the Indians. They are described as cheerful, 
hospitable, and sedentary. Primitively they have no idea of a God or a 
future state. The Takclly or Carrier Indians never allude to the 
Deity, and their language has no term in it which expresses either 
God, spirit, soul, heaven or hell. The language spoken by the North 
American Indians, from the chores of Labrador to the Pacific, are 
properly only four in number, {Saul|pux, Chippewayaii, Atna, and 
Chinook. There are, however, various dialects and some varieties of 
speech, composed of a mixture of these. 

A delightful volume of Travel,^ written by an accomplished and 
energetic German, approved by ttie veteran Alexander vto Jlumboldt, 


® “ Diary of a Jourifey from the Mississippi to the OofiiSts of the Pacific/* By 
Baldwin Mbllhausen. With an Introduction by Alexander von Humboldt, and 
Illustrations in Chromo-Lithography. Translated by Mrs, Sinnett. 2 vols, 
London: Longman and Co. 1853. 
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and translate into admirable idiomatic Englisli by Mrs. Percy Sin- 
nett, conducts us. from the Mississippi to the coasts of the Pacific. 
M. M61lhausen*s active spirit lias more than once led him into thd 
fetreats of««avage life. His* previous sojourn with the Indians on the 
Neljrasca, or PJatte river, had trained and disciplined his powers of 
observation. On a subsequent visit to America he was appointed 
topographer of a United States* expedition, headed by Lieutenant 
Whipple, and destined to follow 35th parallel, N.L. The pi-esent 
volumes, as we are told in the preface, make no pretensions to the 
character of a scientific work, though they contain much valuable 
information on the physical geography of the regions investigated. 
The Hordes, which occupy the country between New Mexico and the 
river Gila, are scattered along the line of inarch traversed from the 
sixth to the twelfth centuries by the vaidous nations known as 
Toltees, Aztecs, &c., memorials of whose architectural and industrial 
skill still excite our admiration and proVoko our curiosity. These 
remains of the wandering nations of the North are well elucidated by 
M, Mollhauscn’s drawings. Baron von Humboldt mentions a valuable 
philological work, in which the traces of the A/tec idiom are followed 
along the western side of North America. Vivid descriptions of 
nature, animate and inanimatfc, sketches of the wild life of the Indian 
tribes, details of the habits of various specicvs of animals, romantic 
adventure, entertaining anecdote, and historical or traditionary illus- 
trati(^, impart a rich and various interest to the diary of a con- 
scientious and intelligent reporter. 

A now work on the ‘%^Ioly Land,” by Ludwig Prankl,^*^ possesses 
some distinctive characteristics. It is written by a Jew, and has at 
least the novel merit of non-christian prepossession. Herr Frankl, a 
man of cultivated mind, scholarly attainments, and reputed jcompe- 
tenco as a physician, was selected in 1855, to preside over an educa- 
tional establishment, to be founded in Jerusalem by Madame Herz, 
the pious daughter of Edeln von Lamel, in memory of that excellent and 
honoured man. Thus, his position in the Holy City has been parti- 
culariy favourable to calm and leisurely observation. In his view the 
material power and splcjidour of the old Jewisli polity have for ever 
passed away. The lo.st inheritance is only to be .spiritually regained. 
Isi'ael is the Apostolic people, whose want of localised nationality is 
its highest privilege. , It is the ideal mother of the human family, 
blessing the universal earth with the light of a divine wiwlom. The 
number of Jews resident in the ancient capital of the kingdom is, 
according to Ur. Frankl, 6,700, ^eiug a third of the entire popula- 
tion, and the double of its Chrisaan constituent. The Jewish Ohuroh 
has no less than eight sub-divisions, distinguished by speculative tfenet 
and ritual obsgiwance. The sites and monuments of Biblical celebra- 
tion, local trwitions and Jewish l 4 }gends, Oriental custom, and 
belief, form the various subject-matter of the second volume of 
I)r. Frankl^-.work, which bears the appropriate name of “Pales- 
tine.^*^ The first volume pourtrays the scenery and social life of 
Greece, Asia Minor, and Syria. 

V i^Fach Jenisalem Von Ludwig Aug. Frankl. Leipzig. 1868 . 
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Captain Bhodes> H.M.d4th Regiment, has written a book on Tents 
and Tent Life,*’^^ which deserves attention. This essay is illnstratod 
by various engravings of the civil and military tents of all nations 
and tribea from the days of Jubal to ouS* own time. Among the 
Asiatic stents are included the Persian, Hinefeostan, Tatar, aj^d 
Sainoyede ; among the African, those of Abyssinia, Egypt, Fez, Hot- 
tentot and Central Africa ; among the American, those of the Esqui- 
maux and Indians ; among the European, those of tlie Siaxon Camp of 
Edward II., Richard II,, of Lapland, France, Austria, Prussia, Sweden, 
and England, The essay concludes with a disquisition on the methods 
of encamping an ai'«ay in ancient and modern times. TJio advantages 
which the author claims for his own patent tents are portability, power 
of resistanco to storms, and facility of pitching and striking. The 
form of the tent is a curvilinear octagon, the shape least liable to 
catch the wind. It has no centre pole. The ends of the ribs are in- 
serted into a wooden head, fitted with iron sockets. The butts are 
thrust into the ground, passing through a double twisted rope. In 
this position the outline of the tent closely resembles that of an open 
umbrella, witli the stick removed. Further detail or critical comment 
would be irrelevant hye. 

The urgent need for practical iiiformaticfti on the important subject 
of gunnery, has induced Mr. Greener to publish a systematic treatise 
on “ Rifies, Cannons, and Sporting Arms.*’ Mr. Greener is honourably 

known as the inventor of the expansive principle applied in the M5ni6 
and Enfield rifles, and as the author of an essay entitled The 
The present dis<iuisitioii opens with a review qf andient arms, and ends 
with a chapter oii shot, capjy, and wadding. Among the topics treated 
are gunpow^der artillery ; manufacture of iron for gun barrels ; the 
science of gunnery ; the French crutch rifle and revolving pistols. 
*‘The gun and its projectile,” says our author, will decide the victory in 
future fights ; engineers being our generals and founders our admirals.” 
The volume contains five illustrative plates and thirty-seven woodcuts. 

Wo have a virtual protest against our English deification of work, 
in a large and goodly volume on “ Rural Sports, containing a com- 
plete account, historical, practical, and descriptive, of hunting, shooting, 
fishing, racing, coursing, liawking, mid even cock-fighting and boxing, 
with an appendix on pedestrian exercises. The barbarous pastime of 
cock-fighting is entirely inhibited, and pugilism is advocated only us a 
sport or as a manly way of settling differences. The author dedi- 
cates a section of his work to a consideration of the moral character of 
field sports and the benefits derived from them, and has some pleasing 
chapters on the natural history of the •living objects of rural reci*ea- 
tion. An Qutlino is offered of the more popular athletic exercises of 
Groat Britain. Tennis, skating, wrestling, and cricket ; and the an- 

— ■ ■■ - m ■■ ■ , ij fc 
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11 ‘^Xentsand Tent Life, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time.'' By 
Godfrey il^odes. London : SmiUi, Elder, and Co. 1858. ^ ^ 

Gunnery in 1858," By William Greener, C.E. . Loudon : ‘Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

la An Bncyclopssdia of Rural Sports." By Delabere P. Blaine, Esq. A 
new edition, l^ngman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 1858.* 
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cient and modern archery of our country is duly celebrated and 
debcribed. An additional value is imparted to this encyclopaedia — to 
which we hope to recur on a future occasion — by the 600 engravings 
""from drawings by Leech, Landseer, and others, which illustrate the 
snigccts. 


SCIENCE. 

T he value of Sir John ITerschers “ Outlines of^Astronomy is so 
universally recognised, that vve need no more than announce tlft? 
publication of a new and revised edition, to secure for it the respectful 
attention of every one who aims to acquire more than a popular ac- 
quaintance with tlie general truths and doctrines of that science. But 
as the manner in which tlie additions haVo been introduced enables us 
readily to sift them out, wc shall take advantage of the opportunity 
which this republication affords, to bring concisely before our readers 
the features of recent progress which its distinguished author considers 
most note-worthy ; prefacing our catalogue withf^he following extract, 
for the sake of the admirable maimer in which it expresses a profound 
truth that cannot be too constantly borne in mind : — 

“ J'fo grand practical result of human industry, genius, or meditation, has 
sprung foHh entire and complete from the master-hand or mind of an indi- 
vidual designer working straight to it& object, and foreseeing and providing 
for all details. As in the l^ildir^ of a great city, so in every such ])roduct, 
its historian has to record rude beginnings, circuitous and inadequate plans ; 
frequent demolition, renewal, and rectification; the perpetual removal of much 
cumbrous and unsightly material and scaffolding, and constanl opening-out of 
vyider and grander conceptions ; till at length a unity and a nobility is attained 
little dreamed of in the imagination of the first piojector. The same is equally 
true of every great body of Liowledge, and would be found signally cxetnplified 
in the history of astronomy. What concerns us more is, that tlic same remark 
is no less applicable to the process by vliich knowledge is built up in the mind 
of each indaidual, and by which alone it can attain any extensive development 
or any grand proportions. No man can rise from ignorance to anything de- 
serving to be called a complete grasp of any considerable branch of science, 
without receiving and discarding in' succession many crude and incomplete 
notions, which, so far from injuring the truth in its ultimate reception, act as 
positive aids to its attainment by acquainting him with the symptoms of an in- 
secure footing ill his progress. * * * Astronomy is very peculiarly in this 

predicament. Its study to each individual student is a continual process of 
rectification and correction — the abandoning one point of view for another 
higher and better — of temporary and occasional reception of even positive and 
acEuitted errors, for the convenience they afford towards giving clear notions of 
important truths, whose essence they do not affect, by sparing him that conten- 
tion of mind lAich fatigues and distresses’’— pp. 9, lo. 

It has bedn well said, that “ Truth emerges sooner out of error than 
out of chac4 or, in other words, it is better to have imperfect and erro- 



Outlines of Astronomy, 
edition. Svo, pp. 714. 


” By Sir John Herschel, Bart., K.H., &c. &c 
London, 1858. 
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neous notions about a subject, than no notions at all. And every 
thoughtful seeker after knowledge who looks back upon the historj* of 
his own mental acquirements, will be ready, we think, to admit the 
fidelity of Sir J. Hersohers description of fche process by whLcli he has* 
attained his final elevation. How comforting it should be to the dis- 
ciples of progress, to be thus not merely enabled, but requhed, to look 
upon what seem obstructive errors as necessary antecedents to the 
triumph of truth ; and how charitable should they feel towards what 
they esteem the narrow-minded and absurd j)rejudices of such as have 
not yet been able to rise to the same level with themselves, in remem- 
bering that they Jiave themselves had to pass through a series of 
raenW states, which higher intelligences would have pronounced to be 
not one whit nearer to absolute truth than those with which they are dis- 
posed to quarrel, —nay, that their own existing conceptions may, in the 
estimation of those above, be only one remove from the same low grade ! 

The first considerable addition we find under the head of the “ Rota- 
tion of the Earth,’ ^ the physical evidence of which has of late years 
received important confirmation from two very different kinds of inves- 
tigation ; that, namely, of the phenomena of hurricanes and cyclones, 
which are now, wc believe, for the first time applied to this use in a 
treatise on astronomy ; and that of the actions of the gyroscope, the 
ingenious invention of M. Foucault, to whom we owe tiic well-known 
pendulum-experiment. It is shown by Sir John Ilerschcl to be a 
necessary consequence of the earth’s rotation, that if any cousid(5irable 
portion of the northern hemisphere becomes so much more heated by 
the solar rays than that surrounding it^ as t|^ determine an ascending 
current, the general current which sets in towards the heated region 
from all sides will have a rotation round the axis of the ascending 
column, arising from the difference of the diurnal rotatory velocities of 
the portions of the globe from which the northern and southern parts 
of that current proceed ; and the direction of the rotation will, in the 
northftrn hemisphere, be contrary retrograde, or to that of the hands of 
a watch, whilst in the southern it will be direct, or correspondent to 
that of the 'hands. The force of this rotation, however, will depend 
upon several conditions. In high latitudes there is a deficiency of 
solar heat to produce a powerful ascensional current ; but on and about 
the equator, the other efficient cause — via ., a consideniblo difference of 
diurnal rotatory velocity in the regions from which the general current 
flows in — is absent. Such movements, therefore, cannot exist on the 
equator, and their intensity must be chiefly coniliicd to regions in 
moderate latitudes. Now, to use our author’s words, “ every one 
of these particulars is in eirtict conformity with the history of 
those hurricanes or cyclones, as they have been called from their re- 
volving characters, which infest the Atlantic along the west coasts of 
the United States and the West^^Indios, the Indian Ocean, and (under 
the name of typhoons) the China seas. Their extent and violence are 
frightful ; their rotation in the same hemisphere is ii\T?iariably the 
same, and in each that which theory indicates^ and they are utterly 
wanting on the equator. This grand result, the establishment of 
which we owe to the labours of* Mr- Bcdfield, Colonel Reid, And Mr. 
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Piddingion, forms a capital feature in the array df evidence by which 
the rotation "of the earth, as a physical fact, is demonstrated.” 

Wcalluded not lon^ since,(vol.xiii.p. 691) to the principle of the gyio- 
aoope, whan noticing ProfeSfeor Piazzi Smyth’s ingenious appKoation of it 
tj^the support of a telescope for astronomical observations at sea* The 
tendency of a heavy body in rapid revolution, if freed from^ny disturbing 
attachment to surrounding objects, to preserve Its plane of rotation 
unaltered, so that the axis about which it spins shidl always remain 
parallel to itself, is applied by the apparatus oi' M. Foucault, which we 
must not now attempt to describe in detail, to render the earth’s rota- 
tion evident to the senses ; the method being conoisely this — that the 
axis of the freel3"-puspended body, being made to point towards any 
given star, continues to do so as long os the rotation endures with 
suflSoient power, and thus perceptibly changes its position from minute 
to minute, with reference to a graduated circle which rests on the 
and j)artakes of the diurnal motion of tlie earth ; so that while 
tfao asde IS apparently moving within this circle, since its direction 
constant, it is really the circle which is moving round the 
axis — just as, in the pendulum experiment, the plane of oscillation 
remaining constant, the direction of that plane jwith reference to sur- 
rounding objects is changed: from minute to minute bj' fheir participa- 
tion in the earth’s, rotation. 

Sir J.Hersehcl deems worthy of special noti( c, Mr, Dawes’s researches 
on (Tub nature ol‘ the solar spots, which have bee^n made by moans of a 
peculiar method of observation devised by Mr. D- himself. In order to 
scrutinize under high nyignilying powers minute portions of tin* solar 
dfec, Mr, D. intercepts the light and heat of the general surface by a 
metallic screen placed in the focus where the image is formed, and pierced 
with a very small hole, so as to allow oiily that minute portion to be scru- 
tinized through the eyepiece, and to shut out from the observer’s eye the 
glare of the rest ; thus not merely protecting it, but enabling it to apply 
itself more advantageously to the examination of feebly-illuifliiiated 
olgects. In this maimer, Mr. Dawes lias ascertained that the blacker por- 
tion which occupies the middle of each spot, and which to former ob- 
servers appeared so dark and uniform as to lead them to believe it to be 
the sun’s actual surface seen through an aperture in an exterior envelope, 
is itself only an additional and inferior stratum of very feebl^'-luminous 
(or unilluniinated) matter, which he lias called “ the cloudy stratum,” 
and which in its turn is frequently pierced with u smaller and 
usually much more rounded apeii,ure, which would seem at length to 
afford a view of the n^al solar «irfae(', of most intense blackness. P’ur- 
ther, in tracing the changes inf the spots, from day to day, Mr. Dawes 
has been led to conclude that in many instances they have a move- 
ment of rotation abqiit their own centres. Again, M. Schwabe of 
Dei^au, and M. Wolf of Berne, havq shown, by the comparison of all 
the observations recorded of solar spots, from their first telescopic dis- 
covery by ^.abricius and Harriot in IfilO, that their degree of copious- 
BOBB is subject to a ^ law of periodicity ; the interval between tlie 
minima, which arc marked by extreme paucity and sometimes almost 
absence of spots, averaging exactly one-ninth of a century, or 
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11*1 years ; whilst'the maxima, in which the spots ajre often so copious 
that 50 or 100 have been counted at once upon the disc, do not appear 
to fall exactly in the middle year between the minima, but rather 
earlier- It is«a remarkable confirmation of this generalization, that ii? 
casw in which the appearance of spots or groups of spots visible to the 
naked eye has been recorded by annalists, and in others in whi^ a 
marked diminxttion of the sun’s light has been recorded although no 
spots were visible, the dates corresponded very closely to the epochs 
of maxima as fixed by this law. And the phenomena presented by the 
solar surface since its announcement have been in exact conformity 
with it; the year JL856 being remarkable for the deficiency of spots in 
the sun, whilst they began to show an increase in 1^7^ and have been 
remarkably large in 1858. The periodical recurrence of large numbers 
of solar spots has been lately found to correspond so closely with the 
periodical recurrence of “ magnetic storms”^ — that is, of simultaneous 
disturbances of the magnetio needle over large areas of the earth^iS( SUt- 
face, that the relation of the two orders of facts cannot be doubted, 
notwithstamling that neitlier astronomical nor magnetic science is'y^t 
sufficiently far advanced to furnish its rationale. Some curious com- 
putations are given by Sir .1 . Hcrschel as to the intensity of the light 
and heat of^ho sun at the,solar surface itself. The ball of quicklime 
ignited in flie oxyhydrogen jet gives one of the most brilliant lights 
\vith which we are acquainted ; yet the intensity of this, according 
to the recent experiments of MM. Fizeau and Foucault,* has'^only 
1 -146th part of tliat at the surface of the sun. It is estimated by 
Professor Thomson, that to produce a dynamical effect in our manu- 
factories equal to that of the heat given oft* fr&m each individual square 
yard of the solar surface, the combustion of 13,500 pounds of coal per 
hour would be required, which would maintain the power of 63,000 
horses. This result is deduced from calculations as to the amount of 
ice melted by the solar rays in a given time on the earth’s surface, 
when exposed to its rays under the most favourable circumstances ; 
from which it appears that, at the surface of the sun, about forty feet 
thichaess of ice would be melted every minute. 

One of the most remarkable additions contained in the volume 
before us, consists of a euygestion of the author’s own ; which ig one 
of those profound and sagacious thoughts that mark the highest order 
of philosophic penetration. Every one knows that the non-existence 
of any atmosphere surrounding the Moon has been regarded as a fact 
demonstrated by the absence of all^perceptible refraction when the sun 
or stars are eclipsed by her disc ; it beii,^ certain that refraction docs not 
take place to the amount of even a siu^le second of a degree — a quan- 
tity that would indicate the existence of an atmosphere having only 
the two-thousandth of the density of that of the earth. The non- 
habitability of the moon by living beings, at all analogous to those 
^tenanting the earth, seems a necessary corollary td this fact ; and of 
this again there would appear to be independent con firm Ahon, in the 
circumstance that no appearance indicating vegetation, or the slightest 
variation of surface fairly ascribable to change of season, can anywhere 
be disoemed. But Sir J, Hersohel now throws in an important caveat 
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against the unqualified acceptance of such a conclusion* “ How do we 
kihow/’ he inquires, “ that this absence of atmosphere is general over 
the entire surface of the moon? Ai'e there any indications whieh 
* support contrary idea?’* The following is the substance of his 
r^ly : — It has been ^remarked by Professor Hansen that the fact of 
tne moon always turning the same face towards the earth is in all 
probability the result of an elongation of its figure in the direction of 
a line joining the centres of both bodies, acting conjointly with a non^ 
coincidence of its centre of gravity with its centre of figure. The dis- 
tribution of any fluid, whether air or water, on the surface of such a 
globe, must necessarily be greatly modified by peculiarity of this 
kind ; for, if not tmAicient in quantity to drown the whole mass, it will 
inm towards the level which is neai-cst, not to the centre of figure, but 
to the centre of gravity; so that water would form an ocean, of greater 
or less extent, according to the quantity of fluid, directly over the 
heavier nucleus, while the lighter portion of tlie solid material will 
stand out as a continent on the opposite side ; and air, in like manner, 
would form an air-lake resting on the ocean, whilst the land on the 
other side would be almost destitute of atmosphere. Now this, to a 
limited extent, is actually the ease with the Earth ; for nearly all our 
land is collected in one of its hemisj)here5§, and much the larger por- 
tion of the sea in the opposite ; so tliat there is evidently an excess of 
heavy material vertically beneath the middle of the Pacific ; while not 
very? remote from the part of the globe diametrically opposite rises the 
great table-land of Northern India and the Himalayan chain, on the 
summit of which the air has jiot more than a third the density it 
has on the sea-level, afid from which animated existence is for ever 
excluded. Now supposing, in the moon’s ease, that the excentricity of 
the centre of gravity should amount to thii’ty or forty miles, such would 
be the general elevation of the lunar land (or the portion turned 
earthw'ards) above its ocean, so that the whole of that portion of the 
moon which we see, would, in fact, come to be regarded as a moun- 
tainous elevation above the sea-level. But it by no means follows that 
air and water are equally deficient on the other side of her sphere, the 
contrary, in fact, being indicated by the analogy of the earth ; so that 
.sentient beings may exist there, who would no more be able in such a case 
to get a siglii of the splendid moon that we furnish to the lunar surlace 
opposite to U.S, than the earth’s inhabitants w^ould be to live upon the 
summit of one of the Andes piled upon the top of the highest of the 
Himaluyas. 

Another topic as to which we shall avail ourselves of Sir John 
Herschel’s admirable .summar/of recent researches, is the Density of 
the Earth ; the determination of which has been the object of some of 
the most beautifully-contrived and laboriously-executed experimental 
investigations that the annals of science contain. Three different 
methods have been dcvi.sed oi obtainiiig data for its estimation. The 
first was tjHe observation of the amount of deviation of the plumb-line 
occasioned fiy the neighbourhood of a mountain mass ; from which the 
relative attractive force vertically exerted by the earth’s globe, and 
laterally by the mountain could be computed ; so that, their relative 
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bulks being comptxt^Af the specific gravity o( the globe may b6 esti- 
mated from that of the mountain^ the tatter ' being assumed 
examination of dts mineral components. The fitst inquiry upon this 
plan, the results of which are at all reliable, -was that of I>r. Wtaskelyne, 
who Ibund that the joint amount of the local deviations on either side of 
the mountain Sohehallien, in Scotland, was 11*6 Seconds; fromwhicli 
the mean of the earth was computed by EVofessor Playfair to 

be 4*713 times that of water. More recently, an inquiry of like nature 
has been conducted by Colonel James (of the Ordinance Survey) in 
regard to the local deviation occasioned by Arthur's Seat, near Edin- 
burgh ; this was fouj;id to be 2*21 sec. On the north side, and 2"00 sec. 
on the south ; and the earth’s density, computed from the compari- 
son of relative bulks with relative powers of attraction, was 5*316- — 
Another method consists in observing the rate of a vib^^ating pendulum 
at different altitudes above the ?ea-level, or at different depths beneath 
it ; removal further from the earth’s centre producing a retardation of 
its oscillations, modified by the local attraction of the mountain ; whilst 
by a nearer approach to the centre of the earth we cut off by our 
descent the attraction of the whole spherical shell exterior to the point 
of observation, arid so should reduce the entire amount (if the earth 
were homogeneous throughout) in the proportion which the radius of 
the internal sphere bears to that of the earth. The former plan of 
observation was pursued by the Italian astronomers, Plana and Carlini, 

* on Mount Conis, in Savoy ; and computation from their results ^as 
given 4*950 as the mean densit3»^ of the earth. The latter has recently 
been followed by the Astronomer lloyal iu Hatton Colliery, near South 
Shields ; and an acceleration of 2^ sec. of tihie per day having been 
ascertained to be produced, by carrying the pendulum down to a depth 
of 1200 feet, the mean density is thence computed at the compara- 
tively high figure of 6’5G5. — The third method consists in making a 
more direct comparison between the attractive force of the earth and 
that of anotlier small mass whose bulk and specific gravity can be 
exactly determined, by means of the balance of torsion : this, 
which is known as the experiment of Cavendish, is free from many 
sources of error to which the other methods are liable, but it has new 
disturbing elements of its own ; and for the avoidance of these, or 
their reduction to their lowest point, the greatest experimental skill is 
requisite. This method has been put in practice three times ; in the 
first instance by Cavendish, who obtained, as the computed result, 
6*480 ; secondly, by Reich, whose ^determination was 5*438 ; and 
thirdly, by liaily, whose investigation of the problem was made with 
as near an approach to perfection as-the'vpresent state of science per- 
mits, and whose result was 5*660. The much nearer coincidence that 
exists between these three estimates, than between any two of the * 
others, whether obtained by simi^ or by different methods, recom- 
mends them as peculiarly trustworthy ; it will be se^ui that ^hey agree 
pretty closely with the result of Colonel James’s observajions upon 
the local attraction of Arthur’s Seat ; and it is not a little remarkable 
that they also correspond <vith the mean between the Ugheei estimate 
of the earth’s specific gravity (that of Mr. Airy, from his pendulum 
[Vol. LXXI. No. CXXXIX,]— N ew Seeies, V ol. XV. No. I. U 
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experiment), and the lowest (that of Playfair, fixmi Maekelyne’s ob- 
servatioiia on Schehallien). Nor is it less remarkable, that New- 
ton, by one of what Sir J. Herschel truly calls his astonishing 
divinations,” should have 'expressed his opinion that the density of 
the earth would be .found to be between five and six limes that of 
water* 

In tlie last place we may notice some highly intereatiug contribu- 
tions, which have been recently aflbided by astoonomic^ computation 
to the accurate determioatioii of the dates of important historical 
events, which thus stand as fixed epochs from which other dates may 
he safely deduced. No celestial })henomena wo^dd be more likely to 
be recorded, than total eclipses of the sun ; hut for the detormina^ 
tion not only of the precise time® of their occurrence, but of the exact 
course of the moon’s shadow over the earth — especially when the com- 
putation has to be carried back for many centuries — extreme perfection 
is required in the lunar theory,” on which all such calcxdations muxst 
be based. This perfection was wanting until the publication of Pro- 
fessor Hansen’s “Lunar Tables;” “the accuracy of which,” says Sir 
J, Herschcl, “ is such as to justify the most entire reliance on the re- 
sults of such calculations grounded on them.” Now, there is a cele- 
brated solar eclipse, known as that of Thales, wliicli is said by 
Herodotus to have been predicted by that phUosojdier, and to have 
caused the suspension of a battle between the Modes and Lydians, 
which must have taken place somewhere in Asia Minor. By the 
use of the best tables then in existence, Mr. Baily (whose computations 
were afterwards confirmed by M. Oltmanns) had identified this eclipse 
with the total ono of S&pternber 30, b.c. 610, which, according to those 
tables, must have passed over the mouth of the rivea* Halys, where it 
had all along been assumed (though without any positive grounds) 
that the battle was fought. But Mr. Airy has conclusively shown 
by Hansen’s tables, that the shadow in this eclipse must have passed 
altogether out of Asia Minor, and even north of the Sea of Azof ; whilst 
on the other Imnd, the eclipse of b.c. 585, which waa also total, passed 
over Ifesus, a locality satisfying all tlie circumstantial and general mili- 
tary conditions of the narrative even better than the Halys ; so that 
there can bo no reasonable doubt that this battle was fought at that 
time and in that place. So, again, the total eclipse of the sun, which 
was witnessed by the fleet of Agathocles in his escape from Syracuse 
when blockaded by the Carthaginians, and which was pronounced by 
Mr. Baily to be incompatible with that of the year B.C. 310, is now 
found to have passed on that; date so near the southern corner of 
Sicily, tliat the fleet might teve very probably entered it ; whilst no 
other eclipse could by possibility have done so. Lastly, a solar eclipse 
is related by Xenophon to have caused the capture of the city of La- 
rissa, by producing a panic among i^ Median defenders, of which the 
Persian b^iegers took advantage. The site of Larissa has been satis- 
factorily identified with Nimroud; and as, according to Hansen’s 
tables^ the total eclipse of August 15, B.c. 310, passed centrally over 
Nimroud (the total shadow in this instance not exceeding twenty-five 
miles* in diameter), it may be most confidently regarded as the “ eclipse 
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of Larissa,” of whioh the date is thus fixed far more unerringly than it 
could be^by any historical records. • 

* h’or a fuller exposition of the subjects which we have thus concisely 
brouglit under the attention of our readers, we must refer to Sir John 
Herschere'own pagee^ and to the various memoirs cited by him ; 
we have only to add, as the crowning merit of this admirable work, that 
in ita Appendix will be found copious Synoptic Tables of astronomical 
elements, which have been carefully revised in conformity with the 
best current authorities. As no one is more competent than Sir John 
Herschel to estimate the relative value of those authorities, and as no 
one would execute^tbe labour of revision more thoroughly or conscien- 
tiously, wo feel sure that tliese tables are worthy of tMfe fullest re- 
liance, as the most accurate that astronomical science can at present 
furnish. 

No contrast could nvell be stronger between tl>e productions of two 
men of high scientific reputation, than that which is presented by the 
“ Popular Astronomy ” of M. Arago to the Outlines ” of Sir John 
Herschel and no more complete justification could bo given, than is 
afforde<l ]>y the recent publication of the second volume (completing 
the work), to tiie representations of those who have all along iisserted 
that Amgo was a very much overrated * man, and that his acquire- 
ments would not stand the test of a thorough examination. For 
■whilst, on the one hand, this volume is characterized by that ojever- 
ness of exposition by which its author acquired divstinction as "a popular 
lecturer, it affords such abundant evidence of a want of thorough 
acquaintance with his subject, as to mal^e it ijpt a little surprising that 
lie could have maintained his ground at all, among so many competent 
and not always favourably disposed critics. It is fortunate for suchiis 
may wish to avail themselves of the large body of valuable information, 
conveyed in these lectures, that tlie English republication ha<3 been 
superintended by editors so competent as Admiral Smyth and Mr. 
Robert Grant ; for they have applied themselves so carefully to the 
correction of the author’s errors of fact and of conception, that their notes 
bear to the text a proportion by no means unimportant as regaixls amount, 
and still less so in point of value. Thus, in a single short chapter of 
scarcely two pages, on the mass of the planets, the editors find occasion 
to point out three considerable errors of statement ; and in that which 
almost immediately succeeds, on the density of the earth, they have to 
notice the extraordinary omission of all reference to^Mr, IJaily’s I'epeti- 
tion of the Cavendibh experiment, whilst we Ixave Sir John Herschel’s 
authority for the assertion tlxat Arab’s account of the principle of 
that experiment involves a total misconception of its real nature. 

There are few scientific books which can better bear republioation, 
at a considerable interval of time, than Dr. JBuckland’s Bridgewater 


* ** Popular Astronomy.” By Francois Arago. Translated from the origipal, 
and edited by Adihlral M. H. Smyth, B.C.L., For, Sec, R.S. &c. &o. and Robert 

QiNmt^ Esiq.i M.A.» F.K.A.S. Volume IT, With numerous iUustration^. 8vo, 
pp. 844. lUmdon. 18^8, - * 
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Treatise,” ^ reason being that its able author wisely prefen^ed to 
hash his argument rather upon facts which remain unchanged, than 
upon deductions or theories which the progress of science is almost 
certain to fhodify, if not entirely to upset. With very few exceptionb, 
these of no great moment, the details of stioicture which he so ably 
bought out are no less conformable to scientific truth now^than thej 
were when he first elaborated thorn ; ^and all necessary correction haa 
been supplied in the form of notes by Professors Owen and Phillips, 
who have Idndly given their assistance to the editor in the performance 
of a task for which he felt that the nature of his own pursuits had not 
speciall}'' fitted him. We could wish, in some few places, that they 
had done iifore than barely correct the errors of the text ; since 
feel sure, that had the accomplished author lived to perform this 
revision for himself, he would have felt the necessity of making more 
exteiiisive changes ; and it docs not seem to us that reqpect for lu\s 
memory need have prevented them fiom kuhbtituting their own mattci 
for hifi ; in such cases (for example) as tlic dcacription of the palseozoic 
formations, ac<*ording to tliat modern nomenclature and division oi‘ 
them whicli has now completely supci*scdeJ (as every tyro knows) 
tlie old designations. Although tho name of the late Mr. Kohert 
Brown appears on the title-page, we have not been able to find evidem^e 
of his having taken any share of the editorial labour 5 but the deficient ^ 
is not injurious, since the progress of fossil botany has not been such 
of lale ycftirs as to involve the necessity of any important addition oj 
correction in the chapter relating to it. Of Mr, Francis Buckland’s 
memoir, it gives us grea^^ pleasure to be able to speak in terms of higl. 
commendation. Ib is concise, simple, manly, and affectionate; placing 
the strong points of his father’s cliaract^r honestly before its readers , 
but showing no tendency cither to an undue exaltation of his abilities, 
or to an over-estimate of his labours. Those who had the privilege of 
domestic intercourse with Dr. Bucklarid were aware how much he 
owed to the zeal and interest which his estimable wife took in his pur- 
suits ; all such will cordially subscribe to the tribute which is her(* 
paid to her worth, and will feel its fippropriatencss. 

have much pleasure in recommending, in spite of its somewhat 
exceptionable title, a sensible and unpretending little volume by Bi-. 
Ogilvic,^ the purpose of which is “to bring forward, in a popular 
form, the views now generally held by philosophical naturalists, in 
regard to a common plan of construction traceable in each of the pri- 
mary divi^iolls of tho animal kingdom.” The author justly remarks 

3 ^'Geologwand Mineralogy cot^dered with reference to Natural Theology.'’ 
Bj the late V^ery Kev, Williaiii Buckland, B.D., IT.It.S,, fteader in Geology and 
Mineralogy in the University of Oxford, and Bean of Westminster, A new edi- 
tion, with Editions by Professor Owen, F.K.S., &c.. Professor Phillips, MfA., 
UL.D., &*, Mr. Pobert Brown, F,R.S.,<« &c., and a Memoir of the Author 
Edited by Fcancis T, Buckland, M.A. 2 vola. With a portrait and ninety 
plates, dvo/pp. 001; Uondon. 1858. 

* ** Hie Master-Boilddrifl Plan ; or, the Prinoifdea of Organic Architecture^ as 
indicated in the Typical Forms of Animals,” By GooiTgo Ogdvie, M^B., Jjccturei 
on the ‘Institutes Medicine, in the Mana<^h^ College aud (mivereity, 
Aberdeen. With numerous illustrations. Post 8vo, pp. 195. London. 1868. 
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that all the popular expositions hitherto given in relation lo this sub- 
ject have been confined to the vertebrated classes ; the organizatidh of 
tlie invertebrata having atti*acteA comparatively little attention, save 
on the part of professed naturalists. And as their discussion of tlft 
subject has been exclusively scientific, he has thought that the 
has now^bpme for collecting together their general conclusions. andlor 
presenting them in sucli a form as to convey an idea of the laws of 
organization to those who, without making natural history a special 
object of study, may wish to have a right conception of its general 
scope. In his exposition of the Vertebrate plan of construction, he 
follows Professor Owen; wisely abstaining, however, from adopting his 
doctrines of the “Archetyjxj Skeleton’* and “Typical Vertebra,** 
which, notwithstanding the* currency they have gained on his autho- 
rity, arc found to be less and less satisfactory the more carefully they 
arc examined;^ and noticing in the Appendix some of the principal points 
of detail as to which bis views have been called in question. The 
Articulafa are described on the general basis established by Andouin 
and Milnc-Ed wards, with additional details chiefly furnished by the 
researches of Newport and Darwin ; and much acuteness is shown by 
the author in the discussion of the relation of the Articulated type to 
the Vertebrated. The Mollmca are sketched according to the views 
of Professor Huxley, the only naturalist who has attempted to work 
out tlie homologies of the several classes constituting this gvou|x The 
liadiata of Cuvier, being a heterogeneous group which undoubtedly 
requii’cs sub-division, do not admit of being treated in the same satis- 
factory manner; but we think it a pity*fchat*Jjhe author did not a little 
extend his sketch of the Echinodermata — a group in which typical form 
is especially apparent notwithstanding the great variety of its modifi- 
cations— rather than attempt to combine with them a series of animal 
forms with which they have no kind of relationship, save that which is 

f iresented by the radial symmetry manifested by the majority of them, 
n adding that the book is clearly and agreeably written, being singularly 
free from the Scotch tendency to preach on those subjects, and exti'emely 
well illustrated, we shall have said enough to characterize it. 

Of the vast extent of the class of Insects (the known species of which 
many times outnumber the known species of all other tribes of animals 
put together), wo have a remarkable illustration in the repent appear- 
ance of ft monograph upon a single family of beetles, which extends to 
no fewer than 433 closely printed octavo pages.® Dr. Gcrstaccker is 
well known as a zealous and able entomologist ; and we doubt not that 
this work,, which is the first of a proposed succession of descriptive 
treatises *on dilferent gfoups of artHulated animals, will add to his 
reputation, and excite a desire for a continuance of the series. 


* See especially a ve<‘y able critiftsm of them in the ''BritiaU and Foreign 
Medico-OhiraT^cal Review,” for October, 185$.. • 

^ “ Entomogr^hien, Abhaldlungen im BereicU der QUederthiere,' mit besonderer 
benutaong d^r Kbxugl. Entomologisohen Sammlung* zu Berfin.” Von A. Gcr- 
staecker. Dr, der Med. Phil., Doeenten an der C^niversitat zu Berliu. Buster 
B^d. Monographie der Famine Bndomychtdse. Mit drei Kupfertaf^n. 8 vd, 
pp. 438. Leipzig. 1868. 
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Of the Qatliues of Physiolc^y ” ^ recently issued by Professor Ben- 
nett^ wo regret to be obliged to say that wo do not think that they will 
add to his reputation either as a teacher or as a writer. We object oft 
principle to «uch slight and itftperfect compendia (avowedly not popular, 
buj^professional) of sciences with which every student of medicine 
oilght to render himself thoroughly conversant ; rince it is the inevitable 
tendency of all books of thit^ class to favour the idea that everything 
which it i'=i essential to know n:kay be comprised within a very narrow 
compahs ; and this tendency cannot' but acquire increased force from 
the encouragement thus authoritatively given to it. The scicntitic 
training in the interpretation of the phenomena presented living 
being‘s should constitute, even more than the imparting of technical 
knowledge, the s])eeial object of a Professor of the Institute^ of Medi- 
cine, wlietlier in his oral or in his written expositions. It was this 
training w'hioh gave such value to the lectures of Dr. Bennett’s dis- 
tinguislied predccessror, Dr. Alison, whose published ‘‘ Outlines ” 
firesont marked a conti-ast to those of lus successor, as any one book 
can exhibit when compared with another on the same subject. To the 
solitary student, Dr. Alison’s ** Outlines” seemed dry and abstract, 
because they dwelt specially on those comprehensive principles of tlio 
science of life, of which their Author had attained so profound a mas- 
tery, and required for their full comprehension the rich illustrations 
and clear elucidations of his oral discourses. The work was, wdiat such 
works"' sliould be, a text-book for lectures ; giving to each membei* of 
the class that key-note (so to speak) of the subject for tlie day, which 
would enable him to grasp the *meaning of the lectui^er through every 
part of his exposition of it. The ‘‘ Outlines” of Dr. Bennett, on the 
contrar)", have the merit of being easily read ; but this very facility is 
the result of their superlicialiU ; and w'c confidently predict that the 
principal use made of them will be by idle students, who will have re- 
course to them to “ cram -up” just so much physiology as they may 
think requisite to enable them to pass their examinations. 

But it is not merely of the general plan of the book that wo feel 
called upon to speak with disapproval. Its execution is very unequal ; 
marked deficiencies being apparent in some parts, and inaccuracies in 
others. We have no disposition to find fault with the author for 
basing liis exposition of the science upon the functions of the ulti- 
mate tissues and oi'gaus of the body in health and disease on the 
contrary, we agree with him that “such is the aspect in which phy- 
siology should bo presented to those who desire to connect it with a 
scientific practice of the medical art,” But those functions can only 
be thoroughly understood wh^ all theii’ conditions are studied ; 
and Professor Bennett bcoins to have thought it sufficient to place in 
detail before his readers only one set of those conditions — those, 
namely, which are furnished by organic sitructure ; passing by tlie other 
set, namely, l^liOse physical agencies on which all vital activity* is im- 


^ “Outlines of Physiology.” By John Hughes Bennett, M.D,, J’.K.S.E., 
Professor the Institutes of Medicine in the tfniverinty of Ediubuigh, &c. dec. 
With wood-t 2 igiaving 8 . 12ino, p 2 >. 247. Edinburgh. 1868. 
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mediately and directly dependent, with «o general a notice that the 
reader anxious only for facts is. likely to ignore it altogether. JFJut 
nlany even of Dr. Bennett’s statements of lact are so far from being 
correct, as to inspire us with no very exalted notion of the S 4 )undnea 9 
his physiological teaching. Thus, at p. 89, h€^ tells us that “ fibrin 
forms nearly the whole substance of the muscles, but existb in sxS9^ 
quantitv iti the blood just as if Liebig had not shown some years 
since, that the fibrin of the blood and the substance of muscle (syn- 
tonin) are essentially different in their chemical properties. So again, 
in p, 76, the student i^ given to understand that the interchange of 
oxygen and carbonic acid in the lungs takes place in accordance with 
the physical law of the difl^ision of gases, one-sixth of the oxygen ab- 
sorbed being retained within the body ; no notice whatever being 
taken of the various researches which have shown that the law of ‘‘ dif- 
fusion,” if applicable at all to this case, is greatly modified .in its 
results by other conditions, which conditions have been shown by the 
accurate experiments of MM. Regnault and Reiset to consist chiefly 
in the regimen of the animal. The account given by Professor Ben- 
nett of what becomes of the oxygen that disappears, is such as betrays 
an almost inconceivable degree either of ignorance or of carelessness. 
He first tells us that it is supposed to •combine with hydrogen fur- 
nished by the fogd and by the disintegration of the tissues, to produce 
water;” and he then goes on to say that “ part of the water so formed ib 
again exhaled in the form of vapour from the lungs, whilst Tifcothor 
jmrt is used in oxydizing the sulphur and phosphorus takenin with the 
food, and excreted chiefly in the condition sulphuric and phosphoric 
acids.” Surely any tyro in physiological •chemistry could tell Dr. 
Bennett that the oxydation of phosphorus and sulphur must be effected 
in the living *hody, not by the decomposition of the water previously 
formed by the oxygenation of hy drogtm, but by the direct union of phos- 
phorus and sulphur with the oxygen introduced by respiration . Further 
on we notice, at p. 81, that the composition of the blood is given accord- 
ing to the analyses of Becquerel and Rodier, without the least hint 
that the researches of Schmidt and Lehmann have long since proved 
that the method of computation adopted by those chemists (who 
reckoned all the water of the blood as loater of serum^ and esti- 
mated the amount of the solids of the scrum accordingly) was 
essentially vicious, and that their figures need much correction 
in order to make them represent the true proportions of the 
solid matters of the^ blood. We are “orry to find Professor Ben- 
nett assisting to give currency to Owsjannikow’s representations of the 
structure of the spinal cord, whose corupetness has been seriously called 
in question by those who have had the opportunity of examining his 
dissections ; whilst he has not even mentioned the names of Len- 
hossek ^ Lockhart Clarke, tb^ truth of whose delineations has been 
verified many .of the mo^ eminent physiologists and liistologists oi 
.the metropolis. On one point, ♦of no mean importance, we find the 
author's carelessness leading him to contradiot^himselL After telling 
US (p. 161) that ^‘tb^ fact is well established in science that no 
ovule can furnish productive seeds unless the , pollen has had iceess to 
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it (a general doctrine, we may remark, to which there is at least one 
exty^ption), he goes on to say that “in all animals in which ova are 
formed, the same thing takes place yet we subsequently (p. 182i) 
v5nd him fiilly admitting flie doctrine of Siebold, that the very 
same ova deposited by the queen-bee become workers or drones, 
'^Sebrding as they are or not impregnated by contact with the seminal 
fluid. 

Small as the entire bulk within which these “Outlines ” arc com- 
pressed, it is still further reduced by the allotment of no less than 
one-fourth of the treatise to what the author calls Vathological 
Physiology, which is what every one else calls Bathology. Fully 
recognising, as we do, the intimate relationship between normal and 
morbid phenomena, and being thoroughl}^ satisfied that a tooimd 
pathology can only be erected on a sound physiology, we must protest 
against this most uncalled-for departure from the aceepte^l use of these 
terms, each of which has its definite ami well-understood meaning ; 
and not less must we deprecate Dr. Bennett’s attempt to comj)iess 
within sixty-three duodecimo pages an outline of patliologieal science, 
which, we fear, will never be filled up by a large proportion of those 
who accept this production as their guide. 

From Germany we have portions of two works on kindred subjects, 
to neither of which does our own literature furnish ,a paralkd. The 
“ Lehrbuch ”7 of Dr, Beicli is the fix'st part of an extensive treatise on 
the CdiTsation of Disease, in which the various agencies affecting health 
are discussed with that minute elaboration and Ibrmularization of de- 
tails which is specially characteristic of the German mind, and which, 
in our apprehension, tends to distract the attention from those general 
principles which every one ought to study and apply. The “ Ilaiid- 
buch”® of Dr. Pappenheim promises to be, like many other German 
handbooks, anything but a portable manual, being a veritable cyclo- 
paedia, in which almost every conceivable subject relating to sanitary 
police is copiously treated in alphabetical order. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

T he first and most important Revolution of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, commonly known as the Great Rebellion, lias recently re- 
ceived a doable illustration in the historical essays contributed by Mr. 
John Forster,^ and in the studies of Mr. J. L. Sanford.^ Both these 
authors traverse the same grouyd, discuss the same subjects, consult 


^ Lehrbuch der Alfgermeimeii J3tiologio und Hygieine,*' Voa Eduard Reich, 
Med. Dr. 8vo. pp. 368. Erlangen. 1858. 

® ^'Handbueb Jer Sanitats-Polizei: nach^eignen Untersuchungen bearbeteit. 
Von Dr. Louis.Pappenheiin, Doct^nt an der Universitat zu Berlin, &c. Zweiter 
Band, Erste Abtheilung. 8vo. pp. 362. Berlin. 1868. 

^ Historical and Biogrijphical Essays.” By John Forster. 2 vols. London : 
John Murray. 1858. 

^ “ Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion.” By John Langton San- 
ford. ^ London : J, W. Parker. 1868. 

/ 
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the same authorities, arrive at the same general conclusions, and 
hold the same theory of the English Civil War; nearly the same 
estimate of the leading characters of this period, and especially of 
the great child and champion of this magnificent insurrection, against^ 
the intellectual and material despotism which Charles I., Straftord, 
Laud proposed to inaugurate. Passing over, therefore, minor difter- 
onces of view and divergences of opinion, we shall regard the two 
works as of cognate character and like aim, and bracket them together 
in our critical notic(3. Mr. Sanford’s historical investigation com- 
menced more than fifteen years ago, before the publication of Mr. 
Carlyle’s “ Letters»and Speeches of Cromwell,” in the second edition 
of which are included some of the results of his long and patient re- 
'^earch. Further inquiry brought Mr. Sanford acquainted with the 
contents of D’Ewes’ MS. “Journal of the Long Parliament,” pre- 
served in the British Museum Library ; and in 1850 a coniprebensive 
work, of which the present volume is only a portion, was ready for the 
press. Of the “ Historical Essays ” furnished by Mr. Forster, the first 
and second have not before been printed ; the third, published two 
years ago in the “Edinburgh,” now appears with some valuable addi- 
tions. Both our essayists refer to the blotted manuscripts of Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes, in five volumes, as the 'authoritative source of the 
new facts adduced by them. Carlyle had previously drawn attention 
in his “Miscellanies ” to L’Ewes’ “Journal,” and twelve years since 
a notice of this “ precious record ” and ks writer appeared in thlJ^ages 
of the “ Edinburgh Review.” Neither Rushworth, Whitelocke, Nel- 
-jon, nor Clarendon are trustworthy chit)mclers. Of the “ Hitjtorical 
Recollections ” of Rushworth, only the fir^t volume was published in 
his life, and the whole work is presumed by Mr. Sanford to have been 
slightly interpolated by a Royalist editor. Wliitelock’s “ Memorials” 
arc, we are informed, a bookseller’s compilation of very mixed authority, 
and, in the account of Strafford’s trial, full of errors and fabrications. 
Nelson’s “ Collections,’ ’ Mr. Forster tells us, is a farrago of violent party 
rubbish, compiled for the special delectation of Charles II., by an un- 
scrupulous Royalist partizan. Highly eulogizing Clarendon’s “ History 
of the Rebellion,” for rare beauties of thought and charm of style, 
Ml*. Forster regards its authority as often worthless, and its author’s 
imputations against former colleagues as never to be safely relied on. 
Clarendon, he says, has been confronted with the facts he has misre- 
presented ; Sir Simonds D’E^ves has been heard ; the Great Remon- 
strance itself has spoken, and the result is, “ not merely that Claren- 
don turned king’s evidence against his old associates, but that his 
evidence is completely disproved.” Llie Grand Remonstrance, exca- 
vated from Rushworth’s ponderous folios, Mr. Forster regards as a fact 
living and accessible ; a solid piece of actual history, embodying the 
case of the Parliament against •the Ministers of the king ; the most 
authentic statement of the wrongs endured for fifteen years by the 
English people, and the most complete justification onrecord6f the Great 
Rebellion, The authorship of this noble documeilC, Mr. Forster ascribes 
to Pym. All abstract of the contents occupies forty pages in the first 
volume of his essays. It is interposed in the accountgivenof the^debates 
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on this most striking political procedure. The design of drawing up 
a declaration as may he a faithful representation to this House of 
the estate ^of the kingdom had been previously entertained in eoin- 
•mittee in a more modiiied lonn ; all the leading members of the House 
^bging meinbei’s of the committee, and Lord l>igby being its chainnan. 
After a suecession of remarkable scenes and struggles, the publication of 
this weighty document was determined on,hya majority of hfty-Wo. Mr. 
Forster's grave but animated account of the debates ; liis admirable 
analysis of the remonstrance ; his historical revision ; his critical eluci- 
dation, must be studied in detail to be rightly appreciated. An essay 
on the Plantagcnets and Tudors follows, serving aw a sketcli of consti- 
tutional history, and intended to show that English freedom has “ a 
2 ^etligree and illustrating ancestors;” that in all the casualties of the 
fortunes of our old kings something which, under various names, 
rejjresents the people is still on their track.” The Petition of Bight 
was the “affirmation of the jorecedents dl* three preceding centuries 
while the Great Charter of King John’s barons wastho lineal descen- 
dant of the enactment of the hrst year of Henry Beauclerc. Mr. 
Forster’s third essay on the Civil Warsand Oliver Cromwell, contains some 
original criticism on Lord Falkland, whom he suspects to have been more 
of an apostate than Stratford ; but whose jirodigious learning, inimitable 
sweetness in conversation, flowing humanity, and primitive simjflicity 
and integrity of life he fully and emphatically recognises. Mr. Sanfoi d, » 
on the' other hand, characterizes Lord Falkland as the most conscien- 
tious of the Royalist seceders, but morbidly sensitive ; deficient in judg- 
ment, and ever ready to ^be sctoed by possible evils on one side of the 
question, without balancing against them the certain evils attendant 
on the other. It is a noticeable fact that the tlireo men who showx'd 
ieaht forbearance to Stratford were the deserting ptotisans of the 
king’s cause: — Culpepper, Falkland, and Hyde. By far the most 
valuable portion of Mr. Forster’s third essay is that which relates 
to the Great Protector. Of the three views of this remai^kable man’s 
character, the view which attributes to him ambition, genius, and 
hyiiocrisy ; the view which regards him avS mainly sincere, but 
worldly, perplexed, interested, and “a traitor to liberty;” and that 
which regards him as “a man whose every thought was with the 
Eternal, as one of those rare souls which could lay on itself the 
lowliest and highest functions alike,” that sought to do God’s work 
“ unmoved to the transient appearance of this world, and wrestling 
and trampling forward to the sublime hopes of another,” Mr. Forster 
seems inclined to support the last. In this view, Mr. 8anford, too, 
acquiesces in his detailed and Excellent narrative of the “ Early Life of 
Oliver Cromwell.” Both authors vindicate Oromwell’s descent and 
family against -the aspersions of the Boyalists. In the parish register 
of FelAed, Robert ^Cromwell, Who’wes buried there, 1639, and who is 
shown by Mr. Forster to be the son to whom the dying Protector so 
touehingly'alludedjis dosoribedas “filius honofandi viri M*®** (esquire), 
©livens Oi-omweDir’tWsofe ^^vir honorandus’^ mentionediu the tecords 
of birfh and death k^t, me his name “ grew femous beyond his native 
county,*’ in that “ small 3&ssex parish.” In addition to his sketch of 
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Cromwell’s early life, Mr. Sanford has nine saparato’e8says--onc on 
the Tudor and Stuart period ; one on the religious and social aspects 
of^ Puritanism ; one on the antecedents of Charles T., and one on 
the Returns to the Long Parliament. The remaining sictions are^ 
^ entitled, Strafford and Pym ; Parliamentary Royalism ; The Bavl 
of i]ssex ; Long Marston Moor ; and Cavalier and Roundhe^'^ 
Letters. His work does not supersede Mr. Forster’s, nor is it 
superseded by it. Each writer throws a light of his own round the 
obscurities of the subject, and illustrates the same events under 
differing aspects. The abstract of the Grand Rcmoustrauce is to 
be found in Mr. •Forster’s volume alone;* the .characteristics of 
Puritanism are philosophically considered by Mr. Sanford only. The 
result of this joint perusal is the increased conviction that Charles I., 
Strafford, and Laud were, prcpai’ed for the destruction of the 
English constitution, and for the forced imposition of an entire and 
thoroughly organized system ^f civil and religious despotism, an An- 
glican Papacy and an Anglican Imperialism. Had the king possessed 
Strafford’s energy and decision, the grand but malignant genius of that 
powerful and intrepid intellect wouH have translated this dream of 
absolute dominion over the bodies and souls of men into a present 
reality. Strafford, happily for England,* was unsupported, and the 
conspiracy against liberty, right, and truth, was detected, exposed, and 
crushed by the illustrious leaders of the Long Parliament, and the 
eventual freedom of this country secured by the commanding* aBiTities 
of Cromwell, and the courage and disciplim* of the Puritan soldiers. 

The four ^graphical sketches in Mr? Forster’s second volume are 
reprinted from the Edinburgh ” and Quarterly,” with revisions and 
amplifications. To his splendid estimate of the life end intellect of 
that impersonation of British manhood, De Foe, and his affectionate 
vindication of the literary abilities of Steele, in reply to Lord Macau- 
lay’s disparaging criticism, we i>articularly invite attention. The two 
remaining essays are on Churchill and Foote. 

Widely divergent from the judgment passed on the House of Stuart 
by the two authors whose works we have jast reviewed, is the verdict 
of Mr. Townend/^ in his history of its descendants. To rescue from 
obscurity the genealogical records of this illustrious house, and to pro- 
vide information relating to this exiled family, proving or disproving 
the existence of their descendants, with particular references to the 
Oath of Abjuration, are the motives that have impelled Mr. Townend 
to publish the present volume. He considers that the legislative alterna- 
tives are the substitution in the Axjt of the descendants of Charles 1. for 
those of James II. or the repeal of the Ac'am^ toto. He writes as the eulo- 
gist or vindicator of the Stuarts, has apparently no national but only 
dynastic sympathies, regards Charles I. as a martyr, and Mary Queen 
of Scots as irrnoceut. He veheiMiftly opposes Macaulay’s reproseuta- 

■ ■ ' ~ ' ■- ■ r— .. . .T T ^ 

* Mr. Forster implies that this important dopument has never boen reprinted 
from Bushworth ; but a wi’iter in the Leader newspaper has pointed out that 
it is to be fbuiid in the bulky work of the industrious, Bi4>in. 

3 ^^The Descendants of the Btuarts.*' By Williasn Bovniend. Second edition. 
London : Longman and Co. 1858. 
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tions, and accepts 'Miss Strickland’s conclusions as final. Mr. Town- 
end’s b(jok has beeti hidustriously compiled. It gives a clear and 
vigorous sketch of the lives of the excluded Stuarts, introduces us to 
many of the Courts in Europe, and serves as a ready chronicle of the 
^Jjjljunes of a royal but ill-starred race. The pedigree of the Stuarts is 
illustrated in this volume by various genealogical tables. 

From the Stuart period wo descend to the time 6f the Guclphs.'*’ 
Caroline Matilda, sister of George III. and posthumous daughter of 
Frederick Prince of Wales, was married, 1766, to Christian VIJ., King 
of llenmark. An estrangement had already grown up between the 
royal pair when the ambitious and licentious StrUonsoe, the travelling 
tutor or pliysician of his majesty, was first presented to the queen. By 
his address a reconciliation was effected, and Stniensee, who now held 
the rank of priv}^ councillor, became daily more acceptable to both the 
king and queen. With the increase of liis importance his ambition in- 
creased. To supplant Count Bernstorff, (?r at least to deprive liim of his 
seat in the Council of State, he is said to have recommended the Count 
llantzait Aschcherg. He also obtained the recall of his friend, Eriewold 
von Brandt, who ere long suceeeded von Hoick as director of the royal 
aniusemeiits. Struensee, Brandt, and Kantzau formed a triumvirate at 
Travendahl, and took measures to procure the removal from the court of 
all 'who were personally opposed to them. The failure of a marine expe- 
dition furnished a pretext for the retirement and disgrace of Bernstorff. 
The disiliissal of many ennnent men from the public service followed ; the 
Queen Dowager Juliana Maria was deserted, and Struensee became the 
First Minister, with nei^Tly uTilimited power, the fatuous and ill-condi- 
tioned king being little better than a nonentity : and under the allspices 
of this able and daring politician the party of the young queen triumphed. 
Urged by the new minister the king dissolved the Council of State, sub- 
stituting for it a commissioii of conference. Bj»^ this measure th(* nobility 
were deprived of their hereditary influence in the government of the 
country, and the Danish constitution was partially revolutionized. The 
appointment of the presidents of administration was vested in the 
P^'ime Minister. The new Chamber sat during his pleasure only, and 
its members retained neither rank nor power. Such a high-handed 
policy as this could not fail to defeat itself. .The queen’s cause was pre- 
judiced, and numerous enemies were created. Among them none was 
more bitter than Count Rantzau, who, with his scat in the council, lost 
all his authority and importance. In revenge he joined the Queen 
Dowager at Friedenshurg, Struensfie’s power, however, remained para- 
mount ; all business transactions were conducted by him ; all State 
papers, passed through his haifds before they were ratified by the king. 
His two principal difficulties wore the Exchequer and the Horae Depart- 
ment, which |iad sustained great injury from the shameful incompe- 
tence o'f previous administrators. Assisted by his brother, Carl August, 
Struensee now lEttempted, various financial improvements, Fi^sh taxa- 

^ “Struensee, etla Cour de Copenhagiie, 1760 — 1772, M^moiree de Reverdil, 
ConseiUer d’Etat du Boi Chretien VII. Publics par Alexandre Roger. Paris, 
1868 . • 
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tioii, however, produced great popular dissatisfaction ; "and even amoug 
his most devoted adherents, coldness and reserve began to prevail. 
Meanwhile the profligate and imbecile king, pre-oecupied and amused 
by Brandt, on whom devolved the especial OflBee of keeping his majesty^ 
quiet and out of the way, remained ignorant of^ or indilferent to, the 
unconstitutional proceedings of his minister. The queen’s attachmeni: 
to Struensee, which had hitherto been unavowed, but which w^as any- 
thing but platonic, at length became notorious, and if she felt a mo- 
mentary indignation at the arbitrary conduct of her favourite, her 
silence was purchased by her fears. About two years before this period 
Struensce had cor^eded the liberty of the press. This privilege he 
now revoked ; a measure which in his judgment the unrestrained free- 
dom of discussion had rendered necessary for self-preservation, but 
which in reality only hastened his downfall. 

Confiding in the genius of Struensee, the queen refused to listen to 
the warning representations the English Ambassador, who predicted 
his approaching ruin. The prophecy was soon to be realized. A secret 
conspiracy was planned by the partisans of the Dowager Queen. Oii 
the 16th January, 1772, a ball was^ given in the royal palace, and on 
the morning of the I7tli the Queen Matilda, Struensee, and liis brother, 
with Brandt and all their adherents, wcre*arrcstGd during its progiv.ss. 
Tlie indictment against Struensee consisted of nine counts, comprising 
adnltery with the queen ; complicity with Brandt in bis insults to the 
king I cruelty to the Prince Iloyal ; usurpation of authority«;"*p&bula- 
tioii ; the sale of tlie queen’s diamonds, and other misdemeanours im- 
plying interference with prerogative or tstabjished custom. Many ol' 
these accusations lleverdil contemptuously ^ets aside. The queen's 
diamonds, he says, were sold by her own order. The duel which 
Brandt fought with thg king was a consequence of the royal command 
to regard the monarch solely as a private gentleman. All his lavo- 
ritos had had similar rencontres ; and Brandt himself had received the 
king’s pai’don, and had afterwards held a palace appointment. The 
liaison with the queen was proved ; nor does there seem any doubt 
that Struensee, originally, according to Beverdil, a man of noble and 
liberal instincts, availed himself of his powerful position to increase 
largely his own pecuniary emoluments. The oxti’euie sentence of* the 
law, with the atrocious accompaniment of mutilation, was pronounced 
on both these unfortunate men. And although the king’s honour re- 
quired that Brandt at least should be pardoned, the sentence in both 
instances was confirmed without any nntigatloii of penalties. Kcvcrdil 
relates the conversion of StruenstSc, hitherto an unbeliever, to Chris- 
tianity, and regards the frank and lionoi^t statements of the attending 
clergyman, Dr. Munter, as satisfactory evidence of the sincerity of the 
conversion. He strongly condemns, however, the European custom of 
publicly exhibiting the repentaiye^of criminals as a proof of theVuth of 
Christianity ; of publishing their conversion as a triumph, of accrediting 
the dangerous opinion that in virtue of certain prayers, and submission 
to certain forms, the scaflbld becomes the assured road to Paradise. 
Botli Brandt and Struensee died in the odour of sanctity. 

The queen’s trial followed that of her lover and confidant.' Her 
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name was remotedifiwmi the offices of tho liturgy, and she was hence- 
to he regarded as « foreign princess. Bidding her daughter an 
etenial farewell, the unhappy lady embarked at Elsinore for Stado'in 
Hanover. 4?rom Stade she f)roceeded to Zell, where she was supported 
by the King of England till her death; retaining tlie title of queen, 
and the external indications of royalty. She died at tho early ago of 
twenty-two. Such is the singular and ti*agic history recorrteil by 
llevcrdil in these memoirs. His own relation to the King and Court 
of Denmark may be briefly described. Born 1732, at Nion, a little 
town in the Pays do Vaud, he appears to have been induced to visit 
Denmark by his cousin Andre Uoger, who was tken in high favour 
with the prime minister, tho Comte do Bernstorff. In 1758 ho was 
called to the mathematical chair h\ tho Academy of Copenhagen ; in 
17(50 he was appointed tutor to the Crown Prince. He filled this 
high oflice conscientiously, and availed himself of his interest with the 
monarch to suggest measures of nationalumprovement. Though his 
project for tho emancipation of the serfs was defeated by the jealous 
opposition of the wiu* minister, the Count of St. riormain, Kevcrdil 
at least succeeded in pre]:)aring the way for their enfranchisement. By 
the machinations of Hoick, Bovcrdil was at last ordered to quit Copen- 
hagen. In 1771, however, he was recalled by tho then triumphant 
Count Struensee, and with the encouragement and a]>probation of 
Bernstorff himself, ho consented Uy accept an appointment in tlie 
paladT^^ ‘On the explosion of the conspiracy ho quietly withdi'cw from 
the kingdom, returned once again to tlie country of hib birtli, and 
there lived in an honourable* and patriotic retirement. His society 
was sought and valued by many eminent persons. Among otliers by 
Necker, Madame do Stael, Bonstetton and Voltaire. Tlie wit of 
Perney, in testifying to Jlevordirs conversational talent, remarked, 
“ On pent avoir autant d’esprit t[uo Keverdil mals pas d’avantage,” His 
"‘Memoires” arc written in a facile and lucid style, and by all who 
wish to acquire a closer acquaintance wfith tho woilihlcss king and 
court of Denmark at tlie close of the last century, will b(3 IolukI to 
possess value and significance. They are ])receded by a short notice 
of tho author, and followed by several unedited letters by a descendant 
of Madame lievcrdirs ; himself a resident at Nion. 

The first volume of the Correspondence of Napoleon I.^ issued from 
tho imperial printing press at the commencement of the present year, 
ami was jironounced a remarkable specimen of typogra])hical cxcellonee. 
The splendour and costliness of tho work, however, rendered it inaccessi- 
ble to the million. It has accordingly been republished in a cheaper and 
more popular form. By an imperisd decree issued at Boulogne, Septem- 
ber 7th, 1854, a commission Was appointed to collect, arrange, and pub- 
lish the oorafospondenee of the august predecessor of Napoleon III. That 
commission coi;i4»ted of various sentffcurs and members of the Institute ; 
Lefebvre, Clmss^riau of the Council of State, Perren, chef de section in 
the ministry of Sttte^ and acted under the presidency of Marshal Vaillant, 

® Corresponclonce de Napoleon ler,” Publi«^e pttrordre de rEmpereur Napo- 
leon III. Tome piemier, Paris. 1858. 
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minister o£ war. The voltyns before us is the^ poduct of their joint 
editorship. It is prefaced by the report of the ipaimaission addre»ed 
to* the reigning Emperor, in which he is by implication assimilated to 
Augustus, liis august predecessor’* to Csesar, and the political^ 
military, and administrative correspondence of “this incomparable 
genius” to the commentaries of the groat Homan captain and statc^i- 
man. The task assigned them is declared to be that of “ reuniting and 
bringing to light the scattered traces of the tlioughts of Napoleon.” 
In pursuance of this object the commission ransacked archives and 
libraries, consulted the representatives of the oldest families in Europe, 
applied to foreign governments, and solicited aid from private sources. 
Ten thousand work^ published on Napoleon or the events of his reign 
have been catalogued and examined; the letters addressed by Napo- 
leon to difterent European sovereigns, and his correspondence with the 
Prince Eugene have been put under contribution. In their rich store 
of disposable material the commissioners specify a collection of docu- 
ments relating to the campaigns of Italy and Egypt in forty-seven 
volumes ; <10,000 papers in tlie archives of the empire ; 20,000 in tlic 
War Office ; 2000 in tlie Foreign Office ; 1100 in the Admiralty, and 
1500 in the other State offices. After the labour of collection and 
examination, came the ciuoation of arrangement. The arrangement 
ultimately adopted wa^ that of chronological order, from a conviction 
that it was tlie only efleetive method of “ reproducing the succession 
of the groat Emperor’s thoughts,’* and forcibly and faitlifully*tlffi?play- 
ing “ his universal aptitude ami wonderful fertility.’* As a first instal- 
ment of this imperial literary enterprise Rave the initial volume 
of the Correspondence of Napoleon L, cofltaining a thousand and 
eighteen documents, a great part of which have mwer yet been pub- 
lished. The volume commences with a report on the artillery employeJ 
in the siege of Toulon, the details of which are discussed in twelve 
letters. The majority of the letters and papers which follow, relating 
to the operations of the army in Italy, are adtlressed to the Executive 
Directory; the Minister of War and Finance; the French Ixenerals; 
various Italian officials ; aiidJoseph Buonaparte. These letters and 
orders evince a terrible promptitude and vigour : they show an iron 
resolution ; a quick insight into the exigencies of a situation ; a fierce 
determination to succeed, an intrepid intellect and unsparing imtiqiie. 
Napoleon’s orders seem to have the precision and consequence of 
cannon balls, going right to the mark, with fatal aim. We find in 
these letters frequent complaints of tlie disorder and ill-conduct of the 
soldiers composing the army of Italy. In a report addressed to the 
Directory (No. 126), Napoleon declaref that he found this army not 
only destitute but without discipline, and in a state of perpetual insub- 
ordination. To such a height bad the general discontent proceeded^ 
that a Dauphin’s company had j)€^n formed, in which countBr revo- 
lutignary scum were sang. Two of the ofljeors, he says, accused of 
‘having cried Vive U rQ% I have referred to a court-mdjrfeial {comeil 
milUtdre). He directs General Domartin (331) to assemble the Sdtli 
demi-grade, to express the displeasure of the general coniraanding- 
in-chief. 
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In the order numbered (214), he complains of the liomblo pillage 
which had been carried on for several days, and authorises the generals 
of divisions to shoot instantaneously those officers or soldiers who might 
•be found e:36C‘iting others to pillage. Tii a letter addressed to the Direc- 
tory (24th April, 170G), he says — “ The soldier without bread is guilty 

"BTsuoh furious excesses as make one blush to be a man 1 will 

restore order, or 1 will cease to command these brigands.” The gene- 
ral bravery of the French soldier, however, is never impeached; personal 
exploit is highly panegyrized, and tales of individual valour are related 
that border on the fabulous. On the other hand, the English are 
reported to have retreated with such prcci)ntation t;at Toulon, that a 
great part of their tents and baggage fell into the power of the French 
(No. 12); while the officers comnumdiiig the Austrian army arc not 
complimented either for their courage or their generalsliip. Tliese 
letters of Napoleon somelimes pofescss an anccdotical value, to which 
wc can only draw attention here; and nat unfrcquently coiitaiii indi- 
cations of his theory of life and morals. To Lucy he writes (55), 
“Health, constancy, a light heiu*t, and never say (He, If you metd 
with bad or ungrateful men, remettnber the fine though comic saying 
of Seapin : ‘ Sac1iOQis4eur (jr'e dc tom les crimes que Von ne commet 
pm^ ” There is an admirafble table of contents attached to this 
volume, giving the number, dates, addresses, subjects, and reference^' 
of all the orders and letters. It openvS with the siege of Toulon, in 
the y^r II., and closes with the defeat of VVurmscr, in the year IT 
From the present French type of imperial greatness we are recalled h} 
the narrative of the Sii^ Jahivillc^ to the ideal of medieval royalty 
realised in the most ChAstian king, St. Louis. The late Dr. Arnold 
regarded him as closely approximating to the type of a good king 
With some allowance for the different conception of duty, which o 
different belief necessitated, and looking to tlie animating motive, 
rather than to the ascertainable consequences, we are inclined to accept 
Dr. Arnold’s verdict. If the spirit of self-devotion to a cause which 
we believe to b(i holy and august, can justify the conduct which it 
dictates, inx’spectivcly of the reasonableness of that conduct, then may 
Louis IX. be justified for his crusading enterprise; for to him that 
enterprise appeared in the light of a celestial mission. We cannot, 
however, in our soberer judgment, justify Louis IX. absolutely ; for if 
love and devotion inspire action, reason and prudence must select and 
regulate it ; and the self-sacrificing enthusiasm of this crusading king, 
unrestrained and undirected by intelligence, was in reality as disastrous 
in its consequences to others, as are tlie cold calculations of an exclu- 
sive self-interest. But if we c^not acquit Louis IX. of error in action, 
and mischief in result, we can at least pronounce him pure in motive 
and upright in practice. If his religion was alloyed by the superstition 
of the a^c, his tnoraj perceptions wrr^ not distorted by ecclesiastical 
sophistries. , He disdained to break faith with the Infidel when coun- 
selled to do-^o ; indignantly rejected tlie advice, once tendered him, to 

« “ Mi^moires de Jean Sire de Joinville.’* Publics par M. Franciaque Michel. 
Paris. *1858. 
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r'^garfl an agreement as cancelled because the seal had been broken 
and wisely and greatly refused to lend the spiritunJi power, in its deoWne, 
the support of his secudar arm, unless the sentences of excoinmuiiica- 
tiou were first examined and approved by his own juclgesb Rightly® 
has Michelet ascribed to St. Louis that elevation of mind which places 
o([uity above law. He denounced the custom of trial of battle, at least 
in its application to the poor and oppressed ; he compelled his brother 
Charles of Anjou to restore an estate to its refractory possessor ; he 
punished his barons when they did wrong ; ho discouraged tlie secret 
administration of justice, and declared that throughout hia kingdom it 
should be di)nc openly and before the people. Brave, and even warlike, 
when duty called film to bo so, he laboured always to maintain and 
extend peace among foreign princes. Sensitively conscientious, he ever 
sacrificed his own interest to his love of right. The depth of his piety 
may be estimated by the words which he addi'ossed to liis daughter 
shortly before his death: “Upar daughter, the measure according to 
which we ought to love God, is to love him beyond measure/' The 
love which he bore to his people appeared hy what he said to liis eldest 
'^on during a severe illness he had at jfontainbleau : Dear son, I pray 
thee to gain the love of the people of thy kingdom, for truly I should 
lU'efer a Scot’s coming from Scotland to gc/vern tlie people of the king- 
dom well and loyally, to thy governing them ill.*’ The middle ages 
seem to have culminated in King Louis: with Philippe lo Bel, his 
grandson, begins our modern history. Tlic age of man’s rigTM*has 
long since succeeded to that of man’s duties ; and gentle imaginative 
minds, believers in the good old timcj^ sigh fbr that golden period 
which we all place in the past or in the futuret “ If thi.s beautiful age 
ever yet existed, it must certainly have been, says one of the first of 
French critics, in those fifteen years of peace when St Louis sat with 
his nobles in the forest of Vincennes, resting against an oak; and all 
who had business came to speak to him without hindrance.” Of this 
saint king, of his actions, and his sayings, Joinville was the enthusiastic 
admirer and faithful historian. His narrative, in which he records his 
impressions and experiences, is simple, artlfess, inconsecutive. His 
garrulity makes him indifferent to logical connection, and the fiow of 
his story is often suspended while he records some incident which an 
arbitrary association suggests. His manner, however, is animated, and 
his style characterized by a natural eloquence. Occasionally he mingles 
reflection with recital, but he is so little sceptical, that one of his critics 
says of him, we might suppose that objects were created the day on 
which he first beheld them. Everything surprises him. Everything 
to him is new, wonderful, miraculous. Cmro he believes to be Babylon. 
The Nile he pronounces to bo a river which has its source in Paradise. 
He composed his “ M6moires” in extreme old age, thouj^h stiil ** fresh 
in memory and young in heart,” lie never boasts of his own ^eeds, 
and never speaks ill of another, Tffe writes always with a noble sim- 
plicity, and, if with a childlike credulity, yet with an open eye for facts 
which came under his own immediate cognizance^ Joinville was born 
in 1224, in the family chS>teau in Ch^ons-sur-Marne, of distinguished 
ancestry. In 1248 he sold all his possessions, equipped ten knights, 
[Vol. LXXI. No, CXXXIX.]— New Series, Vol. XV. No. I. X 
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and took tho Cross with King Louis. Ho was present at the battle 
of Cairo, and recounts the exploits of the King, and the sufferings of 
the Crusaders. In the second ill-starred expedition of his beloved 
vaaster (1270), Joiuville refused to take part. For many years he 
occupied himself on higt own domains in building and repairing churches. 
Sis presence was often required at Court, and he was employed more 
than once in th^ service of the State. His patriotism It^ him to 
resist the exactions of Philippe le Bel, but under Louis lo Hutin, who 
repealed his predecessor’s oppressive imposts, he withdrew his opposi- 
tion to the Court, and at ninety years of age, in obedience to a royal 
summons, the stout-hearted seneschal of Champagne joined the force 
that had been raised to reduce the revolted Flemings. In 1317 he 
returned once more to Joinville, and died there two years afterwards, 
having lived to see six kings seated on the throne of France. The 
edition of these celebrated memoirs now before us is issued by the 
enterprising publisher, Firmin Hidot. The text is based on that of 
the manuscript found by Marshal Saxe, at Brussels, in 1744. The 
volume is enriched with dissertations on the life of Joinville, his MSS., 
his family, his castle and tomb, /ind with appendices containing the 
instruction of St. Louis to his daughter, Sarrasin’s narrative letter on 
the first crusade of St, Louis, and two ancient metrical compositions ; 
and with four illustrations in steel. 

Nearly three centuries after the death of King Louis, Fery de Guyon, 
Bailli-General of Anchin and Pesquenoourt, wrote his memoirs.'^ The 
volume in wbicli they are now comprised forms one of a series of nar- 
ratives and chronicles publisli^d by the Historical Society of Belgium. 
These memoirs were firs^ printed in 1661, at To urnay, alx)ut a hundred 
years after the death of the author. The copy which supplies the text 
of the present impression is that preserved in tho Royal Library. The 
bai’baric and chivalrous manners of the peiiod in which Fery de Guyon 
lived are reflected in his unpreteiuling recital. Ho paints with fidelity 
the man of arms, the warlike adventurer, the vicissitudes of the soldier’s 
life, the abundance of one day, the destitution of the ,next. Our 
chronicler was born in Burgundy in 1507. Quitting the paternal roof 
at the age of sixteen, he followed tho Seigneur de I’Estoile to Besan 9 on, 
in the capacity of page. From Besan^on he proceeded to Milan, where 
the Constable of Bourbon then sustained a siege. He recounts the 
defeat of tlie French at the passage of tho Sesia, the death of the 
Chevalier Bayard ; the expedition in Provence, that undertaken 
against Marseilles, and the capture of Francis 1., without tho dramatic 
incidents related by the French writers. He takes ns with him, when 
Boutbon’s army marched upon Rome, and makes us witness the sack 
of this city. We are present with him at the Siege of Naples, so 
gloriously defended by Philibert de Chdlons, Prince of Orange. In 
15$2 GuyonV company was commissioned to put down the brigands of 
Calabria^ and' was afterwards incorporated with the imperial urmy, 
formed fcr .the plrotcction of Hungary against the Turks. Two years 

^ M^bnciires de de Oayon.’* Par PeBobauhede Soumoy. Bruxelles, 
1858 .^ , 
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lafcer be took pert in the expedition to Tiinie, beheld the defeat of 
Kliair-Eddin, known as BarbarcKssa II., the Coraair King of Algiers ; 
returned to Italy, and passed the winter at Naples. In the spring of 
1536 ho accompanied the Emperor in his triumphal entrance into» 
Borne. After the truce of Nice he proceeded to Spain, was received 
into the service of the Emperor, followed him Co Germany, was pis- 
sent at the Diet of Augsburg, went once more to Italy, and then to 
Algiers. On this occasion the imperial army was wrecked on the 
African coast, and unprovided with food oi ammunition, suffered 
terrible extremities. Beturning to Spain, he remained there till 1543, 
when he was again summoned to the imperial standard, when war was 
levied against theTDuke of Cleves. In 1544 Guyon married Jeanne 
de St, Ilaagon. He afterwards distinguished himself in the brilliant 
campaign terminated by the Peace of Cressy. Four years later he 
received letters patent of nobility ; joined the expedition into Cham- 
pagne, 1552, and in the follijwing year was present at the Sieges of 
Therouanne and Hesdin. With the Peace of Chiiteau Cainbresis, 1559, 
the army was disbanded. It was about this time that our author was 
invested with the office of bailli of iSLnehin, a rich abbey, situated near 
Douay. He resumed military service under the Sieur dc Montigiiy, 
in the spring of 1566, and, in August oI* the same year, defeated a 
troop of Iconoclasts, who, after having pillaged tlie Abbey of Mar- 
chieimos, menaced that of Anchin with a similar fate. Later he 
accompanied the army of the Seigneur of Noircames to the of 

Mae^tiieht, Boisde-due, and Holland. In 1568 he was deputed to 
follow and watch tlue march of the Prince pf Oramge through Brabant and 
Hainault, Ho was preparing to assume the Glovernorship of the Castle 
of Bouchain, to which office he had been appointed, when, on the morn- 
ing of the day fixed for his departure, he was struck with apoplexy, 
and died an hour after at Pesquencourt. Guyon’s narrative is written 
in a slow, laborious, prosaic style ; he is inexact in his chronology, and 
his geographical notions are somewhat limited. The peculiar spelling 
under which he disguises the names of person.^ and places has been 
abandoned in this edition of his narrative, and an attempt has been 
made to reinstate in their native orthographical honours the names of 
his contemporary countrymen. The volume opens with a notice of 
the life of the author, and is furnished with an analytical table of con- 
tents, and an index. « 

Fi’om ancient chroniclers we jmss to modern historians. Mr, E, E. 
Crowe, ® the author of a compendious history of France in Dr. Lard- 
ner’s Cabinet Cyclopsedia has presented to the public tlie first 
volume of a more minute and philosophical work, which, in recording 
the destinies of the French nation, i^ofesses to survey the subject 
from an English point of view. The author has pu||poscly abstained 
from multiplying relerences ; in ft^t, he rarely cites an original docu- 
ment ; and the work thus loses fh authority what it gains in tj^pogra- 
phical concinnity. The narrative is, however, clearly a»d forcibly 

s •‘The History of France^*’ By Byre Evans CkwA, In 5 vds. VoL L 
London : Longman and Co, 1858. 
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written ; the style is flowing, uninterrupted and animated. There is 
no splendour of diction displayed, no scenic arrangement attempted, 
no strength or subtil ty of thought evidenced in these pages. A simple, 
•uniitipassioped, but lucid and comprehensive chronicle of the events 
that occurred from tjic days of Clovis, who died in 611, to those of 
Charles V., who expired in 1380, is what Mr. Crowe offers us in the first 
volume of his work. If tlie promised four volumes, designed to com- 
plete the history, sliould be equally meritorious, Mr. Crowe will have 
furnished the educated class of his countrymen with a luminous and 
instructive recital of the extraneous incidents and domestic vicissitudes 
in the national biography of France. ^^The noblest result of ages,’’ 
says our author, “ the greatest achievement of humanity, has been to 
found and produce a nation. The ancient world, with few and insignifi- 
cant exceptions, only knew empires established by arms and main- 
tained by force. The existence of a nation . . . is a phenomenon 
of modern times. . , . There is no epuntry which more completely 

embodies the idea of a nation than France.” These sentences serve to 
indicate the character and direction of Mr. Crowe’s philosophical 
speculations. The history commeijces with an account of the successes 
of Clovis and Pepin, and the imperial organization of Charlemagne ; the 
rise of feudalism ; the incursion of the Northmen ; the institution of 
chivalry dnd the foundation of the French monarchy, fill the opening 
cliapters of this volume. We may refer to the sixth chapter for a cir- 
cumartdutial report of the political and legislative administration of Si. 
Louis, and to the eighth for a description of the policy of Philip the 
Fair, which terminatedrin the premature reduction of the feudal nobles, 
and the compulsory unity of France under the paramount and despotic 
power of royalty. 

Prom France we pass over to Italy, and in the “ History of the Kmg- 
dom of Naples,” by (General Colletta,® recognise a work which will be 
read with pleasure and advantage by all who take an interest in the 
destiny of that beautiful but unhappy country. The author of the 
history was born in Naples on 23rd January, 1775. He entered the 
army as an artillery officer in the twenty-first year of his age, and dis- 
tinguished himself in the war against the French in 1798. Involved 
in the ruin of the Porthenopean Republic he narrowly escaped with 
his life. On his dismissal from the army ho adopted the profession of 
a civil engineer, andir under King Joachim was appointed Councillor of 
3tate in 1814, having previously risen to the chief command of the 
military engineers. In the Austrian campaign he gained fresh laurels, 
and was employed to negotiate the treaty of Casalanzsu Under 
Ferdinand his rank was confirmed, and after the revolution of 1820 he 
waa sent to Sicily to suppress the revolt. Colletta succeeded Parisi as 
Minister of War^^ii February, 1821 . On March 26th the Germans were 
in possession of Naples, and among the destined victims was the new 


» ‘‘Hiatoiy'of the Kingdom of Naples^ 1734' 1826*’’ By General Pietro Col- 
letta. Translated from the Italian. Bf 8. Homer. With a Supplementary 
Chapter, 1825-1856. Edinburgh: T, Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, 
Adams; g^d Co. 1858, 
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minister. For three months he had to oxidure the insults and menaces 
of Canosa in the castle of St. Flmo. Finally, lie was conveyed to 
Briinn in Moravia “ at the foot of that Spielberg which has been mad<f^ 
a living tomb for so many Italian patriots.” Here his lieafth began to 
decline, and he was allowed Sifter two years to reside in Florence, iii 
Florence he commenced writing his history of Naples, and this book 
oocnpied the remaining eight years of his life. Ho died at Florence on 
11th November, 1831. Coletta, while opposing demagogic influence 
and repudiating a shallow materialistic philosophy, was an undoubted 
admirer of the liberal Government introduced into Naples on the 
entrance of the French, He contends that the Neapolitans alone in 
Italy havo preserved the seeds of the common political regeneration. 
By the decrees that emanated from King Gharlejs of Bourbon, guided 
by his minister Tanucci, freedom, he asserts, was first redeemed from 
ecclesiastical tyranny. Under King Ferdinand the humiliating 
acknowledgment of vassalage was repudiated by the Neapolitans. The 
theories of political liberty, propagated in France in 1789, first became 
fruit-bearing in Naples, while the people were obedient to the laws and 
the revenue of the country continued to increase. On tlie'^conquesi of 
Naples by the French, 1799, the nation armed to support the institu- 
tions of their country, and only a few fought on the side iif liberty. 
Next followed the reign of the French kings, with the enjoyments of 
the civil franchises of the empire. In 1813 Italy was on ^^o-^ve of 
being united, but diplomacy and arms prevented the union. The 
following year the Neapolitans returned to Itai^n nole. In 1815 the 
Neapolitan army unfurled the banner of freeljpm and marched through 
Italy, but the people of Parma, Modena, and Tuscany, joined the 
Germans. On the restoration of the old government the French code 
was preserved, but, in 1820, the people, by an admirably conceived 
revolution, passed better laws for tliemstlves. In the course of tliirty 
j^ears, 100,000 Neapolitans have perished in the cause of political free- 
dom and for the love of Italy. Though now sunk in misery they arc 
ready for action, and though restless it is only from a desire to amelio- 
rate their condition. This summary of the honoux’able deetb, attributed 
by the historian to bis countrymen, will assiet the reader in forming 
some notion of the spirit and import of his book. Commencing with 
the reign of Charles of Bourbon, it relates the conquest of the Sicilies, 
the victory of Velletri, the popular risings against the Inquisition, and 
the attempts of Charles to subvert the feudal system. The reign of 
Ferdinand IV. follows. The first effects of the French revolution in 
the kingdom of Naples, the prepai-ations for war and defence, the 
triumph of the French army, the establibliment and suppression of the 
Parthenopean Republic and the resumption of the thfone by King 
Ferdinand, are recorded in the rei^miiing chapters of the firstj^olume. 
The changes introduced in the State, the trials and reforms of the 
Neapolitan people uuder Joseph and Joachim Murat occupy 

the next two books of this history. The^'measures of the' Government 
at the restoration of the Bourbons, the foreign and doihestic events 
under the two Ferdinands and Francis 1., are comprised in the second 
volume. A supplementary chapter by the translator brings the 
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historical narrative down to the year 1856. It contains a succinct 
ifoconnt of the revolutionary movement in Italy, the single-handevi 
struggle of Venice against Austria, the hostilities with Austria under 
Charles Afi>ert, the proceedings at Eome, and the expedition against 
Sfcily. The secret societies, the diplomatic negotiations, the various 
revolts, and the results of papal and royalist reaction, are described 
with sufficient minuteness. The translator rests his hope of the future 
independence of the Italian people on their own virtue, courage, and 
unanimity ; demands the exercise of foreign influence to prevent unfair 
interference in tlie interests of despotism, and deprecates all servile 
imitation of France or even of England/* The aspirafions of the Italian 
liistorian are patriotic ; his ciitliusiasm sustained rather tlmii ardent ; 
his narrative calm and flowing, his style sedate and measured. 

A manual of the ancient literary documents, that may be xjrofitably 
consulted as authorities by the student or writer of an history of 
Germany, from the most remote period of the middle ages to the 
middle of the thirteontli century, has been compiled wHith sufficient 
fullness for all practical purposes, if not with bibliographical exhaustive- 
ness, by Wr’Wattcnbach. A piize had been offered by the Koyal 
Society of the Sciences at Gottingen, in 1853, for a critical account of 
German Medieval Historiography, and tile successful candidate was the 
author of this essay. The introduction describes the editions of tlio 
old wtftttors published in the sixteenth century, and enumerates those 
issued in our own day by Lappenberg, Stenzel, Picker, Cornelius, ^nd 
others. The legendarj^ and ecclesiastical contributions to historical 
mat^iel are referred tOt'that early period which elapsed before the 
reign of Charlemagne. The second division includes all the writings 
that illustrate the Carlovingiaii era ; the third particularizes those of 
the time of the Othos ; the fourth comprises those which appeared in 
the interval between the election of Conrad II. and the death of Henry 
V. ; and the la^t section contains a notice of the njtrratives, annals, 
tales, and poetical compositions, calculated to assist the historian’s 
labours, which belong to the period between the death of Henry V. 
and the middle of the thirteenth century. An index extending over 
eighteen pages registers the vai'ious historical documents specified in 
the text, cites the names of the authors, and gives the numeral 
references. 

Pierre des Noyers was secretaiy to Maria Louisa de Qonzaga, 
Princess of Mantua and Nevers, and Queen of Poland; and wrote 
numerous letters on private and public affairs from 1655 to 1669.^^ 
These letters, collected in a volume of nearly GOO pages, were intended 
by their original editor to illustrate the history of Poland and Sweden 
during those four years of foreign invasion and domestic paralysis In 
1652 th^ lihertim veto of the privileged class was carried to its true 
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'' logical exccisb. A single deputy in the Diet Bad the desperate 
scourage to exercise this political right, and thus stopped the whole 
machinery of government. The King, John Casimir, had contrived 
to embroil himself with Sweden, and thus every circumstance bcemefl 
to conspire for the overthrow of Poland. The-MuscovittK entered her 
terx’itorics and advanced as far as Wilna ; the Swedes penetrated on 
the other side, and their progress was only arrested at Warsaw ; the 
Elector of Brandenburg, a tributary of Poland, joined the King of 
Sweden, while Ragotzi, Prince of Transylvania, marched with 50,000 
men Id the assistance of the Swedes. On the revolt of the Cossacks, 
Casimir in despair abandoned the country and retired into Silesia. 
The chivalrous courage of the Poles, however, saved their fatherland ia 
this emergency. Everywhere they flew to arms. The Russians were 
defeated in a pitched battle, and various successes were obtained over 
the Swedes. On the declaration of war against Sweden, by the King 
of Denmark, Charles GustaVus was compelled to return to his country, 
and peace was finally concluded at Oliva, near Dantzig, in 1060. John 
Casimir then abdicated the throne, and Michael Wisnowiecki, a native 
youth, w'as elected king by the nation. It is of this peniod of dissen- 
sion and invasion, of royal weakness and popular devotion, that Pierre 
des Noyers writes, in these semi-political, historical, gossining letters 
of his. There is much of interesting detail, much of usclul informa- 
tion in them, much of social incident and usage, and much of private 
comment and belief, that aid us in realizing the age and thi? riton and 
women that lived in it. Now and then we catch a glimpse of the 
Swedish monarch and the English Prcfbector * or we are introduced to 
that learned lady, Maria Cunitia, a famous Ifnguist and savante ; or we 
listen to the astrological fancies or therapeutic speculations of the 
secretary himself. In one place lie tells us that he had an attack of 
fever, for which he can imagine no reason but the disastrous position 
of the planets about the time of his illness. He was ill for seven days, 
during which he was bled live times. On the fifth day the phy- 
sicians, having done their worst, gave him up ; but I have recovered 
at last,** he says, ‘‘though I am still so weak that one can’t well be 
weaker.’* Our good secretary evidently took a deal of killing. 

The history of Poland receives a more formal illustration in a work 
by Eriedricli von Bmitt, which has the double title of “ Suworrow und 
Polen’s Untergang.” It consists of three volumes, of which on^ is 
new, one has been published before, and one has not yet appeared. It 
is dedicated to the Emperor Alexander 11., and is written from the Rus- 
sian point of view. From the daj’^s of Stanislaus the author complains 
that Poland’s history has been unscrupulously misrepresented. It is 
time to hear the other side. .Original and authentic documents are 
accessible. These he has consulted ; and the result he tells us is a true 
and accurate statement of facts.* M. Smitt appears to be <ftt only a 
fatalist but an optimist. Poland perished, and nothing became her so 
well as her death. She was a perpetual menace to Prussia, Austria, 
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and Uti^ssia. She had lived long enough. Rome grew, flourished, de- 
cay t^d, died. Poland did the same. The life of nations is in an eternaL 
•’ Once Poland was strong and Russia weak. It came to Russians 

4nrn to be ^vong, and she had an equal right with Poland to remove 
her d''adly ^nemy, foi\hcr own moral and political security. She used 
tWs right, and is justified by the law of self-preservation and the evi- 
dent indications of a Providential will. The Dens ex machinain this 
case was personated by tlic Kmpress Catherine. Under the coercion 
of her troops the Diet elected for king her lover, Stanislaus Poniatowski. 
When the patriot parly became exclusive and intolerant, Ruisia, in 
common >\ i til Great Rritain, Prussia, and Denmark, ^protested against 
its arhitraiy measures. More Russian troops were scut into Poland. 
Tlie dissidents formed a confederation under Prince Riulzivil ; the 
(\ilholics a coimtiu- coiifedi'ratioii, known us the Confederation of Bar. 
The Rji^sian solditu-^ sided with the dissidents, and were soon joined 
by an Austrian and Prussian force. It ms in iliis crisis that Suwor- 
row tirst distinguislied himself. He defeated the armies of both 
Pulaw skies, took Cracow by storm, and was accredited with the trium- 
phant ternunatioii of the eampaigv^- The lirst partition of Poland 
soon followed, a treaty being signed at Petersburg, 5th August, 1772 
The \ear after a war with tlitj Turks broke out, and Suworrow having 
Avon three Victories over tlie troops of Mustapha III., eflected a junction 
with tieneral Kamenskav, and in a fourth victory put an end to the 
(‘outiH^ •aIu 1771, Pugatselunv, a Cossack of the Don, organized a 
formidable insurrection. Suworrow encountered and overthrew the 
insurgents. In 1783 Inf subjugated tlie Cuban Tartars. Four years 
alter, the second Turkish tvar afforded him many opportunities fur dis- 
play ing his splendid strategic talents. The campaigns of 17SS and 
17bJl are eireiimotantially related by M. Smitt. I'li is second campaign 
was tc rminated by the battles of Fokshani, Kymnik, and the storming of 
Ismail. To all this brilliant success feuworrow mainly contributed. The 
Empress Catlierine, in recognition of these services, raised him to the 
dignity of a Russian Count, with the title of Rymnikski, suggested b^^ 
the victory gained on the banks of the river Rymnik. In 1792 Su- 
worrow was appointed Governor-General of the province of yekaterin- 
oslaw, the Crimea, and the district of the Dniester. In 1794 he re- 
duced the revolted Poles : five years later he commanded the troops 
which Ibught in Italy against the French ; and, returning to St. l^eters- 
burg ill 1800, died a few days after his arrival, in the seventieth year 
of his ago. We have anticipated M, Smitt’s narrative, in this brief 
re^umi of Suworrow’s actions, for the second volume concludes with 
the events of the year 1792, Suworrow was a daring and dexterous 
officer, deteimined, prompt, and inventive. He is one of the few 
generals whenever lost a battle. He was rough, uncouth, stern ; tem- 
perate in^iis habits ; orthodox in hisr nligion, and strict in its obser- 
vances. Though of a weak constitution, he recoiled (rom no privation 
or fatigue. Suworrow has a foremast rank among the captains of war, 
and his story may be read, with renewed satisfaction in the sharp, clear 
version of Friedrich vOn Smitt. 
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We may next notice a species of scandalous chronicle, entitled 
“^JMeinoirs of the Empress Catherine II.,*’ written by herself.^ ^ Sln^iUjIi, 
after her death, a MS. in her own handwriiinjj is said to have been 
found among her papers, in an envelope addressed “ to ‘her beloveif 
son, the Grand TIukc Paul.” Paul conlided tli<3 secret to Kourakii^, 
who copied the autograph. Prom this copy, twenty years after Puura 
death, two other transcripts were ‘made. Subsequently, by the direc- 
tion of the Emperor Nicholas, all the existing copies were seized by 
the police, the original being carefully deposited in the imperial 
arcliives. Prom Constantine Arsenieft*, the tutor of the present Em- 
peror, M. Herzen^derived his first information on this subject. It 
would seem that about three years ago, Alexander II. ordered the 
original document to be brought for his perusal. A lew copies then 
once more foTind their way into circulation, one of which supplied the 
text for the pi*esont edition. Of the authenticity of these Memoirs M. 
Jlcuven entci*taius no doubt. • They relate the events of the early years 
of the Womaii'Empcror,** from her birth to its thirtieth anniversary. 
The living ])ortraits drawn by her own hand are those of a young, 
ardent, intellectual girl, imprisoned in a palace, and gradually perverted 
by its corrupting influences : of a mean, c/oss, greedy, pedantic mother, 
boxing her daughter’s cars, and appropi'iating her new cloyms ; of a 
jealous, envious, tipsy vixen, the Empress Elizabeth — and a drunken 
noodle of a husband, who made his young wife the confidante ^f his 
love intrigues; and when she protended sleep, to escape the persecution, 
struck her a blow with his list to awaken her. Young, ill-used, and 
unhappy, Catherine listened to the passionate solicitations of Soltikoff. 
Her union with the Grand Duke afforded no ^promise of offspring, and 
when it was suggested that she should sacrifice her scruples to the 
welfare of the State, and she was offered a choice of two lovers, she 
took both, says M. Herzen, and to Soltikoff* and Nariclikiiic subse- 
quently added a third in Poniatowski. Sucli was the commencement 
of her erotic career. If the father of the Emperor is Sergius Soltikoff*, 
and Herzen contends that Catherine’s confession is sufficiently explicit 
on this point, the imperial family of Hussia is connected neither with 
that of Komanoff nor that of Holstein Gottorp. What, then, becomes 
of Russian legitimacy and hereditary right ? 

From such a picture of moral degeneracy it is a relief to turn to thiii 
contemplation of a noble and philosophic life, that of Sir Humphry 
Davy.^** The volume now published out of loving regard to a brother’s 
memory, may be considered as supplementary to the biography by Dr. 
Paris, which appeared in 1881, and one by Dr. Davy, which was 
issued five years after. It contains a »ketch of his birth and early 
education, an account of his studies and scientific researches, his 


IS M^moires de ITmpdratrice Catherine II, Ecrits par elle-m^mo, et prd- 
c^dds d’une Preface.*' Par A. Herzen, Londres : Trubner ot Ci®, ^ 1859. 

“ Fragmentary Remains, Literary and Scientific^ of Sir Hitmptiry Davy ; 
with a Sketch of hia Life, and Selections from his Coiiespondence/k Edited by his 
brother, John Davy, M.D., F.B.S. London ; Churchill. 1858, 
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travels, his last illness and death. It is enriched with the letters of 
distinguished men — Southey, Coleridge, Laudor, and othev^. 
The selection from Davy’s own letters seems judiciously made. His 
^description^, half poetic and half scientific, are often admirably done. 
His intellect was of 'a high and comprehensive order, philosophical, 
imaginative, and artistic. He was an accomplished painter, and by 
cultivation might have taken rank 'among poets. He is said to have 
lisped in numbers, and some of his verse.s are of undoubted merit. 
8uch, however, were only the graceful recreations of his exalted mind. 
Scientific research and inventive genius form his true title to an enduring 
recognition. His great discovery, that of the m^ftallic basis of the 
fixed alkalies, was an era in the history of chemistry. After a trial of 
forty years, his safety lamp maintains its reputation unimpaired. As 
a means of preserving the lives of thoubands of poor men, he “ valued 
it more than anything he ever did.” His present biographer corrals 
a misstatement on this subject in the* lately published “Life otG. 
Stephenson,” The lamp invented by this remai’kable man was, says 
Dr. Davy, as admitted by himself, formed entirely on mechanical 
principles, and had no pretensions’^ to safety till constructed after the 
manner of the Davy lamp. JWise, liberal, and tolerant, both in politics 
and religion, Sir H. Davy anticipated little benefit from the diffusion 
of revolutionary opinion in Hurope, and became more “apostolic in his 
creed” g,s he grew older. Yet he supported the emancipation of the 
Catholic^, and was an ardent friend of rational liberty. Davy was no 
bookworm. He was f^nd of field sports ; of hunting, shooting, and 
fishing. Ho conformed i?o thd world, but his delight was in his intel- 
lectual being. With s()mething of the Stoic’s faith, he held that mental 
or moral enthusiasm destroys physical pain, and that the imagina- 
tion is the only creative fsiculiy of our nature. Born at Penzance, 17th 
December, 1778, he died at (xeneva, 21)th May, 1829. His last rcst- 
ing-place is in the burying-ground without the walls of that city, close 
to Professor Pictet. 

During the boyhood of this wise and good man, John Wesley first 
visited the far west, and saw and blessed the young philosopher. The 
awakening of the religious consciousness in the fishermen and miners 
of Cornwall under Wesley’s earnest efforts, the revival of evangelical 
Christianity in England effected by him and his coadjutors, is a 
noticeable fact in the last century. Methodism, with every deduction 
for its dangerous emotional fascination, and its melancholy self-delu- 
sions, yet represents some spiritual reality and testifies to the unspeak - 
able greatness of the soul. The truth and nobleness, the falsehood, 
extravagance, and superstitions that are in Methodism may be learned 
from Southey’s life of its founder,^® a reprint of which is now given 
Lo the world, edited by the Bev. C. C. Southey. It contains many 
valuabT^ annotations by S, T, ColeAdge, and remarks on the life and 
character of John Wesley, by the late Alexander Knox. 


15 “Hie Life of Weeloy, and Rise and Progress of Methodism.’* By Robert 
Southey, in 2 vc^s. Lonuon : Longman and Go. 1858. 
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^ We invite attention to another reprint of a far greater man. Lord 
"icing’s Life of Locke.’^^® A cheap edition of this indispens HW i y * 
biography has long been a desideratum. It is now comprehended amonfj 
, the volumes forming Mr. Bohn’s Standard Library. From this memoh, 
and from the letters and papers which accompany it, the general reader 
will obtain a true idea of the part that Locke took in the irrecon- 
cilable war between truth and falsehood.” The homely beauty of 
Locke’s wstyle; the plain wisdom of his profound common sense; 
the human character of his philosophy ; and the noble sweetness of his 
life and disposition are traceable in the selected extracts from his let- 
ters and papers. *In itself the book can. lay claim to no special lite- 
rary merit ; but as the sole authoritative record of the life of one of 
England’s greatest thinkers, it possesses a peculiar value. 

An agreeable littlcwork on the characteristics of a genius very different 
from that of the calm and jptient Locke will reward pei'usal. Rous- 
seau’s fiery and tumultuous nature will long he a favourite subject for 
psychological disquisition. In a series of “ Studies, which in a frag- 
mentary form were read before the Academie des Sciences, Morales, 
et l^olitiqucs” M. Gaberel has described the development of Rous- 
seau’s genius ; estimated the influence of Geneva on his character ; 
delineated hw political system ; reviewed his religious sentiments ; and 
appreciated the personal relation in which he stood to liis Genevese 
friends. In a concluding chapter, the state of Geneva, after death 
of the revolutionary philosopher, is described. M, Gaberel writes 
throughout iii a friendly and admiring .spirit pf the hero of his little 
essay ; acknowledges the truth, though mingled with error, which his 
political theory discloses, and exculpates him from even an indirect 
participation in the excesses of the French Revolution through the 
influence of his insurrectionary ideas. 

M. Hosemann complains that a school of historians aud publicists re- 
presents the religious reform of the sixteenth’ century as hostile to 
established authority. In the conviction that the spirit of the Gospel 
condemns all revolt, he hasFproduced an abridged history of the “ Life of 
Luther and the Reformation,”^® in which he undertakes to “refute’* this 
radical and dangerous error.” The object of his book, however, is not 
entirely polemical. Its author aims to relate facts veraciously, and to 
exhibit the Divine action in the events of history. Thus the ordinary 
evangelical theory is adopted, and the familiar incidents in Luther’s 
career are recited in regular sequence, without any pretension to origi- 
nality of view, but in a compact and instructive narrative. 

A “Universal Dictionary of Contemporary Biography,”^’ compritring 

The Life and Letters of John Lpeke. With Extracts fr6m his Jourr)|Jg^ 
and Commonplace Books.'’ By Lord Hing. London ? Bohn. 1858. ^ ^ 

Rousseau et les G^n^vois.” M. J. Gaberel, ancien pastewiT G^nfive, 

1858. 

“ Histoire Abrbg6e de Luther et de la Reformation.” Par J. Hosemann. 
Paris. 1858. 

* * Dictionnaire Universel des Oo>nte<inporain8,contenaiit tons les Persannes notables 
de la France et des pays Btrangers.** Par J, Vaperoan. ' Paris . Hachet^. 1858. 
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the most celebrated names in literature, art, theology, law, and j)oUtici^ 
be gratefully welcomed by a numerous and inquisitive public, who 
^require correct and trustworthy information on tho distinguished men 
and women of their own time. This alphabetically-arranged biography 
1ms been compiled witK scrupulous care, conscientious treatment, and 
rare skill and discernmeiit, by M. Vapereau, formerly of the Ecole 
Normahy and peculiarly qualified for his office by his philosophical 
studies and professional training. In the accomplishment of this 
arduous undertaking the compiler has had throe principal ends in 
view : — J . To register biographical and historical facts with impar- 
tiality and exactness ; 2. To signalize the prominent living actors on 
the political or literary stage ; and 3. To furnish readers, writers, 
politicians, and travellers with information which they find absolutely 
indivspensable. In giving effect to this purpose, the editor has sought to 
attain the utmost precision of statement, af distributed under the various 
categories of name, birth, family, education, commencement of public life, 
acce&sioii to office, change of career, State decoration and reward, partici- 
pation in political events, charactpistic facts, remarkable doings and 
sayings, titles, dates, and successive editions of literary productions. 
The labour thus expended oir the work is incidculable ; and whether we 
coiisider ihe difficulties sui'mounted, or the success achieved, the 
precision of statement attained, or the extent of subject explored, 
we al;ke constrained to admire the patient diligence, indefatigable 
energy, discriminating taste, and fine sagacity evinced in the work- 
manship. We must dr<iw attention also to the merely literary merit 
of the article. The criticism is in general concise, animated, and in- 
forming ; the biographical sketches are executed, in the main, with a free, 
yet careful touch ; and in cases where a diplomatic reticence and a preju- 
diced or accommodated narrativewould have characterized the less coura- 
geous instinct or the more partial judgment of over-cautious or dogmatic 
menjWehavenoticed a generous freedom from personal prepossession, and 
an evident desire to give a fair and dispassionate report, in the highest 
degree honourable to the enterprising publiahcr, M. Hachette, and hi& 
laborious and conscientious editor. We have examined many of the 
articles contained in this work, and in those instances in which we 
have been able to apply the test of experience, we find them satisfac- 
tory in outline and nearly accurate in detail. No pains will be spared 
to render this Opus Magnum of biographical erudition increasingly 
meritorious ; ajid as the present impression will remain permanently 
in type, opportunity will be afforded for the correction of trivial inac- 
curacies, the introduction of desired improvements, and tho insertion 
of pretermitted or recently acquired reputations. That the catalogue 
^of living celebrities is not already an exhaustive one will excite neither 
disa]f)peijjtinent nor sfirprise. It not occasional omission that im- 
pres.ses us, but the prevailing completeness attained that deserves our 
admiration.^ As instances of this exceptionab treatment, we may 
indicate the names of yerdeil, Wegonde, J» B. Beraud, Mulder, E. W. 
Maokay, X)r. Carpenter, Herbert Spencer, Ih\ Neil Arnott, J* A. 
Froude, W. Smith, author of “Thorndale,’* &c., and Miss Hosmer, 
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On the other hand names of very secondary interest .will bo found in’ 
this volume, a convincing proof of its designed inclusiveness, — an in- 
' elusiveness which repeated examination justifies us in asserting^** 
proximately realised. This valuable work is comprised in one ample 
volume of the form called imperial, and contains eighteBn hundred 
pages carefully and compactly printed. 

Local history has a peculiar charm for us, and to rescue from 
oblivion topographical facts that have an immediate as well perhaps as 
a remote value, is ever a task well worth the doing. This task has been 
excellently discharged by Mr. Nicholls in bis account of the Forest of 
Dean, in Grloucostorshire.* In antiquarian detail, real and legendary 
recital, botanical, Zoological, and geological description, this admirable 
compilation is particularly effective. The illustrative plates, which 
are numerous, have usually an architectural or monumental reference, 
and are some of them extremely characteristic* 


BELLES LETTRES AND ART. 

• 

M r. LONGFELLOW seems likely to be spoilt by popularity, and to 
think that anything is good eAough for a public which has received 
him hitherto with almost unqualified approbation. The he^i^ band 
which landed from the Mayrflawer on the inhospitable shares of New 
England in January, 1621, though pertaining more to the historian 
than to the poet, were by no means witf^out poetical interest, to 
which Mr. Longfellow has now added a ridiculous element in his 
“ Courtship of Miles Standish,’’ and has thought it worth his while to 
r(3cord the same in somewhat halting hexameters.^ Miles Standish, an 
elderly gentleman of short stature, and much valour and military expe- 
rience, is chosen captain of the new settlement, though not of strict 
puritanical principles, and has for friend and private secretary a much 
younger man, John Alden, the ancestor possibly of that dignified 
diplomatist who was, according to Mr. Slick, so disgusted by the coarse 
advice of Mr. Abernethy. Miles Standish lost his wife early in the 
first year of the settlement, and was, somewhat too soon for a mature 
and military official,’ smitten by the chaims of a puritan maiden, 
Priscilla, whom he seeks to win by proxy, contrary to his usual maxim 
of doing himself whatever he wished to be well done, while the sequel 
shows that he should by no means have made this occasion the exception 
to his rule. John Alden, the ambassador selected, is himself deeply 
enamoured of Priscilla, who reciprocatd| heartily, though neither has 
spoken to the other on the subject ; nevertheless, Alden does his best 

— — ^ 

* ''Forest of Dean: an Historical and Descriptive account,*’ By H. G, 
Nicholls. London ; Murray. 1858. 

1 '>The Courtship of Miles Standish, and other Poems.’* By Henry Wadsworth 
Lon^ellow. London : Kent & Co. 1888. 
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to invest hi« principal with all the qualifications that could maltiC him 
meet for a husband in Priscilla’s estimation, but the young lady is 
jwsWrally provoked at Aldcn’s blindness to the real state of her 
JJeelings, and stops him in the midst of his unwelcome eloquence : 

But as he wanned and glowed in his simple and eloquent language, 

Quite forgetful of self and full of the prai&e of his rival, ^ 

Archly the maiden smiled, and with eyes overrunning with laughter, 

Said, m a tremulous voice, ‘ Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?’ ” 

They do not even then come to an understanding ; Alden leaves her pre- 
sence, accusing himself of treachery to his confiding friend, but is on his 
return obliged to apprise Miles of the rc‘al state of the case— and is 
vehemently upbraided with treaeheiy and other moral enormities. 
Fortunately the presence of Standish is required in an expedition 
against a hostile Indian tribe, in which, though successful, a report 
is afterwards spread of his death by Indian treachery. In consequence 
Alden, who, moved by conscientious scruples, had purposed to retm*n 
to England in the Mayflower, remains in the New World, unwilling 
to desert the helpless Priscilla, whom he loved only less than his 
honour; he now considers himself at libeity to declare his passion, 
and weds her; the ceremony is scarcely concluded when Standish 
reappears, and startles the »A’edding-party ; he acts, however, with 
great forbearance and good sense, like a gentleman as ho is, and 
resigns Priscilla with the best grace in the world. There is a trace 
of Longfellow’s earlier sjnrit in his description of the return of 
the pair to Alden’s house in the forest, which is like a ray of inello^\ 
sunshine at the close of,m somcjwhat dull day. 

‘*Likc a pictuw it seemed of the nrinniiive pastoral ages, 

Presb with the youth of the world, and recalling Jleoeeca and Isaac. 

Old and ever new, and simple and beautiful always. 

Love immortal and young in tlie endless sqcccs&ion of lovers. 

So through the Plymouth woods passed onwiird the bridal procession.” 

In the remaining short pieces, which occupy fully half of the little 
volume, we find nothing better than a not always harmonious mediocrity, 
sometimes defaced by downright doggerel, and a studied absence of 
the file — the ‘^Phantom Ship*’ and “Warden of the Cinque Ports,” for 
example; and what can surpass the unblushing doggerel of such 
stanzas as 

“ Once the Emperor Charles of Spain, 

With his swarthy, grave commanders^, 

I forget in w hat campaign. 

Long besieged, in mud andraiu, 

Some old frontier town of Plaudcrs. 

“Up and down th^ dreary camp, 

In great boots of Spanish leather, 

Stiidingywith a measured tramp. 

These hidrdgos dull and (kunp. 

Cursed the Frenchmen — cursed the weather,” 

We gladly hail, however, as some eompenaatioA, the graceful tribute 
paid by Mr. Longfellow to the matchless lady who shed the light ot her 
presencp, "and the blessing of her ministrations over the miserable 
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sufferers in that dark campaign which has thrown into the shade the 
miseries and tho mistakes of Walcheren- 

“ So in that house of misery 
A la(k with a lamp I see. 

Pass througli the glimmering gloom 
And flit from room to room. 

‘‘ On England’s annals through the long 
Hereafter of her si)eech and song. 

That light its rays shall cast, 

Erora portals of the Past. 

** A lady with a lamp shall stand. 

In the great history of <he land, 

A noble type of good, 

Heroic womanhood 1 ” — Santa Fllomena. 

It well for tho writer of the “ Maid of Norway”^ that he liveti 
not in the days of the Dunciad ; there surely never was even a comedy 
so perseveringly and respectably dull ; a dulness of which the author 
is most innocently unconscious. The plot is complicated, no less than 
four kings, videlicet^ of North and South Britain, of Norway, and of 
Denmark, appearing in person, or by proxy, among the personae of the 
fable. ^ » 

The first act open® in the capital of Essex (Trino van turn), at the 
court of Bcliiius, King of South Britain, who has reason to suspect the 
lioncsty of his brother, Brennius, King of Northumbria, and is !j,rming 
against him. Brennius, however, proves to be a very honest fellow, 
who lias been seduced into apparent league with Elsing, King of 
Norway, by the charms of his daughter, ttie Princess Matilda, the 
“ Maid of Norway.** As Bolinus marches north against his brother, 
he encounters the heroine herself, a fugitive from King Gothlac of 
Denmark, who had treacherously made her prisoner at sea, and been 
afterwards driven on the coast of Britain by stress of weather. 

Conan, Earl of Cambria, is tho schemer who sets everybody by tho 
ears, and is of course finally unmasked, to the general satisfaction, by 
the dofectioii of his seoretary, Kienwit, a most claboi’ate joker, who, 
with the Lady Hilda, are the laboriously comic characters of the 
piece. Perseverance is a most valuable quality, gonei’ally sui'e of its 
reward, but it will scarcely pay Mr. Waddie to persist in comedy. 

“Eric; or, Little by Little,”’* is a* book that follows in the track 
opened out by the author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” It is a story 
of school-life, and appeals eloquently and forcibly to that barren and 
neglected thing, a schoolboy’s heart. 

Every paterfamilias would consult his own and his children’s inte- 
rests by furnishing them with an oppm yinity of perusing it. 

The first volume of “ Maud Bingley,”^ is a tolerably vigorous and 

■>— 

3 ' * The Maid of Norway, a Romantic Comedy, inc jrt^e Acts.” By J ohn Waddie. 
London : £. Marlborongh and Co. 1858. i 

* *^Erio, or Tittle by Little.” By Mr. Famir, Fellow of Trinity ^/oUege, Cam- 
bridge. 1858. ^ 

^ *‘Maud Bingley.” By Frederica Graham. 2 toIs. Lemdon : ^ Bell and 
Daldy. 1858. ' ' . 
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lively sketch in water-colours of a phase of English social life, which 
has found much favour with the writers of the school of Lady Bles- 
-wff^ton ; the second volume reads a little too much like a reproduction 
^f the first, but considerable power of discrimination and delineation 
is displayed* throughout. 

• Maud herself is one of those charming and impossible characters 
which have been so often drawn ; but we must take exception to the 
introduction of such a character as Edgeworth Bingley, a rough, selfish 
puppy, whose appearance is always disagreeable. 

The authoress displays an Irishwoman’s taste for military people, and 
not one clerical character figures in her book, notwitl) standing the 
character of the heroine. 

Miss Bingley is left an orphan, in very moderate circumstances, with 
two or three grown-up brothers, only one of whom, Arthur Bingley, 
is qualified to be her friend and adviser ; hut as he is obliged to go 
abroad with his regiment, she is unwijlingly compelled to accept 
the offer of a maternal aunt, married to a wealthy Scotch merchant, 
residing near Windsor, and who (the aunt) is greatly enamoured of 
the military society to he fouiK\ in that neighbourhood. Maud’s 
social prospects may he augured from a breakfast-table dihcussion, 
which occurs shortly before her arrival, betweea her aunt, Mrs. Murray, 
and her cousin, Captain Julian Murray, \vho is, ho\vovcr, as unlike the 
aunt as possible ; — ♦ 

• V 

“Julian’s eyes showed that he appreciated, to its fullexicnt, litrs. Murray’s 
sisterly affection, otherwise he preserved a perfectly uinaoved eouiitcnaiiee, as 
he remarked — *1 suppose one or* of her ol the brothers is coming a\ if h licr 
to-day. Arthur was always 5 good fellow, but I have not seen him since I left 
Woolwich.’ 

" ‘I am happy to say he is gone abroad with his regiment, for he is the one 
who would have given most trouble. 1 suppose 1 miiht make up my mind to 
keep the girl here; but I am resolved not to luive }ouug men hanging about 
thcWusc.' 

“‘Oh, I was thinking of bringing Vanston and Grey over for a couple of 
nights next week; but if young men are at a discoiini, })eihaps 1 had belter 
say nothing about it.’ 

“‘My dear Julian, your friends arc always welcome; you might know 
that,’ said Mrs. Murray, with an air of reproach, which was meant to be both 
gentle and fascinating. ‘ It is a very# different thing from having those young 
Bingley s, who are almost pcmiiless, always living upon one.’ Julian did not 
reply, audMrs. Murray proceeded — ‘Alter all, Herbert will be the only one of 
the brothers left in England, and when I see liim I shall try and persuade him 
how much better it would be to go back to India at once. What docs he want 
in England P he has no money, and can have no friends.’ 

“ ‘Bite him, roll him over. Rust#,* exclaimed Julian to his dog, Opening the 
glass-door, as a wretched staiv’ciing cur made its appearance on the lawn, 
‘that’s the way of the world, ain’t it P trample on those who arc dowui — eh, 
man?’ . 

“ Mrs. Murray didmot even redden. ‘ 1 have so often given orders that no 
tradespeoplc^are to bring dogs up to the house, notliing makes Mr. Murray so 
angry. You mky be sure tlws wretched pupny beloMs to the butcher or bdker, 
or some ^uch person,’ ^ntinued she, as Ilttsty bustled back, finding his 
adversary benBatn his notice.” 
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The Gilberts and their Guests ; a Story of Iloinoly Knglish Life,”** 
is precisely what its title jirofesses, a quiet narrative of middle ^ss 
domesticities, principally exhibited in dialogue, which is occasionally 
lively. Two episodes occur, which are perhaps inientWd to varj* 
a story which tlio authoress feared might bo monotonous - viz., Miss 
J^ale’s siek-bod adventures with her terrible nurse ; and Mrs. Co])e!an(Ps 
unhap]^y, and not uncommon story, ^’'hero is mucli good leeling and 
good sense to ho found in its pages. 

‘‘The Admirars Niceo.”^' i-. well (‘xempliliod iu the following 
extract - 

** ‘Oil, do iiol- we?]), dear luainma ! T am sure papa will be home soon; il is 
now a month since the papers said his sliip left China on her homeward voyage, 
and 1 am sure he must he houu‘ soon/ and ksIic fondly kissed the siillerev’s 
elieek. 

bless yoii, daiUng’ child, for your attempt to convforl me, Ihit, my Ada, 
Cliina is a great way oiV, and th^ Jhiflzott will be long making 1 ])e pas.sage ; slie 
^ails alowdy, too ‘-lowly — too slowly,^ slie murmured. Com])lnining of Ihtigiic, 
Iier maid was siiiuinoucd, and, with the assistance of x\da, she rc;\ched her own 
room.” 

Surely iliis must be by the authoress of that remark able novel wliieli 
so charmed and exciited Iho suseeptibilities of Mrs. Wi^i^^prl^^ 

M is‘^ Bremer is like majvy othcrj)ersons~ -critics espeeially- lin'd of 
love stories, and thendbro seeks to int(U‘est lior readers in a worthier, or 
at least less hackneyed theme ; yet, true to tho imwitabli* femaJb iftslinet, 
slie is eompelled to make the passion which she wishes to (‘sehew, tlie 
animating prineiple of almost the only*inte);c)^ which this soinowhat 
epideiktical production possesses. The sc#nc of tho story^^ lies in 
trothlaiul, that dearly-loved “Eye of tlio Ealtlc,’* as its ])artial in- 
habitants Ici’in it, and opens in its little capital of VVishy, at the house 
of ih'ofessor Norrhy, wJiose fair and accomplished daughter is on the 
(*ve of lier twenty-lirst l)irth(lay^ That lilial aJfcction whicli is to I'c- 
place ill thi.^^ liook the ordinary pas.sion oJ’ novels, is strongly disphiyetl 
in llie (irst interview^ lietwt'eii father and daughter; tlierc is Ihen 
a sketch of a domestic Swedish interior, d In Teniers^ and tlio young 
lady, who adds tho iiict of being an heiress to her oth(‘r good qualities, 
shortly after proceeds on a lengthened visit to lier amit, llio J^aroness 
Norrby, .a lady ol' family' and fashion, of Sloekliolm. Axel Nori’hy, 
tlie son of the baroiu'hs, sonuwvhat slowdy develojis a ]>assion for his 
fair cousin, whose sucee‘^s in tho ‘'host’’ Swcdisli society is decided; 
hut his motlier thinks he may' do eonsidorably hotter, after the mtinner 
of courtly mothers. Jii the meantime Brofessor Norrby beeome.vi blind, 
and, debarred from literary pursuits, has uo other solace tlian in the nH'ee- 
lions of his eldest daughtfT; tho youngei* JUioda, and tho ileaf but stu- 
dious brother, Algott, appearing to he of very inficnor interest in 

^ The Gilberts and iheir Guests ; a Story of JComely Englisli Life.” 3 voN. 
l^y Julia Day. London: T. Cantlcy New'by. , ^4 

® The Admiral’s Niece, or a Talo of Nova Scotia/' 12 v^ols. Fkhinind 

Heathcote. i^ondon : T. Cantley Newby. 18.58. ^ ^ 

^ ‘‘ Father and Daughter, a Poitraiture from the Life.” By Frederika-rireiner, 
translated by Mary Howitt. Hall and Virtue. 1851). 
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man’s eyes. She therefore determines to devote her whole time to 
hix^, though her heart is impressed by tlie olivious affect ion of her 
cousin Axel, who repeats, at intervals of some months, his visits to her 
father’s houBc : but time shows that, with all his aecoinplishments and 
t^ents, he is scarcely “wortliy of the supreme place in her affection, 
lie appears, indeed, to be subsequently pleased with her younger sister, 
and even trifles with her feelings ; for Tlhoda has given him all her 
heart, which she confesses to her elder sister, without the knowledge 
of Axel. After the death of the baroness, Axel jiroposcs marriage to 
Kosa Norrby, but she refuses him with decision, though with some 
agitation; and tells him that, to her younger sister, kiid not to herself, 
the offer should have been made. He hears the just rebuke in manly 
and repentant silence, and ultimately lihoda bt'eomes his wife. 

The most vivid and interesting chapter in the book, because it is a 
paraphrase from real life, describes the mortal peril encountered by tbe 
bearers of the mail-bags from the island of‘ Aland to the oi)posite (Jotb- 
land, in the depth of winter. Hosa Non by is a pa‘5sengcr in tbe boat 
on the occasion, and survives the icy perils wliieh prove fatal to three 
of her male fellow-travellers. 

Mrs, Howitt lias abl}^ perfownied her task of translation, but there is 
much prolixity ; and to introduce a young lady reading aloud a long 
passage from Cicero De Soicchtte iu the tiv'-t chapter, as iliss Jlromcr 
has done, .^favours of female pedantry, or bas-bleuism. 

M. Marmir, who has evidently travelled a good deal, and ji^eked np 
a polyglot smattering of languages, clearly ratln^r desires to dis})lay 
iu the “ Betrothed of b'pKzhergen,”^ the informatimi thus aeijuired, 
than any jiarticular capaefty for lictitious writing. Plot there is hoik*, 
character not much, and the incidents aiv monotonous ; nevertbeless 
the author has visited Ilammerfest, tlic last abiding- place of civilized 
trading mankind in the north, and is therefore able to describe a sjxff 
which must have the merit of novelty at least, to most of bis readers. 
The story opens at Dunkii'k, in the hou^e of a rich merchant, M. 
Vanksep, who has an amiable, good-looking daugliter, Jwose Marie 
Vanksep, the light of his eyes. Ife lias ju^t delennined to send a 
strong and well-found ship, then lying in the harbour, and nanu*d 
after his daughter, to Spitzbergen, for the chance of a cargo of whale- 
oil and morse-ivory. The lieutenant of this vessel (tirbt mate with us), 
a spirituel young sailor, who venerates the memory of the great Por- 
tuguese and Genoese discoverers, is the hero of the story. Hose Marie 
Vanksep has a decided but secret a;? ^ for him ; but, though a good 
and pretty girl, she is not exactly formed to captivate the heart of a 
man devoted to the romance his profession, and with anything but 
a taste^ for domesticities. His jolly old commander, Blondeau, at a 
in a Dunlcerf|;ie wine-shop, gives him to understand that he 
hiis no ddhht of M5§s Vaffl^5fep*s strong predilection for the young mate, 
and urges him to pursue hii good fortune, Marcel, however, professing 
respect and ^gratitude for jjlie young lady, disclaims all matrimonial in- 
tentions, the disgust and astonishment of his true friend, Blondeau ; 


8 ''Les Fiances do Spitzberg.*' Par X. Marmir. Paris: Libraire do L 
Hachette & 185D. 
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lliu bit of diiilo;>'ue on this occasion Is J)he beat thing in the story. The 
sjnp proceeds to Haminerfest in Finland, en route for Spitzbeegen 
where winter yet reigns. They hear of an experienced pilot, one Lax, who 
is essential to their further progress, but who refuses to engage in tha^f 
(‘ajiaciiy, unless allowed to carry with him his daughter Cariuc, whose 
delicate healtli, lie conceives, can on!}'- bo benefited by residence in* a 
colder climate, Hamincrfcst itself not being sufficiently frigid. M. 
SpaiTinan, the banker of Hammcrfest, has in vain tried to turn him from 
this delusion, and now Blondeau and Marcel are equally urgent, but in 
vain; and Blondeau, who liad been most unwilling to carry a female 
passcug^' oil so perilous a voyage, and in a vessel unprepared for her 
j'ceeption, at last eonsoiiis to take Lax on his own terms. A lady in 
the true sense Carine Lax is, though a pilot’s daughter, and Marcel 
liiuls in lier his id(‘al ; they are obliged to winter at Spitzbergen, are 
d('sorted by nearly all the crew, and after the usual horrors of a Polar 
winter, with which we in England are familiar enough by description, 
niifortunatcdy, Marcel and Cai'ine return betrothed to Hammcrfest, and 
Carine, whose health has hc»en hiding the whole winte?«j dies as she 
its harbour. Blojidemi aiKt^Mareel return in the lio^e Marie to 
Dunkirk, the latter vainly cnd(‘avonring i^o inilucc the bereaved pilot to 
.acc()in])any tluMu, and overwhelmed himself with melancholy. On his 
udurn, though JMiss Vanksep renvaiiis faithful, he almost immediately 
j)roeeeds on a distant voyage, to dissipate his wretchedness, if possible. 

11 ii’a que viugt aiis,” says JM. Marmir, “ct Kosa Marie nil pas ccss6 
do rainier. 11 eponsera peut-etre liosa Marie.” 

Holbein’s ‘‘ Dance of Death must* alway-i bo a work of interest to 
tlioso who arc studious of the earlier history of pictorial art and inven- 
tion. It is, too, a satire and a sermon, a warning and a reproof to the 
vicious, the frivolous, and tlic ovxT-worldly. Mr. Douce’s learned ex- 
jdanatory dissertatioji is prefixed, and is a mine of information as to 
tlie histoiy of ancient design and designers. 

“Hone Subseciva) ” is an honest and heartily written book, the 
chief ohjeet of which is to reform the medical j^rofession from within, 
^fhe jiarallel between Locke and Sydenham is not, however, very obvious; 
hut we do not think tliat the acute and sensible physician, who intro- 
duced so much rational reform, and so many improvements into prac- 
tical medicine, has anything to fear in a comparison even with the author 
of the Essay on the “ Human Understanding.” 

l)i\ Brown, in his “Medical Observations,” properly protests, as all 
sensible men have done, against that cramming of the memory made 
necessary by the requirements of a modern medical curriculum, where so 
nmeli that is useless in the subsequent c^iveer of the practitioner, is forced 
upon his attention : yet, likg all medical reformers. Dr. Brown expects 
too high a standard in those who cuter a prdbssion unrcpreg4»*'*<^Mfff 
Parliament, and in which the of the 4#i^iest attainmdits is least 
coniident. 

lie has inserted a pai)er by liis coubiu, John Taylor. Brown, which 

Holboin’s of Deatti, and Hiblc CuU.” London: Bok,n.^*1858. 

10 SubseoiVciU, or Ijocke and .Sydenlitiin, with other Occasio^ial ]^iper!s.’* 

J'y John Ih’owiJ, jM.U. h'dluburgh and London; Constable & Co. 1858, 
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s>( eks to ascertain what was St^tPaul’s “ thorn in tlic tiosh,” to which 
the^ipostlc of tho Gentiles alludes; ho hupposes it to have been weak 
and inflamed eyes — a conjecture which had previously appeared in 
fnint. 

^The best paper in th\3 volume is “ Eab and his Friends/’ which com- 
bines, with considerable skill, the humorous and the pathetic ; that on 
tho bones of the Black Dwarf is a not uninteresting scholium on one 
of Sir Walter’s strangest characters. 

It was not the least of the good deeds of the Society for tho Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, that at tho instance of Mr. (now Sir G. C.) Lewis, 
it commissioned Professor Karl Oifriod Miiller of (}ottingcn,4o write, 
for valuable considerations, a Ili&tory of Greek Literature, with an 
cs})ecial view to the tastes and requirements of the English public. 
Professor Midler wtis an enthusiastic Jdiil-llellciii&t, and his thorough 
competency for the task had been demonstrated iu his learned and 
sagacious work on tlie Dorian.% (Die Dorini). After some negotiation, 
this ‘‘opus magnum” was commenced; but Miillcr lived only long 
enough to‘co^nplcte about half as it xiow appears, for he died of fever 
at Athens, in August, 1810. 

Dr. Douiddsoii wa*- engaged by the Society to translate the inaiiu- 
tori])t as ii was transmitted to England, and further, upon Midler’s 
(h'cease, to continue the work itself but it was shortly afterwards dis- 
solved, ^n^ it vas not till several years afterwards tliat the linn which 
had purchased its copyright, requested Dr. Donaldson to eoiiqdete his 
learned labour. The result is i\ w'urk of great utility and value, com- 
bining aceiiraic knowledgo**with an attractive aiul popular stylo. 

Professor JMiUler’s portion comprises a brief history of the origin of 
the Greek language, and of the character of its dialects ; tho ante- 
lloiueric poetry, the Homeric mythology, a summary of tho arguments 
that would indicate Smyrna as tlie probable birthplace of the greatest 
of epic poets ; a demonstration of the numerous interpolations in the 
Iliad and Oefyssey, which were inevitable, and which no one but a fanatic 
would deny ; of the (Cyclic poets, so called because they attempted to 
complete the narrative of the cycle of events of which the Iliad re- 
cites but the middle Bcries ; the “ Little Iliad” of Lesches, also intended 
to complete tho Homeric story, tho contents of which work of Lesches 
wo know chiefly from the account in Aristotle’s Poetics — Hesiod and 
his poetry, from the Works and Days, to tho Shield of Hercules, and 
the minor epic poets who succeeded him. 

The origin of elegiac poetry, with a notice of the somewhat copious 
elegiacs of Theognis, less valuable, however, than the scantier remains 
of Solon and Tyrtieus. 

^^Epigrammatic and Iambic verse, of which Archilochus and Simonides 
exemplars. 

Origin and ju'ogrQPs among the Greeks, with notices of its 

chief cultivators, Terpander, T'halctas, llieras, Echernbrotus. 


“ ‘'A Hxstgi^y of tho Literature of Ancient Greece.” By K. 0, MtUler, late 
Professor in, the University of Gottingen, continued after the Author’s death by 
John W, Donaldson, M.D. 3 yols. London : John W, Parker and Son, 1863. 
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^lolic lyric poetry, with reniiirky on Alcaeus, Anacreon, Sappho ; and 
cliorcj lyrics in their first and second stages ; Aleman and StesiclJJirus 
the cliicf exemplars ot‘ the first ; Simonides and Pindar of the latter. ^ 
Tlicological and philosophical poetry, chiefly cultivated by the so- 
called followers of tlie mystic Orpheus, and decficated to the symbotie 
worship of Bacchus. 

Early Oreek history and historians, Cadmus, Hellanicus, and Hero- 
dotus. 

The literary predominance of Athens aniong4iho states of Greece, 
and the glorious jiterary names which illustrated the capital of Attica 
(luring the Peloponnesian war, so fatal to its political influence. 

A history of the (Bvek drama, which is the most elaborate and 
valuable^ portion of Muller’s labours, and comprises an excellent ana- 
lysis of the dramas of iEschy^us, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristo- 
phancs. ^ 

A dissertation on the attractive subject of Greek oratory, which 
tc^rminates with Isocrates, concludes the portion of the li^Tary history 
of Greece, due to Professor Milllciv 

Dr. ])onaldson lias ably resumed the task where tlie pen fell from 
Muller’s hand, and, beginning with the Socratie epoch at Atheins, ends 
the history with the capture of Constantinople by tlu^ TurRs in 1453. 

LI is account of tlie life and wl’itings of Lucian (b. a.u. 125) is a 
good example of Dr. Donaldson’s stylo and manner. ^ • 

There is a valuable chronology of Greek literature at the end of the 
third volume. • p 

One would be disposed to think that the ^Irainas of the great (3-roclc 
poets are scarcely to be further illustrated, even by the labour and 
ingenuity of German commentators; yet the professor of literature in 
the Dnivcr.sity of Jlesangon, Herr H. Wiel, has brought out another 
edition of the Agamemuou of iEschylus,^- having earciully collated all 
the extant IMSS. -which, however, are but transcriptions, witli con- 
jectural emendations, of the ]Medic(‘an MS., dating from the com- 
mencement of the eleventh century. A new and excellent edition of 
the Wasps of Aristophanes has also been issued by Dr. llichter.^' 
Though almost a work of supererogation (for there can be little to 
add to the criticism of dramas winch liavo received so comploto an 
exegesis as those of the earliest and ablest of extant Greek comedians), 
yet tile prolegomena are valuable as eontaiiiing all that is or can be 
known on the subject of this particular play. If the wit of Aristo- 
phanes was coarse and unscrupulous, he is at least entitled to^the 
respect due to dauntless courage in usipg it against the powerful and 
selfish democrats, of whom Cleon was the chief, who successively 
wasted the wealth and credit of Athens. If jia sought to 
memory of Socrates, it was be^'jfiso ho the (‘haractirf^ that 


‘'-dSwchyli Agamenino,’’ recenauit, adnotatigntm exegeticain 

adjecit, Hciiricua Weil, in facultato litteraruni Vciyntina, Professoi.^ WillianiH 
and Norgate. 1858. * 

“ Aristopliania Vespio.’' Edidit Julius Kiehter, Phil. Dr. Wilfiams and 
Norgate. 1 858. 
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great man through the 'discoloured medium of party prejudice, and 
waty* hinihelf deceived. Dr, Julius Ilieliter agrees with Michell aijd 
Muller in his high estimate of this comedy, rather than with the 
^lepreciatorjr criticism of August Wilhelm von Schlcgid. 

*Tho copious prolegomena are devoted to the consideration of — 1. 
the era ot the coinpo^sition of the Wasps, and its appearance, usually 
assigned to the second year of the 89th Olympiad, 422 n.c. ; the dis- 
tribution of character in the Wasps ; the chorus ; with a long disserta- 
tion on the dikasteya and the judicial machinery of Athens, which 
are ridiculed in the comedy. 

Mi\ Wealc studies condensation and utility in Itis excellent little 
volumes ; but this learned Handbook^^ is almost too condensed to do 
j^ibtice to the purpose and acquirements of its able autlior. 'Che lan- 
guages specially compared arc those of the great Indo-Gennanic 
family — viz., English, Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, Flemish, Iloch and Platt 
Doutscli, Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. . » ^ ^ 

^ 

A Short Handbook of Comparative Philology.’^ % Hyde Claikc, B.C.L 
London ; John Weale. ]85S, * ' 
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Henry Lawrence, 303 — death of Sir|Jlcnry Lawrence, 365 — Sir 
John Lawrence in the Punjaub, 367 — ^heroes of the Civil 
309 — Havelock, 371 — the pifominent military hero, 3f3 — the 
heroic rank and file, 375. 


* M. 

Medical Educatioiiy 107 — the true physician, 109— London teachers : 
their monopoly, 111 — private teaching suppressed, 113— Sil James 
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Crraham’s reform, 115 —praying for a charier, 117 — monopoly of 
flie College of Physicians, 119- — ^legal contests between licentiates 
aiVd fellows, 121^ — the rejected of the College of Physicians, 123 — 
value of Oxford and Cambridge degrees, 125 — Oxford examinations 
before the Bedell, 127 — ^the St. Andrew’s degree, 129 — spontaneous 
organization, 131 — spontaneous federation, 133 — natural orders of 
merit, 185 — ^the rush for degrees, 137 — various professional degrees 
indispensable, 139 — actual cost of education, 141 — ^the apprentice- 
ship system, 1 43 — the certificate system : its effects, 145 — means 
of instruction changed, 147 — Grinding, 149 — examination tests : 
their reliableness, 151 — venerable examiners, 158 — diploma fees : 
how disposed of, 155 — history of Hunterian Museum, 157 — 
destruction of Hunter’s manuscripts, 159 — Sir Everard Home’s 
confessions, 3G1 . 

N. 

Nebular I^jwthcsis.—Scc Astrogjimiy.* 

Newman, F, IV., and his l^van^U^l Critics, 376 — scepticism of the 
age, 377 — Mr. Newmun’si cljAj|.^eribtius, 379— “Pliases of Faifh,” 
381 — Scriptural doctrine, 38V— the law of the moral universe, 385 — 
Mr. lawman’s psychology, 387 — his ethical system, 389 — -his theo- 
logical dogmas, 391 — infinity of iiegative idea, 393 — History of the 
Hehretv Monarchy,” 396 — origin of the Pentateuch, 397 — Mr. New- 
man’s reviewers, 399 — argument from analogy, 401 — “ Eclipse of 
Faith,” 403 — first eijtic in North Sritish lievieto, 405-407 — second 
critic in the North "British Review, 409 — cfitic in the British 
Qim^terly Review, 411— author of “ Irrationalism of Infidelity,” 113 
— “Some Peply to the Phases of Faith,” 415 — Mr. Newman’s 
remaining writings, 417 — “ Lectures on Political Economy,” 419 — 
“ Ilcgal Koine,” “Odes of Horace,” 421 — restoration of faith, 423 
— growth and final establishment of truth, 425. 
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Philosophy. Jjcssing, The Education of the Human Race, 231 — 
Ernest Kenan, De TOrigine du Langagc, 236 — Bailey, On the Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind, 241 — Dr. Roth, Geschichte unserer 
Ahendlandischep^ Philosophic Entwicklungs geseluchte unserer 
Speculativen, SowoffiP Philosophisehen als Kchgiosen, Ideen von 
ihren ersten Anfan^en auf die Gegenwart, 562 — Cornill, Mate- 
rialismus und ldeahsmus,f565. 

Politics mid Sociology. ''^GkUdiner, Sir Robert, Military Analysis of 
ill. Remote and Woximate Causes of the Indian Rebellion, 243— 
Morley, The Administration o^^^ustice in British India, 243 — 
Rainey, Ocean 'Jteam Navigation and the Ocean Post, 244 —Carey, 
Letters to the President, on the Foreign and Domestic Policy of 
the Union, and itrf Effect, ib. — Transactions of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Science, 245 — Murray, French 
Finance and Financiers under Louis XV., fi.~Pellelan, Lea Droits 
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de rHouime, 21<7 — Proudhon, De la Justice dads la Bevoluiioii^ 
dans I’lfclise Nouveaux Priiicipes de Philosophic Pratique ^48^^ 
Louis mane, Historical Bevolations : Inscribed to Lord 
raanby, 251 — Louis Chiala, Une Page d’Histoire du Gouvern«- 
ment Repr6sentif en Piemont, 252— Gallenga, Country Life in 
Piedmont, ib — Mrs, Edmund Hornby, In and about Stambdul, 
253 — Raikes, Notes on the Revolt in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces of India, 567 — Bourchier, Eight Months’ Campaign against 
the Bengal Sepoy Army during the Mutiny of 1857, 569 — 
Edwards, Personal Adventures during the Indian Rebellion in 
Rohilcund, ljutteghur, and Oude, ib. — Cooper, The Crisis in the 
J^unjaub, &c., 570 — Bosabhoy Pramjee, The British Raj, Con- 
trasted with its Predecessors, &c., ib, — Dosabhoy Pramjee, The 
J^arscos, their History, Manners, Customs, and Religion, ib . — 
Bai^th’s Travels, Vols. IV. and V., 571 — Reumont, Della Diplomazia 
Ualiana dal Secolo XII J al XVI., 673 — Eichmann, Die Reformcn 
des Osmanischer Reiches mit Besendcrer Berucksichtizung des 
BerhaJtnisses der Christch des^Drients zur Turkischen Ilerrschaft, 
573— Lc Bastier, Tlu'orie dc^Vjfquilihre Economique, 575 — Louis 
Goshin, L’ Agriculture Pranc.^^^ 5*. 6 — Holyoake, Self-help by 
the People, ib. 
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Healhm ui Art. Recent German Fiction, 488 — GcrrAdn sfcyib, 489 — 
the art of writing, 191 — realisna and idealism, 493 — representa- 
tions of reality, 495 — “Soil und Haben,” 497 — an ideal novel, 
199 — unanimity of bad writers, 501 — Ueyse’s Tales, 503 — Das 
Madchon von Treppi, 505— 515— a village Romeo and Juliet, 517. 

S. 

ticioicc. Williamson on the recent foraminifera of Great Britain, 254 
— Mantell’s Wonders of Geology, 257 — Hugh Miller, The Cruise of 
the Beiisiy, 258 — Ferguson, The Microscope, its revelations and^p- 
plications in science and art, 259 — Dr. Bucknill, Manual of Psy- 
chological Medicine, 259 — Dunn, Essay on Psychological Physio- 
logy, 261 — Dr. Noble, The Human Mind, in its relations with the 
brain and nervous system, ^62 — Dr. Bennett, Clinical Lectures 
on the principles and practice of medicine, fA-r-Rymcr Jonoi;, The 
Aquarian Naturalist, 577 — Muller, XJb /r^aie Thalassicollen, Poly- 
cystincu und Acanthometren des M^ttelmeeres, 579 — Sarnuelsou, 
Humble Creatures; the Eurtliwormant the common House-lly,581 — 
Geikio, The Story of a Boulder, 58^^ij^-JSumboldt’s Cosmos, 583 — 
Naumann, Lehrbuch der Geognosie, 584— Oppel, Die jura ^Oxida- 
tion Englande, Frankreichs, a id des Sudwjesttichen Deutschlands, 
ib. — Geological Survey of Canada, /ft. — Gordon, Vhe Pinetun^; being 
a synopsis of coniferous plants, 585 — SV.aniiS Hanley, The Con- 
chological Miscellany, 586 — Dr. Wise, On Pathology of the 
Blood, ib. — Leonard Jenyns, Observations in Meteorology/ /ft. 

Sociology. See Politics and Sociology. 
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Conference de Chretiens EvangeHques de tout^T Nation ii* 
clJerUn, 226 — Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, 227 — Coquerel, Chriatologie, 282 
— Dr. Candlish, Life in a Bison Saviour, 234 — V. Deliizscli, Com- 
flientar zum briefe an die Ilebriier, 238 — F. Hitzig, Die Sprilclic 
Salomos, ubersetzt und ausgelegt, 239 — Dr. Joel, Geschichtc des 
Sudenthums uud Seiner Sekten, 239 — Jourdain, La Philosophic de 
Sabit Thomas d’Aquin, ib. — Kalisch, Historical and Critical Coin- 
inentary on the Old Testament, 550 — E. de Pressenso, Histoire des 
trois Premiers Sifecles de TEgliseChretiennc, 553 — Aygusiin Thciner, 
Documents Inedits relatife aux AffairesRcligicuscs de laEraiiee, 1790 
ii 1800, 556 — Ueber der erzwungciien Ehelosigkeit bci den Clirist- 
lichen Geistlichen uud ihre Eolgon, 558 — Dr. King, the Doctrine of 
Endless Punishment unchristian and unreasonable, 559 — De 
Historico-critical Introduction to the Ciinonical Books of the New 
Testament, 560— BedaAVeber, Cartons aus dem deutschen Kirehen- 
leben, 560 -^-*Dj*. Schonkcl, Die ^irijftfiehe Dogmatik vein Stand- 
puiiktc des Gewissens aiiStdargKfe:^’^!!, 561. 

Travel During the Last, Jlal^C^yAo^ry^ 426 — Sages on their travels, 
427 — Setirets of travel, 429 -Aseptics at home, 4*31 — See})tk‘ism 
of ignorance, 433 — Narrative t’^Kellers, 435 — Gains from trav(‘l, 
437 -pjPolilic^l precaution — Polar imagery, 441 — Siberian 
resources, 443 — American puaetration, 445 — Australian acquisitions, 
447 — Antarctic volcanoes, 449 — Egypt laid open, 451 — Africa laitl 
open, 453»~The Pamjiafi, 45S — Primitive man, 457 — A primitive 
city, 469 — Intellectual results, 461 — Political results, 463. 

Travels. Barth’s Travels, Vols. IV. and V., 571 — II. Tairie, A’^oyage 
aux Pyrenees, 573 — Peloponnesus; Notes of Study and Travel, 600. 

W, 

Women Artists, 163 — Women artists among the Greeks, 165 — illumi- 
nators and miniaturists, 167 — change in tlic position of women, 
169 — Onorata Rudiano, 171- — Lavinia Fontana, l7o — Elisabetta 
Serani, 173 — Marla Schurman^l75 — effect of the Reformation on 
the condition of women, 177 — Angelica Kauflman, 179-181 — 
Madame Le Brun,J.83« 








